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An BditioB of the follbW^^' work wm 
nttf lycompkted in iMt Aaiguit^ the whole being 
ptwt^d eff ( a Tew ^heete excepted ) when every 
CDpy> with many other valuable fKiblieationi> 
was conBiwiadby a ife in Mr.HsMBY'8 printing- 
offioe. My much-respected friend^ Dr, Adam 
CiiARiLSj was then engaged as editor of the 
work^ to wbich he had made many corrections^ 
added some notes^ and given the ancient alpha- 
bets^ with important inscriptions^ in a more 
lucid manner than had been done in former 
editions. But his time being wholly occupied 
with many imperious calls^ he was obliged to 
diefiline the rchrediting of the present work^ and 
tequested me to undertake it. With what fide- 
lity it has been executed^ must be left to the 
judgment of the candid and learned reader. On 
looking into the original copy^ I aaw it abso- 
lutely necessary to alter Dr. Shuckford's mode 
•f punctuation^ to expunge many redundant 
words^ and also to transpose others in imiume* 
rable instances ; in order to render the sentences 
more perspieuousj more intelligible/ and more 
harmonious to a modern ei^r. Every intelligent 
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reader. Vf^ir kivoiwa twat very, great improve- 
ments* may*h47J)hde 'i,n these respects^ in con- 
structing 8ehteiicefi;\^:^e(i*Vhere the sentiments 
and ideas df ^tf author are faithfully retained. 
Dr, Shuckford had frequently a v^hole octavo 
page^ and sometimes more^ in one period ; and 
the subdivisions of this were marked only with 
commas ! These are now divided into three or 
four distinct senteni;es ; and yet the author'^ 
sentiments are not at all altered. He had also 
(like. many other writers of the two last cen- 
turies^ and even some respectable authors of 
the present day) detached the prepositions qf^ 
to, from, hy, with, from thei pronoun which 
they govern^ and placed them at the end of the 
sentence. This inelegance/ as well as defect 
in harmony^ is here generally avoided ; which 
will facilitate the laboiir of future editors ; and. 
it is hoped^ that^ upon the whole^ many consi- 
derable improvements have been made. The. 
notes of Dr. Clarke^ and also those additions 
and improvements which he had made in that 
edition which was burned^ as far as they could 
be recovered^ are inserted in this. 

James Creighton. 

London^ May 30^ 1808. 
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THE PREFACE. 



THE design of this undertaking is to set 
before the reader, a view of the History 
OP THE World, from Adam to the dissolu- 
tion of the Assyrian empire, at the death 
of Sardanapulus, in the reigns of Ahaz, 
king of Judah, and Pekah, king of Israel. 
At this period, the most learned Dean 
Prideaux began his Connection of the Old 
and New Testaments, and I would bring my 
perfornxance down to the times where his 
work begins ; hoping, that if I can set the 
transactions of these ages in a clear light, 
my endeavours may be of some service 
towards forming a judgment of the truth 
and exactness, of the ancient Scripture his- 
tory, by shewing how far the old frag- 
ments of the heathen writei;^ agree with it, 
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11 PRBFACE, 

and how much better and more a> -Antic 
the account is, which it gives or things, 
where they differ from it. What is now 
published, is but a small part of my design ; 
but if this meets with that acceptance, 
which I hope it may, the remaining parts 
shall soon follow. 

Chronology and geography being neces- 
sary helps to history, I have taken care to 
be as exact as I can in both ; and that I 
might give the reader the clearest view of 
the geography, I have, here and there, 
added a map, where I differ in any particu- 
lars from other writers, or have mentioned 
any thing, not so clearly delineated in the 
draughts already extant. As to the chrono- 
logy, I have observed, as I go along, the 
several years in which the particulars I treat 
of, happened; and >rhere any doubts or 
difficulties may arise, I have endeavoured to 
clear them, by giving my reasons for the 
particular times of the transactions, of 
which I have treated. 

In the annals, as I go along, I have chosen 
to make use of that sera of the creation of 
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the world, which seemed to me most easy 
and natural. The transactions of which I 
am to treat, are brought down from the 
beginning ; and it will be often very clear 
at what interval or distance they follow one 
another, and how long after the creation; 
whereas, if I had used the same sera with 
Dr. Prideaux, and computed by the years 
before Christ, it would have been necessary 
to have ascertained the reader, in what year 
of the world the incarnation of Christ hap- 
pened, before he could have had a fixed 
and determinate notion of my chronology* 
However, when I have gone through the 
whole, I shall add such chronological tables 
as may adjust the several years of the crea- 
tion, both to the Julian period and the 
Christian eera« 

It is something difficult to say, of what 
length the year was, which was in use in the 
early ages. Before the Flood, it is most pro- 
bable, that the civil and solar year were the 
same, and that three hundred and sixty 
days were the exact measure of both. In 
' that space of time the sun made one entire 

a2 



revolution ; and it was easy and natural for 
the first astronomers to divide the circle of 
the sun's annual course into three hundred 
and sixty parts, long before geometry arrived 
at perfection enough to afford a reason for 
^chusing to divide circles into that number of 
degrees. All the time of the antidiluvian 
world, chronoli^y was fixed and easy; for 
a year could be more exactly measured than 
it now can. 

At the Flood, the heavens underwent 
some change: the motion of the sun was 
altered, and a year, or annual revolution of 
it', became, as it now is, five days and 
almost six hours longer than it was before. 
That such a change had been made,* most 
of the philosophers observed, and, without 
doubt, as soon as they did observe it, they 
endeavoured to set right their chronology by 
it : for )t is evident, that as soon as the solar 



• See Plutarch de placit. Philos. 1. 2. c. 8, 1. 3, 
c. 12, 1. 5. c. 18. and Plato Polit. p. 171, 175, 269, 
270, 271 ; and Laertius in vit. Anaxagor. lib. 9, 

seg. 33. 
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year became thusr augmented, the ancient | 
measure of a year would not do, but mis- V 
takes must creep in, and grow more and 
more every year they continued to compute 
by it. 

The first correction of the year, which 
we read of, was made in Egypt;** and Syn- 
cellus ' names the person who made it, viz. 
Assis, a king of Tlicbes, who reigned about 
a thousand years after tlie Flood. He added 
five days to the ancient year, and inserted 
them at the end of the twelfth month. And 

m 

though this did not bring the civil year up to 
an exact measure with the solar ; yet it was 
a great emendation, and put chronology in 
a state in which it continued for some ages. 
The Egyptian year thus settled by Assis, 
consisted of months and days, as follow ; 

I I M in i rill I I i!i. I '■ I ==:^=gsacai 

»• Ilerodot. lib. 2. • Synccll. p. 123. 
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Months. 



1 Tj/oth 

2 Paophi 

3 Athijr 

4 Choiac 

5 Tubi 

6 Mecheir 

7 Phcimenoth 

8 Pharmuthi 

9 Pachon 

10 Patini 

11 Epiphi 

12 Meaori 



Containing 
Days. 



30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
SO 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 



Beginning about. 



August .... 29 
September — 28 
October ... 28 
November . - 27 
December - - 27 
January . — 26 
February - . 25 
March .... 27 

-r^/?J77 .... 26 
May . - ... 26 
Ju//e . . • . « 25 
Jw/y 25 



« 

^Evacyofxevacty or additional five days, begin August 24) 
and so end August 28, that the first of Tyoth next year 
I may be August 29, as above. 
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The Babylonians are thought to have cor- 
rected their year next to the Egyptians; 
they computed but three hundred and sixty 
days to a year, until the death of Snrdana- 
pulus, about one thousand six Iinndred 
years after the Flood. At his death Eeicbis 
began his reign, and Belesis being the same 
person with Nabonassar, from the beginning 
of his reign commenced the famous astro* 
nomical a^ra called by his name. The 
Nabonassarean year agrees exactly with the 
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Egyptian year before-mentioned. The 
months differ only in name ; they are the 
same in number, and of equal lengths ; but 
this year does not begin in autumn, as the 
Egyptian does, but from the end of our 
February, which was the time when Nabo- 
nassar began his reign. 

The ancient year of the Medes, is the 
same with the Nabonassarean : it begins 
about the same time, has the same number 
of months and days, and Epagomena, or 
additional days at its end ; and was probably 
brought into use by Arbaces, who was con- 
federate with Nabonassar against Sardana- 
palus ; and who by agreement with him 
founded the empire of the Medes, at the 
same time when the king set up himself 
king at Babylon. Dr. Hyde** agrees to this 
origin of the Medes' year, and supposes 
that it was instituted about the time of 
founding the empire of the Medes. He 
very justly corrects Golius, and accounts 
for the Median y earl's beginning in the 



* Rcl. vet. Pcrs. c. J4. 
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spring; by supposing it derived from the 
Assyrian, though in one point I think he 
mistakes. He imagines that all the ancient 
years began about this time, and that the 
Syrians, Chaldeans, and Sabaeans, who be- 
gan their year at autumn, had deviated from 
their first usages; whereas the contrary is 
true ; for all the ancient nations began their 
year from the autumn. Nabonassar made 
the first alteration at Babylon ; and his year 
being received at the setting up the Median 
empire, the Medes began their year agree- 
ably to it. Dr. Hyde supposes the ancient 
Persian year to be the same with thfe Me- 
dian; but Dean Prideaux was of opinion 
that the Persian year consisted only of three 
hundred and sixty days, in the reign of 
Darius.* 

Thales^ was the first who corrected the 
Greek year. He flourished something more 
than fifty years after Nabonassar. He 
learned in Egypt that the year consisted of 



* Connect, vol. i. Ann. ante Christum 509. 

* Diogenes Laert* in vit* Thaletis* 
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three hundred and sixty-five days, and en- 
deavoured to settle the Grecian chronology 
to a year of that measure. Strabo^ supposes 
that Plato and Eudoxus were the correctors 
of the Greek year ; but he means, that they 
were the first of the Grecians who found out 
the deficiency of almost six hours in the 
year of Thales; for he does not say, that 
Plato and Euxodus were the first that intro- 
duced three hundred and sixty-five days for 
a year, but speaks expressly of their first 
learning the defect before-mentioned. The 
year had been settled to consist of three 
hundred and sixty-five days almost two cen- 
turies before the times of Eudoxus or Plato. 
The correction of Thales was not immediately 
received all over Greece ; for Solon, in the 
time of Croesus, king of Lydia, was igno- 
rant of it.** 



« Strabo, lib. 17, p. 806. 

^ Ilcrod. lib. I, sec. 32. Solon hccius to hinf, that 
a month of thirty days should be intercalated every 
other year : but this is supposinj; the year to contain 
three hundred and seventy-five days. Either Solon 
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The most ancient year of the Romanf 
was formed by Romulus. Whence, or how 
he came by the form of it, is uncertain ; it 
consisted of but ten months,* very irregu- 
lar ones,*" some of them being not twenty 
days long, and others above thirty-fire; but 
in this respect it agreed with the most anci- 
ent years of other nations, for it consisted' 
of three hundred and sixty days, and no 
more^ as is evident from the express tes- 
timony of Plutarch. 

The Jewish year^ in these early times, 
consisted of twelve months, and each month 
of thirty days; and three hundred and sixty 
days were the whole year. We do not find 
that God, by any special appointment cor- 



was not acquainted with Thales's measure of a year, 
or Herodotus made a mistake in his relation, or the 
Greeks were about this time trying to fix the true 
measure of the year, and Solon determined in one 
way, and Thales in another. 

* Thus Ovid. Fast. lib. 1. 

Tempera digereret cum Conditor Urbis, in Anno 
Constituit Menses quinque bis esse suo. 

^ Plutarch, vitar. p. 71. * Id. ibid. 
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fcctcd the year for them; for what may 
seem to have been done of this sort^"* at the 
institution of the Passover, does not appear 
to aflfect the length of their year at all, for 
in that respect it continued the same after 
that appointment, which it was before. 
And we do not any where read that Moses 
ever made a correction of it. The adding 
five days to the year under Assis, before- 
mentioned, happened after the children of 
Israel came out of Egypt; so that Moses 
might be learned in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, and yet not instructed in this 
point, which was a discovery made after his 
leaving them. A year consisted of twelve 
months in the times of David and Solomon, 
as appears by the course of houshold-officers" 
appointed by the one, and of captains'* by 
the other; and we no where in the books of 
the Old Testament find any mention of an 
intercalary month; and Scaliger is J3ositive, 
that there was no such month used in the 



■^BP- 



^ Exodus xii. * 1 Kings iv. 6. 

* 1 Cbron. xxvii. 
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times of Moses, or of the Judges, or of the 
Kings.'' And that each month had thirty 
days, and no more, is evident from Moses's 
computation of the duration of the Flood. 
The Flood began, he tells us,« on the seren- 
teenth day of the second month; prevailed 
without any sensible abatement for one hun- 
dred and fifty days,' and then the ark lodged 
on mount Ararat, on * the seventeenth day of 
the seventh month. So that we see, from 
the seventeenth of the second month, to the 
seventeenth of the seventh month, (i* e. for 
five whole months) he allows one hundred 
and fifty days, which is just thirty days to 
each month, for five times thirty days are a 
hundred and fifty. This, therefore, was the 
ancient Jewish year; and I imagine this 
year was in use amongst them, without emen- 
dation, at least to a much later period than 
that to which I am to bring down this work. 



^ Lib. de Emend. Temp, in capite de Anno pisco- 
rnm Hebraeorum Abrahameo* 

' Gen. vii. II. ' Ver. 24. 

• Chap. viii. ver. 3, 4. 
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Dean Prideaux * treats pretty largely of the 
ancient Jewish year, from Selden, and from 
the Talmud and Maimonides; but tho year 
he speaks of seems not to hare been used 
until after the captivity.* 

From what has been said, it must be evident 
that the chronologers do, in general, mistake 
in supposing the ancient year commensurate 
with the present Julian. The 1656 years, 
which preceded the Flood, came short of so 
many Julian years, by above twenty-three 
years. And in like manner after the Flood, 
all nations, till the sera of Nabonassar, which 
begins exactly where my history is to end, 
computing by a year of three hundred and 
sixty days, except the Egyptians only (and 
they altered the old computation but a cen- 
tury or two before) and the difference be- 
tween this ancient year and the Julian, be- 
ing five days in each year, besides the day 
in every leap-year; it is very clear, that the 
space of time between the Flood, and the 



* Preface to the first volume of his Connectioju 

* See Sciiliger in loc. supr. citat. 
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death of Sardanapalus, supposed to contain 
about one thousand six hundred ancient 
years, will fall short of so many Julian years 
by five days and about a fourth-part of a day 
in every year ; which amounts to one or two 
and twenty years in the whole time : but I 
would only hint this here ; the uses that may 
be made of it shall be observed in their proper 
places. There are many chronological diffi- 
culties which the reader will meet with, of 
another nature ; but as I have endeavoured 
to adjust them in the places where they oc- 
cur, it would be needless to repeat here what 
will be found at large in the ensuing pages. 

I shall, very probably, be thought to have 
taken great liberty in the accounts I have 
given of the most ancient profane history; 
particularly in that which is Antidiluvian, 
and which I have reduced to an agreement 
with the history of Moses. It will be said, 
^' take it all together, as it lies in the authors 
from whom we have it, that it has no such 
harmony with the sacred writer; aad to 
make a harmony by taking part of what is 
represented, and such part only as you please. 
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every thing , or any thing, may bo mode to 
agree in this manner ; but such on agreement 
will not be much regarded by the unbiassed.'' 
To this I answer : the heathen accounts which 
we have of these early ages, were taken from 
the records of either Thyoth the Egyptian, 
or Sanchoniathon of Berytus ; and whatever 
the original memoirs of tliese men were, we 
are sure their accounts were, some time after 
their decease, corrupted with fable and mys* 
tical philosophy. Philo of Biblos in one 
place'' seems to think, that Taautus himself 
wrote his Sacra, and his theology, in a way 
above the understanding of the common 
people; in order to create reverence and re^ 
spect to the subject of which he treated, and 
that Surmubelus and Theuro, some ages 
after, endeavoured to explain his works, by 
stripping them of the allegory, and giving 
their true meaning. But I cannot think a 
writer so ancient as Athothes wrote in fable 
or allegory; the first memoirs or histories 
were without doubt short and plain, and 



aac 



*" Seo Eu$cb. Proip. liSvaug. lib. 1, c. IQ. 
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men afterwards embellished them with false 
learning, and in time endeavoured to cor^ 
rect that, and arrive at the true. All there- 
fore that I can collect from this passage of 
Philo Bibliusv i^ this, that Thyoth^s memoirs 
did not continue such as he left them. Sur^ 
mubelus and Theuro in some time altered 
them, and I fear, whoever they were, they 
altered them for the worse; for such were 
the alterations which succeeding generations 
made in the records of their ancestors, as 
appears from what the same writer further 
oflFers.^ '^ W^en Satumus,'' says he, (now 1 
think Saturnus to be only another name for 
Mizraim) '^ went to the South,'' (i. e. when, 
he removed from the Lower Egypt, into 
Thebais, which I have taken notice of in its 
place) '' he made Taautus king of all Egypt, 
and the Cabiri" (who were the sons of Miz- 
raim) " made memoirs of these transactions.'' 
Such were the first writings of mankind ; 
short hints or records of what they did, and 
where they settled : '^ but the son of Thabio, 

^* F ■' " ■III! ill. I ■ m» 

T See Euseb. ibid. 
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6n^ of the first interpreters of the Sacra 
of the Phoenicians, by his comments and 
interpretations filled these records full of^ 
allegory, and mixed his physiological 
philosophy with them, and so left them 
to the priests, and they to their suc- 
cessors. With these additions and mixtures 
they came into the hands of the Greeks, 
who were men of an abounding fancy, and 
who, by new applications, and by increase 
ing the number and the extravagancy of the 
fable, did in time leave but little appearance 
of any thing like truth in them.'' V(e have 
much the same account of the writings of 
Sanchoniathon. " Sanchoniathon of Bery- 
tus, we are told,* wrote his history of the 
Jewish antiquities with the greatest care 
and fidelity, having received his facts from 
Hierombalus, a priest; and having a mind 
to write a universal history of all nations 
from the beginning, he took the greatest 
pains in searching the records of Taautus* 
But some later writers (probably the per- 
sons before-mentioned) had corrupted hig^ 



• See Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. 1. c. ft^ 
VOL I. b 
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remains by their allegorical interpretations, 
and physical additions ; for, (says Philo) the 
more modern a^oyoi, priests, or explainers 
of the Sacra, had omitted to relate the true 
factsas they were recorded, instead of which, 
they had obscured them by^ invented ac- 
counts and mysterious fictions, drawn from 
their notions of the nature of the universe; 
so that it was not easy for one to distinguish 



* We have an instance in Plutarch, lib. de Iside, 
p. 355, of the manner in \vhich the ancient records 
were obscured by fable. The ancient Egyptians had 
recorded the alteration of the year which I have men* 
tioned, and perhaps observed, that it was caused by 
the sun*s annual course becoming five days longer 
than it was before, and that the moon^s course was 
proportionably shortened. The mythologic priests 
turned this account into the following fable : ^^ Rhea,^' 
they say, " having privately lain with Saturn, beg- 
ged of the Sun that she might bring forth in no month 
nor year. Mercury hereupon was set to play at dice 
with the Moon, and won from her the seventy-second 
part of each day ; which being given to the Sun, made 
the five additional days, over and above the settled 
months of the year, in one of which Rhea was brought 
to bed.'* Five days are the seventy-second part of 
three hundred and sixty days, which was the l^gtk 
of the ancient year. 



the real facte which Taautus had recorded. 
from the fictions super-added to them. But 
he, (i. e. Sanchoniathon) finding some of 
the books of the Ammonei, which were kept 
in the libraries or registries of the temples, ex- 
amined every thing with the greatest care ; and 
rejecting the allegories and fables which at 
first sight offered themselves, he at length 
brought his work to perfection. But the 
priests who lived after him, adding their 
comments and explications to his work, in 
some time brought all back to mythology 
again.'' This, I think, is a just account of 
what has been the fate of the ancient heathen 
remains; they were clear and true, when 
left by their authors, but ''after-writers cor- 
rupted them by the addition of fable an4 
false philosophy^ Therefore, whoever would 
endeavour to give a probable account of 
things from the remains of Thyoth, or San- 
choniathon, must set aside what he finds to 
be allegory and fable, z& the surest way to 
0ome at the true remains of these ancient 
authors. This I have endeavoured to do in 
my accounts of the Phoenician and Egyptian 

b2 
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antiquities. 1 hare added nothing to their 
history^ and if their ancient remains be care* 
fully examined, the nature of what I hare 
omitted will justify my omitting it; and what 
I hare taken from them, will, I believe, satisfy 
the judicious reader, that ancient anthon 
before their writings were corrupted, left, 
accoun very agreeable to that of Moses. 

Some persons think that the remains we 
have of Sanchoniathon^ and the extracts from 
Taautus, are mere figments ; and that very 
probably there never were either snch men 
or such writers. But to this I answer with 
Bishop StiUingfleet.*' Had it been so, the 

' antagonists of Porphyry, Methodius, Apol- 
linaris, but especially Eusebius, who was 
so well versed in antiquities, would have 
found out so great a cheat ; for however they 
have b^n accused of admitting pious fraads, 
yet they were such as made for them, and not 
against them; as the works of these writers were 

• thought to do, when the enemies of Ghristia* 
nity produced them. And I dare say, that if 

* 

^ Origincs Sacm. p. 1. c. 2. 
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fhe fragments of these ancients did indeed 
contradict the Sacred history, instead of what 
they may, I think, when fairly interpreted, 
be proved to do, namely agree with it, and 
to be thereby an additional argument of its 
uncomipted truth and antiquity ; our modern 
enemies of revealed religion would think i% 
a partiality not to allow them as much autho<« 
rity as our Bible. 

As the works of Taautus and Sanchoni* 
athon were corrupted, by the fables of 
authors who wrote after them ; so probably 
the Chaldean records suffered alterations from 
the fancies of those who in after ages copied 
them ; and from hence the reigns (or lives) 
of Berosus^s Antidiluvian Kings (or rather 
men) came to be extended to so incredible 
a length. The lives of men, in these times, 
were extraordinary, as Moses hath repre- 
sented them; but the profane historians, ( 
fond of the marvellous, have far exceeded \ 
the truth in their relations. Berosus com«i 
putes their lives by a term of years called 
Mrus\ each sarus, he says, is six hundred 
and three years, and he thinks that some of 
them lived 10, 12, 13, and 18 sari, i. e« 
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six thousand and thirty, seven thousand two 
hundred and thirty-six, seven thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine, and ten 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four years ; 
but mistakes of this sort have happened 
with writers of a much later date. Diodo-* 
rus, and other writers, represent the armies 
of Semiramis, and her buildings at Baby-^ 
Ion, more numerous and magnificent than 
caii be conceived by any one who considers 
the infant state kingdoms were in when she 
reigned. Abraham, with a family of be-* 
' tween three and four hundred persons, 
made the figure of a mighty prince in these 
early times, for the earth was not full of 
people : and if we come down to the times 
of the Trojan war, we do not find reason to 
imagine, that those countries of which the 
heathen writers treated, were more potent 
or populous than their contemporaries, of 
whom we have accounts in the sacred pages ; 
but the heathen historians, hearing that 
Semiramis, or other ancient princes, did 
what were wonders in their age, took care 
(0 tell them in a way and manner, that 
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should make them wonders in their own. // 
In a word, Moses ^ is the only writer whose 
accounts are liable to no exception. We ^ 
must make allowances in many particulars 
to all others, and very great ones in the 
point before us, to reconcile them either to 
truth or probability ; and I think I have 
met with a saying of an ancient writer, 
which seems to intimate it; for he uses 
words something to this purport: Datur 
/kec venia antiquitali^ ut miscendo Jicta veris 
primordia sua augustiora/aciat. 

In my history of the Assyrian empire 
after the Flood, I have followed that ao' 
count which the ancient writers are sup- 
posed to have taken from Ctesias. Hero- 
dotus differs much from it; who imagines 
that the Assyrian • empire began only five 
hundred and twenty ' years before the 
Medes broke off their subjection to it ; 
and thinks that Semiramis was but five 
generations older than Nitocris,* the mother 
of Labynetus, called in scripture Belshazzar, 

• Herod lib. 1, c. 95. < Id. ibid, c, 184. 
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in whose reign Cyrus took Babylcm. Fire 
generations, says Sir John Marsham,* could 
not make up two hundred years. Herodo« 
tu8 has been thought by all antiquity to be 
mistaken in this point, Herennius obserFes^ 
that Babylon^ was built by Bqlus, and makei 
it older than Semiramis by two thousand 
years, imagining, perhaps, Semiramis to 
be as late as Herodotus has placed her ; or 
taking Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, to be 
Semiramis, as Photius' suggests Conon to 
have done. Herennius was, indeed, muob 
mistaken in the antiquity of Babylon ; but 
whoever considers his opinion, will find no 
reason to quote him, as Sir John Marsham ^ 
' does in favour of Herodotus. Porphyry * is 
said to place Semiramis about the time of 
the Trojan war ; but as he acknowledges, in 
the same place, that she might be older. 



* Can. Chron. page 489. 

' Apud. Steph. in Voce Bab. 
« Phot. Tmem. 186, Narrat. 9, 
^ In loc. 8upr. cit. 

* Euseb* Prap. lib. I. 
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hh opinion in no confirmation of the account 

given by Herodotus. From Moses's Nimrod 

to Nabonassar appears evidently from Scrip« 

ture to be about one thousand five hundred 

years; for so many years there are between 

the time when Nimrod began to be a mighty 

one,^ and the reign of Ahaz, king of 

Judah, who was contemporary with Na^ 

bonassar; therefore Herodotus, in sup* 

posing the first Assyrian king to be but five 

hundred and twenty years before Deioces 

of Media^ falls short of the truth above 

nine hundred years. But there ought to be 

no great stress laid upon Herodotus' account 

in this matter ; as he himself seems to own 

that he had taken up his opinion from report 

only, and not examined any records to 

assure him of the truth J 

Ctesias, who was physician to Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and lived in his court, and near 
his person about seventeen years, wrote his 
history about a hundred years after Herodo« 



^ Genesis t. 8. 9 Kings xvi. 7, 
' Lib. L €• 95* Mrm TLifvwjf iMtJ^^n^ Xiytf^t- 
nmrm rtuna ygoxf^OH 
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tus. He was every way well qualified to 
correct the mistakes which Hei'odotus made 
in his history of the Assyrian and Persian 
affairs ; for he did not write as Herodotus 
did, from hearsay and report; but he 
searched the royal records of Persia, in 
which all transactions and affairs of the 
government were faithfully registered," That 
there were such records was a thing well 
known ; of which the books of Ezra and 
Esther give ■ us a testimony. Ctesias^ account 
falls very well within the compass of time 
which the Hebrew Scriptures allow for such 
a series of kings as he has given ys ; and we 
have not only the Hebrew Scriptures to assure 
us that from Nimrod to Nabonassar were as 
many years as he computes ; but it appears 
from what Callisthenes the philosopher/ 
who accompanied Alexander the Great, 
observed of the astronomy of the Babylo* 
nians ; that they had been a people eminent 
for learning, for as long a time backward u 



■ Diodorns Siculus, lib. 2, p. 84. 

■ Ezra iv. 15. Esther vi. 1. 

* Simplicius, lib. 2. de Cceto, 
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Ctesias supposes. They had astronomical 
observations for one thousand nine hundred 
and three years backward when Alexander 
took Babylon ; and Alexander's taking Baby- 
Ion happening about four hundred and twenty 
years after Nabonassar, it is evident they 
must have been settled near one thousand 
five hundred years before his reign; and 
thus Ctesias' account is, as to the substance 
of it, confirmed by very good authorities. 
The Scriptures shew us, that there was 
such an interval between the first Assyrian 
king and Nabonassar, as he imagines. The 
observations of Callisthenes prove, that the 
Assyrians were promoters of learning dur« 
ing that whole interval ; and Ctesias' account 
only supplies us with the number and names^ 
of the kings, whose reigns, according to the 
royal records of Persia, filled up such an in* 
terval. Ctesias' accounts, and Callisthenes' 
observations were not framed with a design 
to be s\iited exactly to one another, or to 
the Scripture ; and therefore their agreeing. 
so well together is a good confirmation of the 
truth of each. 
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There are, indeed, some things objected 
against Ctesias and his history. We find the 
ancients had but a mean opinion of him ; 
for he is treated as a fabulous writer by 
Arisfptle, Antigonus, Caristheus, Plutarch, 
Arrian, and Photius. But I might obsenre, 
none of these writers ever imagined that he 
bad invented a whole catalogue of kings; 
but only related things not true of those 
persons of whom he has treated. There 
are, without doubt, many mistakes and 
transactions misreported in the writings of 

Ctseias, as there are in Herodotus, and in 

« 

evry other heathen historian ; but it would be 
a yeryunfair way of criticizing, to set aside a 
whole work as fabulous, on accogant of some 
errors or falshoods found in it. However, 
H. Stephens has justly observed, that it 
was the Indian history of Ctesias, and not 
liis Persian,' which was most liable to the 
objections of these writers. In that, indeed, 
he might sometimes romance, for we do not 
find he wrote it from such authentic vouch* 
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> Hen. Stepbanus in Disquisitions de Ctesia. 
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ers ; but in his Persian history there are 
evident proofs "> that he had a disposition to 
tell the truth, where he might hare motives 
to the contrary. In a word, though he 
might be mistaken in thh grandeur of the 
first kings, or think their armies more 
numerous than they really were, and their 
empires greater, and their buildings more 
magnificent ; yet there is no room to imagine 
that he could pretend to put oflf a list of 
kings, as extracted from the Persian records, 
whose names were never in them. Or if he 
had attempted to forge one, he could hardly 
have happened tofiU up so exactly the inter- 
val ; without making it more or less than it 
appears to have been from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and from what was afterwards 
observed from the Chaldean astronomy. 

I am sensible that the account ^hich 
Callisthenes is said to give of the cele^tial^ 
observations at Babylon, is called in question 
by the same writers Who dispute the autho« 
rity of Ctesias; but with as little reason. 
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They quote Pliny,' who affirms Berosus to 
say, that the Babylonians had celestial ob- 
servations for four hundred and eighty years 
backward from his time; and Epigenes to 
assert, that they had such observations 
for seven hundred and twenty years back^ 
from his time ; and they would infer from 
hence, that the Babylonian observations 
reached no higher. But it is remarkable, that 
both Berosus and Epigenes suppose their ob- 
servations to be no earlier than Nabonassar; 
for, from Nabonassar to the time in which 
Berosus flourished, is about four hundred 
and eighty years, and to the time of 
Epigenes about seven hundred and twenty/ 
The Babylonians had not (as I have observed) 
settled a good measure of a year, until 
about this time ; and therefore could not be 
exact in their more ancient computations,^ 
Syncellus remarks * upon them to tliis purport} 
and for this reason Berosus, Epigenes, and 
Ptolomy afterwards, took no notice of what 



» Plin, lib. 7. c. 56. • Marsham Can" p 474* 

♦ Syncellus, p. 207. 
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they had observed before Nabonassar; not 
intending to assert, that they had made no 
observations; but, their astronomy not bet- 
ing at all exact, their observations were not 
thought worth examining* 

There are some other arguments offered to 

invalidate the accounts of Ctesias. It is re^ 

marked, that the names of his kings are Pei> 

sism, or Greek, and not Assyrian ; and it is 

said, that he represents the state of Assyria 

otherwise than it appears to have been Gen« 

xiv, when Abraham with his household beat 

the armies of the king of Shinaar^ Elam, 

and three other kings with them. But the 

latter of these objections will be answered 

in its place ; and the former, I conceive, can 

have no weight with the learned, who know 

what a variety of names are given to the men 

of the first ages, by writers of different 

nations* 

Upon the whole, Ctesias' catalogue of the 
first Assyrian kings seems a very consistent 
and well-grounded correction of Herodotus^ 
hearsay and imperfect relation of their anti- 
quities; and as such it has been received by 
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Diodorus Siculus, by Cephalcon^ and Castor, 
by Trogus Pompeius, and Velleius Pbtercu- 
lus, and afterwards by Africanus, Eusebius, 
and Syncellus. Sir John Marshara raised 
the first doubts about it;* but I must think, 
that the accounts which he endeavtkirs to ^ve 
of the original of the Assyrians, will be 
always reckoned among the peculiarities of 
that learned gentleman. There are some 
small differences among the writers, who 
ha^e copied from Ctesias about the true num- 
ber of kings from Ninus to Sardanapalus, 
as well as about the sum of the duration of 
their reigns ; but if what I have offered in 
defence of Ctesias himself mixy be admitted,^ 
the mistakes of those who have 'copied from 
him will be easily corrected in the proper 
place. 

• I hope ilie digressions in this work will not 
be thought too many, or too tedious 5 being oc- 
casioned by the circumstances of those times 



• Marsh. Con. Chron, p. 485. Speaking of Ctesias' 
catalogue, he says, De cujus yeritate, cum nemo 
adhuc sit qui dubitavcrit, &c. 
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of whjlch I treat I have not made it my 
businie^s to write at large upon any of them ; 
but thought a. few general hints of what 
might be offered upon them, would be both 
acceptable to the reader, and not foreign to 
the purpose I have in hand; all of them, if 
tjuly considered, tending very evidently to 
illustrate the sacred history. There are two 
subjects which the reader might expect at 
the beginning ,of this work ; one of them is 
the account of the creation of the worlds the 
other the state of Adam and Eve in para- 
dise, their fall, and their loss of it. Of 
the former of the^e I would give some ac- 
count in this place ;; the latter, I think, nxay 
be treated with greater clearness, when I 
. eome hereafter to speak of Moses : and his 
writings.* 

I. The account which Moses gives of the 
creation, is to this purport : 

In the beginniog, Qod created the heavens 
and the earth. 



It See this iubjett treated at large lathe Supplement 
to this work. Edit. 

VOL. I. c • 
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The ^aith after it was created was (m 
some time a Confused and imlig6sted mass of 
V matter, a dark and unformed ehaos ; but 
God in six days reduced it into a world, in 
the following hianner : 

Firsts The Spirit of God moved upon the 
fluid matter, and separated the parts df 
which it con^sted from from one another $ 
s^ome of them shined like the light ^ of thd 
day, others Were opake like the darkness of 
the night ;^ Gop separated them one from 
the other; smd this was the first step taken inr 
the formation of the world. 

Secondly, God thought it proper to have 
an ^ expansion between the earth and heaven^ 
capable of supporting clouds of water : tht 
appointing this expansion, and suspending 
the waters in it, was the work of the second 
day. 

Thirdly, After this, God caused dit 
waters of the earth to be drawn oif. So as to 



" r^p rachiangy properly signifies an expansion ^ 
and not i¥hat is implied by the Greek vroiA ttpe^^^iitn. oc 
our English vrord Jirmamenf. : [> 



Miiraih the gnmnd, and thus were the seas 
gathered together, and the dry land ap* 
-peared; and then Gon produced from the 
earth all manner of trees, and grass, and 
licrbs, and fruits. 

On the fourth day, God made the lights 
of heaven capable of being serriceable to the 
world in several respects, fitted to distribute 
light and heat, to divide day and night, and 
to mark oiit times, seasons, and years ; two 
of them were more especially remarkable, 
the sun and the moon ; the sun he made to 
shine in the day, the moon by night} and 
he gave the stars their proper places. 

Fifthly, Oiit of the waters Gon created 
all the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the 
air. 

On the sixth day, out of the earth God 
made all the other living creatures, beasts, 
eatde, and every thfng that creepeth upon 
the earth. Last of all, he made man, a 
more noble creature than • any of the rest i 
he made his body of the dust of the earth, 
and afterwards animated him with a living 

soul. And out of the man he made the 

. - , 1 » ■ • • • ■ 
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woman. This i^ the substance jof the ac- 
count given by Moses of the creation of the 
world. Moses did not write until above two 
thousand three hundred years after th^ 'crea- 
tion ; but we have nothing extant so ancient 
as this account. 

n. We have several heathen fragments^ 
which express many of the sentiments of 
Moses about the creation. The scene of 
learning in the first ages, lay in India^ in 
the countries near to Babylon, in Egypt, and 
in time it spread into Greece. 
• The Indians have been much famed for 
their ancient learning. Magasthenes is 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinus,* represent- 
ing the Indians and the Jews as the great 
masters of the learning, for which after^ 
wards the Greeks were famouik; but the 
antiquities of these nations have either been 
little known, or their ancient learning ^is by 
some accident lost, for our best late enquicen 
can now meet no remains of it. Strabo and 
Clemens Alexandrinus give hints of. several 

/ Strom, lib. I, p. 360. Edit. Oxob. 
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ndtlons amongst them, which would argue 
that they have been a very learned people ; 
but the only considerable specimen we now 
haire of their literature, is the writings of Con- 
fueiust Their present notions of philosophy 
are inean and vulgar, and whatever their an- 
cient learning was, it was either destroyed 
by their emperor Zio, who, they say, burnt 
all their 'lancient books, or by some other 
accident it is lost. 

The works of the most ancient Phoenician^ 
Egyptian, and many of the Greek writers, 
are also perished $ but succeeding generations 
have accidentally preserved many of their 
notions, and we have considerable fragments 
of their writings transmitted to us. The 
Egyptians, Diodorus Siculus y informs us, 
affirmed, that in the beginning the heavens 
and the earth were in one lump, mixed and 
blended together in the same mass. This 
assertion may at first sight seem to differ 
from Moses, who makes the heavens and 
the earth distinct at their first creation; 



1 
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but it is obvious to observe, that the Egyptf- 
ians did not take the word heavcR in the 
large and extended sense, but only signified 
by it the air and plai^et^ry regions belongs 
ing to our world ; for the first Greeks, tvh* 
had th^ir learning from Egypt, agree very 
fully with Moses in this point;, ^^ In thf 
beginning,^' says Orpheus,' ^^ the heavens 
were made by Gon, aqd in the heaven^ 
there was a chaos, and a terrible darkness 
was on all the parts of this chaos, and 
covered all things under the heaven/' This 
is very agreeable to that of Moses: In the 
beginning God created the heavens and tkf 
earthy and the earth was without form^ an4 
void^ i. e* was a chaos, and darkness: ^tsms 
upon the face of the deep. Orpheus did nOC 
conceive that the heavens and the earth had 
ever been in one mass: for as Syrian* ob- 
serves, the heavens and the chaos were, 



* Suid. voc. Of(f : Credcn. ex Timol. p. 57. Procl. 
in Tim. /3.ff. C. p. 117. 

• Arist. Metaph, p. 2. 
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aocordiog to Orpheus^ the prinpipja out of 
irhioh the rest were produced. 
: The ancient heathen writers do not gene^* 
rally begin their accounts so high as the 
ereatlon of the heavens and the chaos; they 
«oiiinu>iUy go no further back than to the 
formation of the chaos into a world* Moses 
describes this in the following manner: the i 
tarih was without form^ and void^ and dark^ ( 

* t 

ness was upon the face of the deep^ and the 
Spirit of! God moved upon the face of the 
waters* .Anaxagoras, as Laertius /informs 
us, b^6Ln his book,'' ^' Alt things were j 
at. first. in one mass, but an intelligent 
agent came and put them in otder;^' -^ 
or as Aristotle' gives us his opinion, ^^all \ 
things,'^ says he, ^^ lay in one mass, for a • 
vast space of time, but an intelligent agent 
came and put them in motion, and so se« 
parated them from one another,^' We have 



mwH^Of x^ofovy Ktwi^tv ifAWoti/ia'mi r«y vvv H»t huK^iveum Arilt. 
Phyi. AuiC. 1. 8| C. 1. " 
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Sanchoniathon's account of things in Ease* 
bius, and if we throw aside the mythology 
and false philosophy which those who lived 
after him added to his writings; we may 
pick up a few very ancient and remarkable 
truths, namely, that there was a dark . and 
confused chaos, and a blast of winfl or air 
to put it in a ferment or agitation. This 
wind he calls (xve/m.^ KoXm»y not the wind 
Colpia^ as Eusebius seems to take it, but 
.ve^.®- Col^i^ah^ i, e/ the wind or breath 
of the voices of the mouth of the Lord ; and 
if this was his meaning, he very emphati- 
cally expresses God's making all things with 
a word , and intimates also what the Chaldee 
paraphrast insinuates from the words of 
Moses, that the chaos was put into its first 
agitation by a mighty and strong wind. 

Sotne general hints of these things are to 
be found in many remains of the ahcient 
Greek writers. Thales' opinion was, that 
the first principle of all things was «^^e> or 
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ater/ And TuUy affirms this to' have been 

is opiAion; but it should be remarked, from 

lutaroh'd observation, that Thales^ ^^^^ was 

viot pure elementary water. The successors 

«f Thales came by degrees to think that 

^i;f ater, by being condensed, might be made 

earth, and by being rarified would evapo« 

rate into air; and some writers have henco 

imagined, that Thales thought water to be 

the inUium rerum^ u e. the first principle 

out of which all other things were made : 

but this was not the doctrine of Thales, The 

ancient philosophers are siaid to have called 

vrater, chaos, fromx«« the Greek word which 

signifies d^ffusiotir; so that the word chaot 

wa^ used ambiguously, sometimes as a pro* 

per name, and sometimes for water ; and it 

is conceived, that this might occasion the 

opinion of Thales^ to be mistaken, and him- 

self to be represented as asserting the be^ 

ginning of things to be from chaos^ waler^ 



' Lib. do Natura Dcorum 1. ^ 10. Thales Mi- 
lesius aquam dixit esse initiumrorum. 
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when he tiieant from achaoa^ But fakje hiiUM 
in the other sense; asserting thingt i i4t have^ 

* 

arisen from water; it is easy to suppi>se that^ 
he means^ by water, a fluid substance^ fiw " 
this wa& the ancient doctrine* Thua Sa|^ 
choniathon ai^ues, from the cham;h^sup» 
poses vn^ or muddy matter td toi^e; and 
thus Orpheus,* dut of the fluid chaos,, ftrose 
a muddy substance ; and Apcdioniuls,^ out oF 
the muddy substance th^ earth was formed, 
i. e. says the scholiast, the . chaos of Vrhich 
all things were made^ was a fluid subdtaooe; 
which ^ by settling, became mud, and that 
in time dried and condensed into solid eartht 
It is remarkable that tMoses calls* the dhaos^ 
watery in this sense ; the Spirit of G09, he 
says, moved, upon the CBMce of t^O: moMii 
waters, or fluid matter* 

The fragments to be collected Irom the 
Greek writers are but few and short ; the 
]Bgyptian are something larger. According 
to Diodorus,' they assert, 1 • as I have before 
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tinted, thftt the heavens and earth were at 

4nt in one confused and mixed hc^p. 3. 

^hat apon a {separation^ the lightest and 

most ifiery parts flew upwards,*" and became 

^iie lights of heaven. 3. That the earth was 

in dme drained of the water; 4'. That the 

moist day of the earth, enlivened by ' the 

heat of the suh^' brought forth living crea* 

inrm^'and men. A very little turn would 

accommodate these particulars to those of 

Moses (. as may be seen by comparing the 

account of Diodorus with that which is given 

ui by the author of the^Pimander iii Jam* 

Uichus* The ancient philosophy had been 

viripusly commented upon, disguised and 

disfigured, according as the idolatry of the 

world had corrupted men's notions, or th& 

speculations of the learned had misled them, 

before the times of Diodorus Siculus. And 

it is so far from being an objection, that the 



^ This was the opinion of Empcdocles'. '£/A«i^oj(X«fr 

w^iyot vet affot tK vh wvptt/insy ovip o en^f ly txvruf 'at^ttyjuit 
f|fdA<>|/f juftr* mv vpo^nfv S<«xf<o-iy Plutarch. Placlt. PbiU 3. 13l 

' Tm (ik/dt fx Tfis iXv#* 7ivy))l^ydM, wos a position ombraccd 
by Archclaus and several other Greeks. 
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ttGcounts he gives do hi some pdints difl 
fi'om Moses, that it is rathler a wonder tl 
hef or any other writer, could, after so mai 
revolutions of religion, of > learning, of kin 
doms, of ages, . be able to collect Ano.qai ti 
remains orantrquity any/ positions sa^gre 
able to oh0 another, as thoife which he "h 
given us^ and the accounts gf Moses are. s 
in« But though the ancients have hinti 
many of the positions laid down by Mosc 
y6t we do not find that they ever made u 
of any true or solid reasoning, or were ms 
ters of any clear and well-grounded learnin 
which might lead them to the knowledge 
these truths. AU the knowledge which tl 
ancients had in these points lay &t first 
a narrow compass ; they were in posse^i< 
of a few truths, which they had receive 
from their foref*fathers; they transmits 
these to their children, only telling the 
that such and such things were so, but n 
givinjg them reasons for, or demonstrations 
the truth of them. Philosophy" was n< 

■ '■■■.■ ^ ■ " ■ ■ ' ■ ' '"' ' ' "■ 
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^isputative * until it came into Greece ; the 
mncient professorg had no controversies about 
it ; they received what was handed down to 
them* and out of the treasure of their tradi« 
tions imparted to others ; and the principles 
they went upon to teach or to learn by^ 
were not to search into the nature of things^ 
or to consider what they could find by phi- 
losophical examinations, but ^^ ask and it 
shall be told you ; search the records of anti- 
quity, and you shall find what you enquire 
after :^^ these were the maxims and directions 
of their studies. 

This was the method in which the ancient 
Greeks were instructed in the Egyptian 
physiology The Egyptians taught their 
disciples geometry, astronomy, physic, and 
some other arts ; and in these, it is likely, they 
laid a foundation, and taught the elcmentsi 
, and principles of each science. But in phy- 
siology the case was quite otherwise ;. the 
Egyptians themselves knew but little of it, 
though they made the most of their small 
stock of knowledge, by keeping it concealed, 
and diverting their students from attempt- 
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Badis, tO' thte {times of Aristotle, are about^ 
three hundred years, and during all thafB 
space of time, philosophy, in all its branchessH 
was cultivated by the greatest wits of Greece^H 
with all possible industry; but they haS 
only Thales, Pythagoras, and Plato, whoH 
were the eminent masters, all the other* 
philosophers must be ranged under these, av 
being only explainers or commentators upon 
their works, pr, at most, the builders of a 
hypothesis, from some hints given by themi 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Plato, . were thi; 
originals of the Greek learning ; and it is 
remarkable, that they did not invent that 
part of their philosophy of which I am 
treating, but travelled for it, and collected 
from the records of other nations. 

Thales, we find,V travelled ioto Egypt, 
and after having spent some years there, 
brought home with him a few tradidonsy 
which, though but few, obtained him the 
credit of being the first who made a disser- 
tation upon nature ; ^ for in truth, all before 
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liim If as fable and allegory. But Thalcs 
vras so far from having furniKlicd himself 
^ith all that might be collected, or from pre- 
tending to build a theory of natural know- 
ledge upon principles of speculation ; that 
he advised* Pythagoras, who studied for 
lomc time under him, to Hnish his studies 
in the way and method that he himself had 
taken. According to his directions, Pytha^ 
goras, for above forty years together,* tra- 
velled from nation to nation, from (! recce to 
Phoenicia, from IMiccniciatoF^gypt, and from 
Egypt to Babylon, searching every place he 
came at, and gathering all the traditions he 
could meet with, not omitting to converse 
with any person eminent for learning, and 
endeavouring to collect from the J^'igy ptians and 
the Jews, and all others he could meet with, 
every ancient dogma. These were the pur- 
Huits of Pythagoras, and from this his course 
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t>f study, and his diligent researches, he 
acquired a great stock of ancient truths^ 
collected in such a manner, that it is no 
wonder he afterwards taught them with aii 
air of authority condemned by Cicero, • who 
would have set philosophy upon the basis of 
reason and argument. But Pythagoras took 
up his notions upon the authority of others, 
and could therefore give them to Jiis disci- 
ples no otherwise than he had them. 'H& 
avros 1^ was the proof of what he aSseiti^dy 
for he had collected, not invented hik' 'sdi— 
ence ; and so he declared or delivered wharf: 
he had gathered up, but he did not pretend 
to argue, or give reasons for it. 

If we look into the writings of Platoi w^ 
may see that he confessed, in the freest 
manner, what I am contending for. He 

never asserted that his physiblogy wastheprb* 

« 

duct of his invention or the result of rational 
enquiries and speculations ; but acknowledged 
it to be a collection of traditions gleaned up 
from the remains of those who lived before 
him. In general he asserts,' that the Greeks 

i , . r, ■ ■ ■ B 
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received their most valuable learning from 
' the traditions of Barbarians more ancient 
vihan themselves ; and often speaks of Phocni« 
etan and Syrian, i. e. Hebrew fkbles,' as the 
iprdnhd of many of their notions. He par- 
ticularly instances a Phoenician fable ' con* 
terhing the fhtternity of mankind, and their 
first derivation from the ground, or earth; 
Ittid confesses * that their knowledge of the 
Deity was derived from the gods, who com-* 
municated it to men by one Prometheus; 
nay, he calls it a tradition which the ancient^ 
who^ says he, were better, and dwelt nearer 
Ae gods than we, have tran!imitted to us* 
In his treatise, De Legibus^^ he makes men- 
tion of an ancient tradition about the nature 
of God. And in his Phoedb,'' treating of 
the lilimortality of the Soul, he introduces 
Soorates reminding his friend, that they had 
in ancient tradition asserting it; and that 
^ the Buresit and best way to prove it was by 
the divine account or tradition of it. In his 

^ See Bochort's Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 81. 

' Lib de Rep.S. p. 4U. * In Phileb. p. 17. 
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Timffius,' being about to treat of the Origin 
of the Universe, he lays down this prelimi- 
nary, ^^ It is just, that both I who discourse, 
and you that judge, should remember that 
we are but men, and therefore receiving 
the probable mythologic tradition, it is 
meet that we enquire no further into it.^' 
In his Politics * he gives a large account of 
Adam^s state of innocence, in the fable of 
Saturn's golden age, which he was so far 
from taking in the literal sense of the poets, 
that he complains of the want of a fit in* 
terpreter to give its true meaning. In the 
same manner his fable of Porus' getting 
drunk in . Jupiter's garden, was very pro* 
bably derived from the ancient accounts of 
Adam's fall in the garden of Eden. In 
short, Plato's works are every where tail of 
the ancient traditions ; which, as he had 
collected very carefully, so he alwa3rs en« 
deavoured to deliver without art or reserve^ 
excepting only some fabulous turn, which 
he was now and then forced to give them, ta 
humour the Greeks. 

3ESBSSSBBSSZISSBSSSBSSSSSSSS£SSSSSESSSSIS£!SSSSSSSSS!SSSS5BS59BS9BBB!* 
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There were many philosophers among the 
Greeks, who in their several times endea^ 
voured to reason upon the positions that had 
been laid down by these masters; and to 
form a system by deductions of argument 
and speculation, but all their attempts this 
way proved idle and insufficient ; truth suf- 
fered, instead of being advanced by them« 
Pherecydes endeavoured to form a system 
from the poets/ and wrote a Theogonia in 
ten books : but his performance was dark 
and fabulous, full of fancy and allegory, 
but in no wise a specimen of true philo- 
sophy« The followers of Thales made at- 
tempts of the same sort, with as little suc« 
cess* Anaximander and Anaximenes endea^ 

Toured to form a system upon Thales' prin* 

« 

ciples} but instoad of clearing any thing 
that had- been advanced by their master, or 
of opening a way to more truth, than he 
had discovered; they rather puzzled his 
philosophy with a number of intricate and 
confused notions. Anaxagoras undertook 
to correct the mistakes of Anaximenes and 
Anaximander, and pretended to set Thales^ 

' Laort. Gcr. Yoss de Histor. Gncc. lib. 4. c« 4. 
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principles in their true light ; and he is cleas 
and consistent just so far as he keep^ to 
Thales' traditions; but wherever we find 
him attempting to speculate and give rea- 
sons, there he appears but triiing and in- 
conclusive. 

Amongst all these philosophers, Leuctppus 
and Democritus seem to have laid the best 
foundation for a good and rational theory of 
nature. They did not puzzle themselves 
with ^ hard ^words of no meaning, harraohie 
forms,, ideas, qualities, and elements; but 
considered matter as a system of infinitdiy 
small particles contained in an infinite ex- 
tension of void or space ;. but however they 
came by these principles, they either set 
them in so different a light, or the studies of 
others had carried them in]to notions so oppo- 
site, that this scheme, which had the most 
truth in it, was less understood and more 
exploded than any other. 

As the traditions of Thales suffered by be- 
ing mingled with the philosophy of his suc- 
cessors ; so the doctrines of Pythagoras met 
the same fate. His disciples were willing to 
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have a system, .aad tp give reasons fpr the 
truths they had to offer ; but if we coi^^ider 
what reasons they gave, what schemes they 
buUt; what comments they made upop their 
Qoaster^s doctrines; we shall be abundantly 
convinced, that the doctrines of Pythagoras 
were not invented by their way of reasoning. 
The Pythagoreans must be allowed to have 
been in possession of many considerable 
truths; but the reasons and arguments they 
offered to prove them by, are weak and 
frivolous, and the additions they made to them 
are trifling and inconsistent; and all their 
speculations so false, or so idle, as to shew 
that they did not think well enough to dis* 
oover the noble and just sentiments which 
they had concerning their works of nature. 
We have nothing of Pythagoras now extant, 
nor ** are we certain that he ever wrote any 
philosophical composition. It is most prp^ 
bable that all his vast stock of knowledge 
was contained in a select number of sen-* 
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tences, which he expressed after the manner 
of the Egyptians, and [explained to his dis» 
ciples. But we hare several Pythagorean, 
fragments, and attempts of his followers; 
and a complete book of Timoeus Locrus ; and* 
we may see from any of these performances, 
that as soon as these men ventured to en- 
large beyond the dogmata of their master, 
and advanced speculations which they had 
not his authority to support; instead of 
maintaining the ' credit of their philosophy, 
they corrupted it by degrees, made it subtil 
and unintelligible, until in time they sunk it 
to nothing. 

The last of the ancient philosophers was 
Aristotle ; whose system was indeed invented. 
He rej ected the ancient traditional knowledge, 
thinking it unbecoming a philosopher to 
offer opinions to the world, which he could 

^ not prove to be true; but then I am sensible 
it will be allowed me, that what he advanced 

. is so totally distant from truth, that he will 

never be an instaYice of an ancient, who hy 

reason and good argument produced a well- 

grounded theory of natural knowledge. 

Thus, if we look oyer all the philosor 
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phen, and consider what the treasures of 
knowledge were, which they had among 
them) we shall find that there were many 
beims of true light shining amidst their 
dark and confused notions: but this light 
was never derired from any use of their 
reason, (^for they never could give any rea- 
sonable account of it. ] The invisible things 
of God had been some way or other related 
to them ; and as long as they were contented 
to transmit to posterity, what their ancestors 
had transmitted to them, so long they pre* 
served a considerable number of truths* 
But whenever they attempted to give reasons 
for these opinions, then in a little time they 
bewildered themselves, under a notion of 
advancing their science i then they ceased 
to retain the truth in their knowledgei 
changed the true principles of things, which 
had been delivered to them, into a false, 
weak, and inconsistent scheme of ill* 
grotmded philosophy. And now let us see, 
' IV. What does necessarily follow, if this 
be true. If the natural knowledge which 
the ancients had was traditional ; if the suc- 
ceeding generation received down only lomt 
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How should Ad^in discover the manner of 
; )ti$9Wa creation^ or describe the formation 
; «f the world, which was cheated before he 
\^Ju^ jny being ? Besides, if these thugigs 
were diis^orer^bl^ by reason, and Adam, pr 
any other person brought theip to light by^^ 
due course of thinkipg, and related them to 
their children, what were the traces of this 
reasQuing ? Where to be foui^d, or how were 
.they lost? 'Tis str^ge these things should 
be 80 pbrious at first ; that an e^^rly attesppt 
should discover i^ iQUch truth, ss^qcI that aU 
the wit and learning which came 9fter, for 
five or six thousand, years, should, iQstea4 <tf 
improving, only pu^szle and confound it. 
If Adam, or some other person of extraor. 
dinary learning, had, by a chain pf reason- 
ing, brought these truths into the world, 
some hints or other of the argument would 
have remained, as well as the truths pro- 
duced by it; or some succeeding authors 
would at one time or other, have reasoned 



tempore quo mundus Divinae mentis ac providi numi- 
nis ratione formatus est ; nee eo usque se iutentio 
potuit humanae fragilitatis extendere, ut originem 
jnandi facile possit ratione concipere aat explicarc. 
Julius Firmicus Maternui. Mathes. lib. 3. c.2. 
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as fortunately as his predecessor — hnt no- 
thing 6f this sort happened; instead of it 
we find) that the early ages had a great 
stock of truths, which they were so far from 
having learning enough to invent or dis- 
cover, that they could not so much as give a 
good account of the true meaning of them. 
A due consideration of these things must lead 
us to believe, that God at first revealed 
these things unto men ; that he acquainted 
them with what he had done in the creation 
of the world ; and what he had thus com* 
municated to them, they transmitted to their 
children's children. Thus God, who in 
these last days hath spoken unto us by his 
Son^ did in the beginning in some extraor- 
dinary manner speak unto our fathers ; for 
there was a stock of knowledge in the worid^ 
which we cannot see how the possessors 
could possibly have obtained any other way. 
Therefore fact, as well as history, testifies 
that the notion of a revelation is no dream ; 
and that Moses, in representing the eariy 
ages of the world as having had converse 
with the Deity, does no more than what the 
state of their knowledge obliges us to believer 

SheUon^ JSTor/olkj Oct. 2, 1727. 
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0» Dr. Siiucxford's Account of the Heatheii 
Gods J and Egyptian Dynasties brfore Menea : 
preceded by a short Account of the Manner 
in which the Egyptians buried their Dead, 
whence . originated the Grecian Fable of 
Charon^ his Bark^ and the Stygean Lake. 
By the Right Rev, Dr. R. Clayton^ Bishop 
of Clogher. 



Therb is a remarkable circumstance at» 
tending the lake Moeri^, which shews the 
situation of the city of Memphis to have 
been originally, as described by Herodotus, 
southward of the Pyramids and the Plain of 
mummies, or the burial place of the Egyp- 
tians* This circumstance occurs from the 
name given to this lake, even at this day, by 
the Arabians ; namely, the Birque, or lake 
of Charon. As it is acknowledged that the 
Pbda of mummies or burying-place of the 
ancient Egyptians, lies to the north of the 
lake Moeris ; therefore, in order that the 
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corpses of the Egyptians might be brought 
by boat to this burial-place, it was necessary 
they should come somewhere from the south. 
And as Memphis lay, according to Hero- 
dotus, on the south-east comer of the lake 
Moeris ; it is more than probable, that it 
was the custom of transporting the corpses 
of the ancient inhabitants of Memphis, in 
Charon's ferry-boat, from Memphis to tlie 
Plain of. mummies, which first occasioned 
this denomination to be given to that lake ; 
and also the inventions of the Grecian poets 
in a great part of the heathen mythology. 
This is positively asserted by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, who mentions it as an Egyptian cnistom 
of ancient date, for persons to be Bp» 
pointed at every t>he^s interment to ex9«ine 
tl\eir past lives. ^^ Before the body was buried 
(says he) the relations of the deceased gave 
notice both to the judges and friends of Aft 
deceased, of the day appointed for the inter* 
ment, saying, that such a one, naming die 
deceased by his name, is about to pass the 
lake. Then the judges, being in nirmber foarly^ 
sitting in a place prepared for them in the 
forim of a semicircle, on the other side' ef 
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the lake \ the oorpsc wa» brought over in it 
boat, conducted by a person, trho in the 
Egyptian tongue vtM called Charon: htit 
before the corpse mtm ffuflfored to be put into 
its coffin, every one was |>crniittc(i to accuse 
the dead person. If he wan found to have 
lived a wicked life, the judges gave sentence 
that he should not be Allowed to be buried | 
biit if no accuser appenred, or the acctiser 
was convicted of falsehood, then the friendi 
of the decea«ied made a funeral oration in 
his fovonr, and put the corpse into its coffin, 
and carried it to the place of intermentf 
Those who were condemned to be unworthy 
of sepulture, either ort account of cTimes 
tit debt?, were carried home again by their 
friends, and prohibited from beihjnf put'even 
hto a coffin. Orpheus having oliserved this 
oustom, says he, (Vom tlience fVamed th^ 
fkbles of the infernal Deities.'^' In tlie fol* 
lowing chapter he particularly mentions 

r 

Memphis as the place from whence Orpheus 
borrowed the scene of the lake Achcrusia, 
■nd the Blysian fields. ^^ There are, says he^ 
idbout Memphis delightful fields and lakes 
ttled with aronatic reeds ( and itt this pitted 
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the Egyptians for the most part bury their 
dead. And these corpses being brought 
over the lake Acherusia to the burying^place 
of the Egyptians, and there deposited^ has 
given rise to all those fictions which the 
Grecians have raised concerning the infernal 
deities.^' Here it is to be observed, that 
these aromatic reeds, with which this lake and 
the adjoining lands abound, are in the original 
called axc£«M*^9 acheroes^ and therefore . it vk 
probable that this lake was from thence de- 
nominated *Ax6CM<»« yj^yimy the Acherusian 
lake) which also shews the absurdity of all 
those derivations of the word Acheron, that 
are to be found in the Greek lexicons. And 
probably these acheroes are the same with 
those sweet scented reeds, or canes as they 
are called in the Hebrew, which are men- 
tioned Exod. XXX. 23. and Jer. vi. 30 which 
were used by the Israelites in the composition 
of their perfumes; and are spoken of as 
being brought from a far country. 

This however is manifest from what is 
before said, that the lake Moeris, or the 
Aoherusian lake, or the Birque of Charon, 
bordered on the city of Memphis, and laj 
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between that city and the plain of mummies, 
or the burying-place of the Egyptians^ 

We have already seen, that the situation 
•f Memphis^ and the custom of the Egyp- 
tians in burying their dead, by carrying 
them to the plain of mummies in Charon's 
ferry boat eross the Acherasian lake, first 
gave origin to the Grecian fiction of the 
Elysian fields,, with the infernal judges 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, and iEacus, &6. 
And Herodotus is very positive, that Hesiod 
and Homer, who lived only about four hun- 
dred years before him, were the first who 
regulated the system of the Grecian theology^ 
aiiigned names to the .several gods, and 
allotted, them their several employments. 
Dr.Shuckford, however, has undertaken to 
give us their real history; and in the first 
volume of his Connection supposes, from 
SynceUus and Manetho, that the eight demi- 
gods, and fifteen heroes of the Egyptian 
dynasties before Menes, were real persons 
Hying in Egypt before the Flood. ^^ For,*" 
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gays he, ^^ Mynetho rightly conjectnr es that 
they were antediluvians.^^ But, if they were 
such, how could Manetho or any one else 
come by their history ? These eight deini« 
gods, he says from Diodorus, were Sol, Sa^ 
turnus^ Rhea, Jupiter,' Juno, Vulcanus, Vesta, 
and Mercurius,' Whereas Herodotus de« 
dares, that Juno and Vesta were names 
utterly unknown in Egypt. And in the 
third Tol. of his Connection, Dr. Shuckford 
gives us the memoirs of the life of Jupiter, 
and supposes him to hare lived in Greece 
from about the time of Moses to within three 
or: four centuries of the Trojan war* He 
seems to place the principal scene of his 
activity about seven or eight generations be* 
fore the war of Troy ; and gives him a most 
numerous progeny. And because^ most of 
the kingdoms in Greece derived the origin of 
their state at about the distance of sev^n or 
eight generations of descent from Jupiter, he 
therefore concludes, that Jupiter lived about 
the time of Moses. Whereas the true con* 
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elusion to J^e deduced from thence is^):QOt 
iha^ Jupiter liT^d^ but that the use of lett^n 
W9fi.not knovm in Greece till i^bout seveu or 
eight/gomrsUaoaB of descent before the war 
of , Troy; *l|;KHiVMrhioh time Moses lived, an4 
» little after iwhich Cadmus first introduced 
them into Greece. For "" Cadmus was father 
t» Poljdorus, the father of Labdacus, the 
father of Laiuiii the father of Oedipus, the 
father of Polynites, the father of Thyrsander, 
irihto was one of the warriors at the siege 
of Troy. Accordingly Diodorus observes, * 
that Settiele, the daughter of Cadmus, wa^ 
tlie last of mortalis with whom Jupiter had 
any intrigues* Hence, it may be presumed 
dutt, as before that tijoae, when the Grecians 
were at a loss for the genealogy of their kings 
or princes, they fothered them upon Jupiter; 
Id now (he introduction of letters put on end 
to Ms attionrs, ;. Therefore it i$ most pro-* 
fartAe, that thtire never was any such real 
perfiian as Jitpiter, in Greece, any more than 
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there were such real persons as Chronus, 
Uranus, or Tellus, in Phoenicia^ Assyria, or 
Egypt. Whereas Dr. Shuckford collects 
from Diodorus and Apollodon]A) that Chro* 
nus was the son of Uranus,' and that from 
Uranus and Tytheea, or Tellus, were als# 
born the Centimani and the Cyclops, whom 
their father Uranus sent to inhabit the 
land of Tartarus. Whslt or where that 
country was, which was thus named, he 
says, may be difficult to determine; but 
gravely concludes that it can be no part of 
Crete. 

Now if we look into the description of 
Chronus, giren by Sanchoniatho, it will 
plainly convince us, that the representatioD 
was not taken from any real person ; but the 
design of it was only to give us a symlxrfical 
description of time, as the name propeily 
imports. For he is described with four eyes, 
two before, and two behind ; two of which 
were always shut, and two were always openf 
denoting that time has a reference both 
to what is past and what is to come; and i&. 
always upon the watch, even when it seems 
to be at rest. He was also delineated with 
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four wings, two of which were stretched out 

as in the action of flight, and two were con- 

tncted as in repose ; denoting that time, eve|i 

when seemingly stationary passes on, and 

when flying, is yet seemingly at a stand. 

Chronus is likewise by Sanchoniatho said to 

have dispatched his son with his own hand, 

and cut off the head of his own daughter, 

See. Which is only a metaphorical account 

of timers destroying his own produce. For 

thus Cicero,"* speaking of the real opinion 

which the ancients had of Chronus, saith, 

^^ Satumum autem eum esse voluerunt, qui 

cursum et conversionem spatiorum ac tem- 

porum contineret, qui deus Grmce id ipsum 

nomen habett K^vor, enim dicitur, qui est 

idem X^oyor, id est, spatium temporis. Sa- 

tiiraus autum est appellatus, quod saturetur 

aanis. Ex se enim natos commesse fingitur 

loHttts, quia consumit astas temporum spa- 

tia, annisque prasteritis insaturabiliter ex- 

pleton'^ 



• Cicero de Nat, Deer. 1. ii. 25. 
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Dr» Shuckford also gives us a history of 
the court of' Jiipiter upon earth; and sup-* 
|>ows that Neptune and Pluto were his bro^ 
thers^ Juno his wife, Vesta and Ceres bis 
aisters; Yulcaii, Mars^ Apollo, Diana, Mers 
^ury, Venus, and Minerva his children ; and 
imagine that they all h;^ been deified after 
their death, on account of their hairing . so 
wisely established the government of Crete. 
But I cannot conceive, how he will be - able 
to reconcile this with the eight deaiigodi of 
Manetlio S among whom . are Jupiter, iwk% 
Vulcao, Vesta, and Mercury^ supposed by 
him: to have reigned in Egypt before the 
.Flood ; and who, as he positively asserts ii| 
^mother place, certainly lived before the 
Flood^^ And again, speaking of the saai0 
deities^ he says,, the truth is t)iey were their 
antediluvian ancestors.''^ 

Whereas the truth is^ they were tbfeir 
postdiluvian ancestors, some of whom were 
of Egyptian, some of Phoenician, and 4ome 



p Shuckf. Con. vol. ii. p. 286. 
Ubid. vol. ii, p.S38. 
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of Grecian origin. The Phccnicians and 

Grecians, were they who introduced into 

Egypt the custom of worshipping gods in the 

form and figure of men ; as appears mani^v 

festly even from the famous god Vulcan, to 

whom it temple was erected by Meoes in 

Memphis. For it is plain from the yery 

form of the statue, as described by Hero^ 

dotus, that this was one of the Dii Patseci of 

die Pluenicians, being, as he says,- like those 

Phcenician figures which are placed in the 

prows of their ships, and called iirrMKw, not 

exceeding the figure of a pigmy. Aiid 

in another place he says that that quarter of 

die city of Memphis, where the temple of 

Yulcan stood, was inhabited by Phsenicians 

Irom Tyre ; and that all that region was 

oilled liie Tynan camp. Herodotus men^i 

dons also a temple built to Perseus in the 

eity^Chemis in the province of Thebesf 

but at the iuune time says that gymnastic 

exercises Fere lliere instituted entirdly 

agreeing with those used in Greece. ^ Whidli 

plainly shews that the origin of ^at temple 

and worship had been Qr^i^n« 
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Hence it appears^ in considering the nn^ 
tiquities of Egypt, how necessary it is to 
distinguish between the customs, inscrip- 
tions, and deities of the original Egyptians, 
that is, of those who were the Aborigines of 
the country ; and those customs, inscriptions, 
or deities, which were introduced afterwards 
by the PhcBnicians or Grecians, who came 
in later ages to inhabit there; though they 
are all equally called Egyptian. Otherwise 
we shall not be able to reconcile many seem« 
ing difficulties, as well in Herodotus as i^ 
later writers. Thus, for instance, ' Hero* 
dotus affirms that the custom of predicting 
future events was derived from the Egyp* 
tians. And (he account he gives of it is this: 
the priests of the Theban Jupiter told him 
that two priestesses were carried out of that 
country by certain PhcBuicians, who after- 
words, as they were informed, sold one in 
Libya, and the other in Greece ; from which 
priestesses the people of those countries 
learned the art of divination. Whereas, when 



' Herod. I. ii. 
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he is describingthccustomsof the Aborigines 
Egyptians, he expressly says* that no woman 
can act as a priest of any god or goddess; 
men only being employed in that office. 

The G recians were a people of a lively 
imagination, and readily took any traditip* 
nary hint, given by the Egyptians, and im- 
proved it into a regular fable. Of this there 
is a remarkable instance in the story related 
by Biodorus and Plutarch of the birth of 
five gods, when ^^ Rhea being with child by 
Saturn, was discovered by the sun, who, 
upon finding out her baseness, laid a curse 
upon her, that she should not be delivered 
in any month or year: that Mercury being 
in love with the goddess, lay with her also ; 
and then played at dice with the moon, and 
iron from her the seventy second part of 
eatfh day, and made. up these winnings five 
days, which he added to the year, making 
the year to consist of three hundred and 
sixty five days, which before consisted of three 
hundred and sixty days only ; and that in 
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learning. But he no where explains who 
this Hermes was. Dr.Shuckford says also that 
Pathros, whom he calls ^^ Pathrusim, ifi sup- 
posed to have first invented the use of. let- 
ters ; but Naphtuhim isL said to have learnt 
both them, and several other useful arts from 
him, and instructed his people in them» |n 
proof of this Dr. Shuckford quotes Syn^ 
cellus and Sir John Marsham; but unfor^ 
tunately neither Syncellus nor Marsham say 
one word about Naphtuhim, that I could 
find. 

If we look into Plutarch, we shall see 
that the inhabitants of Jhebais in upper 
Egypt were alone of all the Egyptians free 
from taxes towards supporting the sacred 
animals, because they worshipped only the 
god Cneph ; whom I suppose to be the; samp 
with Neph, as Ham waa indifferently called 
Cham or Ham. And Eusebius^ says from 
Philo-Byblius, that that idol under * the 
figure of a serpent with the head of a hawk^ 
which the Phoenicians called agathodaomony 

■ ■ ■ ■ .11 I SSS 

' Euseb. Prep lib. L c. 10. 
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or the good dicinon, the Egyptians called 
Cneph. 

! And what provcB that thiti Cneph or Neph 
was not ati imaginary idol, but a real man 
who had been deified by some of his ad« 
miren for his great endowments, is, that 
Eusebius* likewise says the Egyptians won* 
shipped the god Cneph under the image of 
a kii^ with a girdle about his waste and a 
sceptre in his hand, and an egg coming 
out of his mouth; which egg iras looked 
upon as an emblem of the world. And 
Strabo ^ says that there was in an island ad* 
Joining to Syene the temple and nilometre 
of the god Cneph ; whom, accoi^ing to the 
Greek termination of the word, he caUs 
Cnuphis. Which nilometre, or machine 
for measuring the increa^se oT' the Nile, 
shews that this god Cneph, Cnuphis, wNeph, 
had been some remarkable person Jiving 
near Syene, who had been famous for the 
use' of characteristic marks in bis obser- 
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tations on the rise of the Nile. For^ sa^n 
Strabo, ^^ this nilometre was a canal out out 
of one entire stone on the bank of the Nile, 
in which were engraven sereral lines to de« 
note the different increases of the Nile % to 
which Were also added several chantctcnristic 
marks to denote upon certain dayt; the 
future increase of the Nile. By obMming 
these, persons of iskill were capable of &rtn^ 
ing certain presages of the ensuing season i 
and could prognosticate, whether it. was 
likely to be fruitful or otherwise." 

What doniirms this opinion further h flu! 
great variety of emblematicsd figures, under 
which the gods Cnuph and Thoth.were bhfrr 
racterieed; all which seem (dainly to luive 
taken their origin from the nilometre of. tiie 
god Cnuphis near Syene. For nnco, .n 
Strabo expressly says^^ the Egyptian temp^ 
had no images in them^ that is^ nonei tof 
human form ; but only those of some aninMl, 
substituted to denote the object* of ^thysir 
worship ; hence it was, that the various em* 






» Strabo. lib/ 17. . 
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blematical characters inado use of by Cncph 
in hh nilometre furniHhcd those persons, 
who out of regard to his inemory 'were 
fond to worahip him as a god after hin 
deaths with a variety of emblematical re- 
presentations under which ho might be 
adored. As for example, that of a serpent 
with a lion^s head, of a serpent with a 
hawk's head, or that of a dog. 

As to that famous emblem of a dog, 
under which this god Cnuphls, or, as Vir- 
gil calls him,* Latrator Ann bis, was wor- 
shipped, it is certain, that the brilliant star^ 
which is known among astronomers by the 
name of the dognstar, and is one of the 
brightest in the whole firmament, becomcH 
risible in Egypt in the month of July, about 
the time of the year when, it is agreed by 
all writers, the Nile generally begins to 
overflow its banks. This star is therefore 
called by Hesiod £««<'>' 'Ano;, i. e. Sihoris 
Aster, the star of the river Sihor oi; the 
Nile ; Sihor being tlie nantc by whic)^ th<^ 



' Virgil. Mn. lib, viii. vrr (i<)S. 
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river Nile was knotrn in early times^ as ap^* 
pears from Josh. xiii. 3. andJeremiah ii. 18* 
which name was probably given it on ao« 
count of the dark colour of its waters at 
the time of its inundation : being derived 
from the Hebrew verb irw Shachar^ niger 
fiiU^ denigratus est^ whence also it was 
called by the Greeks, MfX«r. And hence 
Virgil, speaking of this river, says, 

Kt viridem iflgyptum nigra foccundai arena. 

where Scrvius in his notes remarks, nam 
antea Xilus Mblo dicehatur. And there- 
fore this symbol of a dog might have been 
used by Neph in his nilometre as a charac- 
teristic mark to denote the rise of this star, 
which warned them to prepare their grounds 
for being flooded by the Nile. Whence 
probably it obtained the name of the dog- 
star ; and Neph might himself in aften-ages 
be worshipped under this symbol, and hence 
also obtain the name of Taautus or Taaut, 
i. e. the dog.' 
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HISTORY OF THE WORLD CONNECTED. 



BOOK I. 

^Whatever may have been the opinions ofphilo- 
lophen, or the fables of poets, about the origin of 
mankind, we are sufficiently informed from^ history, 
that we are descended from two persons, Adam and 
Eve, They lived in the eastern parts of the world; 
their first children were Cain and Abel. Josephus^ 
mentions their having daughters, but does not say 
how many; whkt their names were,' when they were 
bom, or how they married. 

'Gen.i. ^6. ii. 7, &c. Sanchoniatho begins mankind 
from two mortals, Protogonus and Kon ; the other heathen 
▼Titers are not so particular. Diodorus Siculus formed 
bis account of the origin of mankind, not from history, 
hat from what he thought to be the ancient philosophy. 

^ Antiquit. lib. i. c. ii. p. 7. 

' Some writers have imagined that Cain and Abel were twins, 

VOL. I. B 
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Cain and Abel grew men, but were of a diiFcrent 
genius and disposition ; Cain was an husbandmani 
Abel a shepherd : Abel was more virtuous than his 
brother, and when they brought their offerings, his 
sacrifice was accepted beyond Cain's ; Cain hereupon 
took a prtvate opportunity, and out of envy and 
malice killed him. And this was the first act of 
violence committed in the world ; it proceeded from 
a principle, which many actions of the same sort have 
since proceeded from, a spirit of emulation, which 
being not duly managed, and made a spur to virtue, 
took an unhappy turn, and degenerated into malice 
and revenge. Soon after Cain had conmiitted this 
wicked action, God appeared to him ; but the ex« 
amination and result of this affair will be best seen^ 
if I add it in three cnr four particulars. 

I. God had before both vindicated hinisell(^ and 
excused Abel, from having either of them given the 
least reason for this violent and unjust proceedings 
God had indeed accepted Abel's ofiering beyond 
Cain's; but that was owing to AbePs being (letter 
than Cain's, and not to any partiaility in God; for if 
Cain would have been as deserving, he should havt 
been as well accepted. If thou dost u^etfy said God 

I 

but the account of their births. Gen. i?. 1, 2, contradicts 
this notion. Others hare supposed, (see Selden de Jnro If Mm 
tmrall et Gentium, lib. v. c. viii.) that Etc at each of thair 
births brought forth a daughter, and that Cain married the 
daughter bom with Abel, and Abel the daughter bora 
with Cain : but the trifling conceit^ of this sort that mighl 
Ve mentioned are innumerabU. 
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to him,'' $hali thou not f i. e. thou shalt be accepted; 
but if thou doest not well^^ sin lieth at the door. 
And as to Abel, he had not affected to slight Cain, 
CMT to set himself above him ; Abel would always have 
been heartily disposed to pay him all respect ; and 
Gain might have had all the superiority of an elder 
brother ; for so God argued with him/ unto thee shhll 
he kii desire^ or will be, and thou shalt rule over 
Mm, i. e. thou mayest be his superior. 

The expositors seem to treat this as a very difficult 
passage, and there are several very wild and foreign 
senses put upon the words, unto thee shall be his de^ 
tire. The true meaning of them is clear and easy, if 
we consider that there are two expressions in the 
Hebrew tongue to signify the readiness of one person 
to serve or respect another. The one of them ex« 
presses an outward attendance, the other the inward 
temper .or readiness of mind to pay respect or honour* 
T*m^n aine elyad, or, our eyes are to his hand, is the 
one expression, ^(e npwrn teshukah e/, or, our desire 
is to him^ is the other. Of the former we have an 
instance. Psalm cxxxiii. The eyes of servants are 
to the hand of their masters^ and the eyes of a maiden 
ere to the hand of her mistress^ i. e. they stand 
ready with a vigilant observance to execute their or- 
ders. We meet the other expression in the place 
before us, in Gren. iii. 16, and it imports an inward 



^ Gkn. It. 7. * Dr. Lightfoot renders 

fte word chataah here, a siri'^offering^ as if God had re« 
prehended^ Cain for not making a due atonement for bis 
fins. See hereafter in B. ii. ' Gen. It. 7. 

b9 
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teipiper ai^d disposition of mind to pay respect and 
honour. , His desire will be unto thee^ i. e. he will 
be heartily devoted (as we say in English) to honour 
and respect you, and thou shaltj or mayest, rule over 
him^ i. e. you may have any service from him you 
can desire. 

I have bad an interpretation of this 7th verse com« 
municated to me by a person of very great learning, 
and I find the ? critics favour it. He thought the 
whole verse was spoke of Cain^s sin, that the Hebrew 
words might be translated as I have interlined them* 
below,*" and that it might be Englished thus. If thou 
dost well J shalt thou not be accepted ? but if thou dost 
not well sin lieth at the door: indeed the appetite of 
it J i. e. of sin, will be at theey i. e. to tempt thee, but 
thou shouldst rule over it. But the words will, I 
think, in no wise bear this sense, inntm teshukatOj 
is not the desire or appetite of iV, but of him. And 
U boy does not signify tY, but him. And the expres- 
sion mptts^n *j>^ eleka teshukato^ is the Hebrew ex- 
pression for, He will heartily respect thee^ and not 
for. Sin will tempt thee. 

2. After Cain had been so wicked as to kill hit 
brother, God was pleased to pass a very just sentence 
upon him : his aim was to have made himself great 
and flourishing, in favour with God, and credit with 
men, without any one to stand in competition with 



« See S}Tiop. Critic, in loc. 

* Ellin gubemarcs tu scd appeiitus ejus quldcm te apu4.. 
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him; but lie was disappointed in every particular 
he aimed at, for his attempting to coitipasR his desip^nA 
KO "wickedly ; the ground was sentenced not to f/ield 
Aim her strcngth^^ i. e. he was to be unprosperous iii 
his husbandry and tiila/a^e; and, instead of being in 
God's favour with(mt rival, he was heftocforwards,** 
io be hid from his face ^ i. e. he was not -to have any 
longer that happy converse with the' Deity, which 
these first ages of the world were blessed with ; and 
he was to be * o fugitive and a vagabond^ - si/ far from 
being dblc to live amongst his friends with credit and 
satisfaction, that the sense of what he had done 
should so "* hurry him, as io force him to retire from 
them to a distant part of the world, as a mischievous 
persQn not fit to live and be endured amongst them. 

3. ("ain had, in a little time, a full conviction of 
his folly and wickedness. He repeats over " God's 
sentence against himself, as acknowledging the justice 
of it, and withal, thouglit so ill of himself, and had 
so true a sense of his crime, as to imagine,** that 
txery one that happened on him would kill him^ that 
mankind would rise against him, as a person not fit to ho 
suiiered to live, and in their omu defence destroy him. 
Asenso of these things moved him to a great compunc- 
tion : Is my sin^ cried he, too great to be forgi'den? 
for this is the true sense of ver. IS. We translate 

* Gen. iv. 11, 12. . ^ Ver. 14. 

* Gen. iv. 12. ^ "* The Hrbrcw words 
express an unsett I educss of oiind, which probably induced 
the Lxx. to trauslalo them rnw^ n»t rpttAuv, 

" Ver. 14. • Ibid, 
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the words, my punishment is greater than I can 
bear; but the Hebrew word pr ' aten, sigaifies ini- 
quity rather than punishment, and the verb Mva ntisha 
signifies to be forgiven, as well as to bear ; and the 
verse may be rendered either positively, mj/ iniquity 
is too great to be forgiven^ or the « Hebrew expo* 
sitors {ake it by way of interrogation, is my iniquity 
too great to be forgiven ? And this last senise is the 
best; for. 

Upon Cain^s being brought to a sorrow for his siti, 
God was pleased, in some fmeasure, to pardon his 
transgression. There was as yet no express law'against 
murder, and God ' gave a strict charge, that no one 
should for this &ct destroy Cain. Some writers * 
inake this an addition to his punishment, but I see 
no reason for their opinion. As Mdses has represented 
this affair, it appears, that Cain was very sorry for 
what he had done, and acknowledged the just sen- 
tence of God against him ; but represented that he 
should be in continual danger of a still further evil; 
namely, that it should come to pass, that every one 
that should find him, or happen on him, should kilt 
him ; hereupon he bewailed the wretched state he had 
brought himself into, and cried, is my sin too great 
to be forgiven .' Can I find no mercy ? No mitigation 
of the punishment I have brought upon myself? 

p See the word so used 1 Sam. xx. 8, and In other places 
of Scripture so used very often, particularly Job xi« 8. 

<» Sep Fagius in loco. » Gen. W. 16. 

* Fagius, Menochius, Timtns, and other expositbrs, giv» 
the place this sense. 3 
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Hereupon God was pleased so far U) fiirovr him, as 
to give orders, that no one !lhould kill him, and to 
make him easy by giving him assurance of it. 
For so the words, verse 15, which we render, God, 
set a mark upon Cain^ should be interpreted. The 
Hebrew word rm aothy is a sign or token. The bowy 
Gen. ix. was to be rffnh leaothj for a sign or token 
that the world should be no more destroyed by water. 
So here the expression, rm \»l^ mT 02^1 vejashem 
Jehovah lecain Aothy is not as we render it. And 
God set a mark upon Cainy but God gave or ap- 
pointed a sign or token, f. e. to assure him, that 
no one should kill him. And here I might observe, 
that there is no foundation in the original, for the 
guesses and conjectures about the mark 'set upon 
Cain ; about which so many writers have egregiously 
trifled.* 

i I ' ' I . asgasaaaaaapag 

^The ridiculous conjectures upon this point hare been 
almost without number. Some imagine that God imprest a 
letter on bis forehead ; and others hare been so curious in their 
inquiries as to pretend to teli what the letter was : a letter of 
the word Abel, say some ; the four letters of Jehorah, say 
others ; or a letter expressing his repentance, say a third 
sort of writers. There hare been some that inmgined that 
Abel's dog was appointed to go with him wherever he 
went, to warn people not to kill him ; but this does not 
come up to the humour of a mark set on Cain, and there, 
fore other writers rather think his face and forehead were 
leprous ; others, that his mark was a wild aspect, and terri. 
ble rolling eyes; others say, he was subject to a terrible trem- 
bling, so 9^ to be scarcely able to get his food to his mouth. 
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After this, Cain removed vi\i\v his ivife and chil^^ 
dren from the place where lie had before lived, arm^l 
travelled into" the huid of Nod; here he settled, aimd 
as his family increased, took care tQ have themr 
dwellings built near to one another, and so made a 
little town or city, which he called Enoch, '^ from « 
son he had of that name. Here his descendants floix'v 
rished till the Flood ; they were the mechanics and 
tradesmen of the age tliey lived in. The sons of 
Lamech, who was the fifth in descent from Caioi 
were the chief artificers of their time. Lamech^ had 
two wives, Adah and Zitlah; by Adah be bad. two 
sons, Jabal and Jubal.' Jabal invented tents, and 
gathered together herds of cattle;^ Jubal ibund out 
music. By Zillah he had a son named Tubal Cain,^ 
who invented the working of brass and iron ; and a 
daughter called Naamah, Moses only mentions her 
name ; the Rabbins ' say, she was the inventor of spin- 
ning. The descendants of Ci^in lived a long time in some 
fear of the family of Adam, lest they should attempt 

a notion taken from the hx\. who translate fugitive and 
vagabond, nvft/y xj»i r^i/xA/y. And there are some writers that 
have improved this conceit, by adding, that wherever he went 
the earth trembled and shook round about him. But thero 
is another notion of Cain^s mark, as good as any of the 
rest, namely, that he had a horn fixed on his forehead, te 
fcach all mf^n to avoid him. 

"Gen. iv. IG. « Vcr. 17. 

y Ver. 19. ' Vcr. 20. 

• Vcr. 21. , ^ Vcr. 2ti. 

' See Gcncbrard in Chron. k Lvra. 
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to revenge upon them AbcPs death. It is supposed^' 
that it was for this reasou that Cain built a city, that his 
children might live moar together, and be able more 
easily to joiu and unite for the common safety. La-* 
mech endeavoured to reasou them out of these fears, 
aiid therefore calling his family together, he argued 
with them to this purpose : — '' Why should we make 
our lives uneasy with these groundless suspicions i 
wlidt have we done, that we should be afraid of? \Vc 
Jiave not killed a man, nor ofiVred any injury to our 
brethren of the other itimily ; and surely reason must 
teach them, tha,t tliey can have no right to hurt us. 
Cain indeed, our ancestor, killed Abel, but God was 
so far pleased to forgive his sin, as to threaten to take 
seven-fold vengeance on any one that should kill him ; 
if so, surely they must expect a much greater punish- 
ment, who shall • presume to kill any of us: if 
Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, surely Lamech, or 
any of his innocent family, seventy-seven fold." This 
I lake to be the meaning of the >>peerh of Lamech to 
his wives, Gen. iv. ^3. Moses has introduced it, 
Yvilbout any connection with what went before, or fol- 
lows after, so that at first sight it is not easy to know 
what to apply it to ; the expressi(m itself is but dark, 
and the expositors have attempted to explain it very 
imperfectly. The Rabbins tell a traditional story, 
v^'hich they say, will lead us to the meaning of it; 
<hey inform us, that '' Lamech being blind, took his 
son Tubal Cain to hnnt with him in the woods, where 
(hoy happened on Cain, who used to lurk up and 



^ Mcnochius in loc. 
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down in the thickets, afraid of the converse anc 
ciety of men ; that the lad mistook him JTor some 1 
stirring in the bushes, and that Lamech by the d 
tion of Tubal Cain, with a dart or arrow killed 1 
this, they say, was the man he killed by his maun 
him. Afterwards, when be came to see what he 
done, he beat Tubal Cain to death for misinfon 
him, and so killed a young man, by hurting or bei 
him." But this unsupported old story is too id 
need a confutation. The most probable sense (^ 
words is, I think, that which I have given them ii 
paraphrase above. / have slain a many shouk 
read interrogatively, have I slain a man ? i. e. 1 1 
not slain a man, to my woun£ngj i. e. that I sh 
be wounded for if, nor a young man to my hurt; 
nor have I killed a young man that 1 should be 
or pimished for it. And this is the sense whiel 
Targum of Onkelos most excellently gives the pi 
^^ I have not killed a man," says Onkelos, ** th 
should bear the sin of it, nor have I destroyed a jt 
man, that my offspring should be cut off for it ; " 
the words of the next verse agree to this sense sc 
actly, there will be n seven^fold vengeance paid 
killing Cainy surely then a seventy times seven 
kitting Lamechy that I wonder how Onkelos shi 
mistake the true meaning of them, when he ban 
justly expressed the sense of the other. 

Adam, soon after Cain^s leaving him, had as 
whom he called Se<h ; what o<her children he had. 
are not certain;^ we are told he had several, I 

i : . I . ■ I _■ I Inn .' I ■ I. I ■ '■"■■ ■■ 

• Gen. IT. 25. ' Chap. t. 4. 
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sons and daughters, probably a number of both, tui« 
^ table to the many years of his life, and to the increase 
necessary to people the world. Moses has given us 
only the genealogy from Seih to Noah. . The children 
of Seth lived separate from the rest of mankind,^ they 
lived a pastoral life, dedicated themselves to the ser* 
rice of God, and in a little time, in the days of Enos, 
the sons of Seth were distinguished by the name of* 
the sons of God. It is uncertain how long the chiU 
dren of this family were so eminent for their virtue; 
Enos, one of them, was a person of a distinguished 
character, and the integrity of his life obtained him a 
passage into a better world * without dying. It is 
probable that all the persons mentioned by Moses 
from Seth to Noah, lived up to their duties, for the 
Flood was, as it were, deferred, until they were safe 
oufti|>f the world. In the days of Noah there was a 
([eneral impiety. The*" sons of God married the \ ^ 
daughters of men ; the children of Seth took wives out \ 
of (he other families, and an et)// communication cor* ' 
mpted their manners. The wickedness of the world 

" Joseph. Antiq. lib. i. cap. d. 

* Gen. It. 26. 

* Wo might perhaps bo inclined by some of the versions 
to think that Knoch died a natural death, and that his trans« 
latlon hero mentioned, was only lucli a translation as is 
spoken of, Wisd. iv. 10, 11. But the writer of the Book 
of the Hebrews takos it very clearly In another sense. Hob. 
xi. 5. By faith Enoch was translated^ thai he should not 
see death, 

^ Ccn. tI. 2. 
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grew to such a hcighth, tJiat it pleased God to deter- 
mine to destroy it. Noah -^as a just and upright iii£t.ii, 
and he found ^ favour with God. God discovered to 
him, that he intended to destroy the inhabitants of tlie 
world by a flood™ about a hundred and twenty yean 
before-hand, and instructed him how to save himself 
and family, and a few creatures of every sort from the 
deluge. . 

Noah hereupon, according to God's directioiu, 
built an ark, about " six hundred feet long, a hundred 
•feet widcy and sixty feet deep, contrived into three 

> Ver. 8. 

"* I suppose God determined that mankind should bestOl 
continued one hundred and twenty years, vcr. 3. about the 
time that he communicated his intentions of a flood to 
Noah. 

■ The Hebrews made use of three sorts of cubits, 1. Thi 
common cubit, which was about one foot and half of our 
measure. 2. The sacred cubit, which was a hand's breadth 
more than the common cubit. 3. The geometrical cubit, 
which was about nine feet. The reader, if he consults 
Buteo's treatise about the ark, or reads what Pool haf col- 
lected Syn. Critic, in loc. may be satisGed that the ark is to bt 
measured by the conunon cubit. The standard of a common 
cubit was that part of a man^s arm, which reaches from tht 
bent of the elbow to the point of the middle finger. If we 
think the stature of mankiud in Moses's time larger than it 
now is, we may suppose the common cubit something 
larger ihan wc should now compute it : if not, the strict mea- 
sure of the ark will be, length, four huudred and fifty feet; 
breadth, seyenty-five; hcighth, forty .five; and the best wri- 
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sAories, into this ark he n^thercd such * a number of 
the creatures as God appointed him, and having pre- 
pared sufficient provision, he and his wife, and their 
three sons and their wives, went into the ark in the 
six hundredth year of Noah's life, about the f begin* 
ning of our Noveralier, according to the Hebrew com- 
putation, Anno Mundi 1656, and God caused a flood 
of water over all tlie world, thirty feet higher than the 
highest mountains, and thereby destroyed the inhabi- 
tants of it. 

This is all the history which Moses has given us of 
the Antideluvian world. We have short hints of 
those times in the remains of some heathen writers, 

ten generalif agree, that the common stature of mankind ^ 
has always been much the same that it now is. 

"The number of creatures taken into ^hc ark is very in« 
l^cniously conjectured by Butaeo and Uisliop Wiikins, and 
the substance of what both have said upon the subject is set 
down m Pool's Syn. Crit. Vide Pool in loc. 

'The second llebrew month, before tlie children of 
Israel were delivered out of Egypt, was Marchcsvan, 
which begins about the middle of our October, and ends 
tbout the middle of our November. After that deliverance, 
the beginning of the year was altered, and Nisan made the first 
month ; but this alteration of the year was observed by tha 
Jews, only in calculating tlicir fasts and feasts, and ecclcsi,. 
tstical computations, and it is not likely that the Book of 
('cnesis contains any computation of this latter sort; so the 
lerentcchth day of the second month, Gen, vii. 11. the day 
on which the Flood began, is the seventeenth of Marches* 
Tin, t, e. first or second of our November. Mr. Whiston 
tj^ys, November the twenty .eighth, Theory, p. 112. 
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and if we make allowance for the fables^ which 
heathen theology had introduced into all parts of i 
early history, the substance of what they oflfer ag 
very remarkably with the accounts of Moses. . B 
8US wrote the history of the Chaldeans ; Sanchcmli 
of the Phoenicians ; and the antiquities of Egypt i 
collected by Manetho, the Egyptiant It may na 
amiss to examine the remains of these writers, in oi 
to see what their accounts are of the first ages of 
world . 

I. As to the history of Berosus, the substance < 
as it is given us from Abidenus AppoUodorus, 
Alexander Polyhister,"! is to this purpose, that tl 
were ten kings of Chaldca before the Flood, Alo 
Alasparus, Amelon, Amenon, Metalarus, Dao 
Aedorachus, Amphis, Oliartes, Xisuthrus. 1 
Xisuthrus was warned in a dream that mankind 
to be destroyed by a Flood on the 15th day of 
month Daesius, and that he should build a sort of si 
and go into it with his friends and kindred, audi 
he should make a provision of meat and drink, 
tak^ into his vessel fowls and four-footed beasts ; i 
Xisuthrus acted according to the admonition ; bu 
ship, and put into it all that he was commanded, 
went into it with his wife and children, and dea 
friends. When the flood was come, and begai 
abate, Xisuthrus let out some birds, which findin| 
food nor place to rest on, returned to the ship aga 
after some days, he let out the birds again, but i 
came back with their legs daubed with mud. Sc 



^ y id. Euseb. Chron. 
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days after, he let them go the third time, but theit 

they came to the ship no more« Xisuthrus understood 

liereby, that the earth appeared again above the 

waters, and taking down some of the boards of th« 

ship, he saw that it rested upon a mountain ; some 

time after, he, and his wife and his pilot went out of 

the ship, to offer sacrifice to the gods, and they were 

never seen by those in the ship more. But the person! 

in the ship, after seeking him in vain, went to Baby« 

Ion. The Xisuthrus here mentioned was evidently 

Ifoah. And Berosus supposes from Alorus to Xisu- 

thnis ten genemtions, and so many Moses computer 

from Adam to Noah. 

II. The hbtory of Sanchoniatho is to this effect. ' 
1%at the first mortals were Protogonus and JEon ; thaf 
by these were begotten Genus and Genea ; the chil- 
dien of these were Phos, Pur, and Phlox ; and of 
thete were begot Cassius, Libanus, Antilibanus, and 
Bnthys* Memrumus and Hypstiranius were dc* 
smded from these, and their children were Agreus 
andHalieus ; and of these were begotten two brothers, 
one of them named Chrysor and Ho^pha^stus; the 
name of the other is lost. From this generation came 
two brothers, Technites and Autochthon, and of them 
were begotten Agrus and Agrotes ; Amynus and Ma* 
gttswere their children, and Misor and Sydcc were 
descended of Amynus and Magus. The son of Misor 
was Taaiitus or Tyoth. This is the Phoenician gene* 
tlogy of the first ages of the world, and it requires no 
great pains to show how far it agrees with the accounts 

' lu Euscb. Prep. Evang. 
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of Moses.' The first mortals mentioned by Sanchonia^ 
(ho, and called Protogonus and Mon^ were undoubt- 
edly Adam and Eve ; and his Misor, the fathier of 
Taautiis, is evidently the M izraim of Moses. From 
Protogonus to Misor, Sanchoniatho computes eleven 
generations, and from Adam to Mizraim, Moses makai 
twelve ; so that Sanchoniatho falls short of Moses only 

! one generation, and this, I conceive, happened by 

:^]iis not having recorded the Flood. 

But thirdly, let us, in the neTd place, consider tlie 
Egyptian Antiquities, as collected by Manetho ; and 
here, I must confess, we meet with great difiBculties. 
The records of most nations fall short of the Flood ; 
neither Chaldca nor Phoenicia have offered any thing 
that can seem to be before Moses's time of th^ Crea- 
tion ; but Manetho pretends to produce antiquities of 
Egypt, that reach higher than the Creation by thou- 
sands of years. " 

The accounts of Manetho seem at first sight so ex-" 
travagant, that many * good writers look upon them 
as mere fictions, and omit attempting to say any thing 
about them ; but other learned men" are not so well sa- 
tisfied with this proceeding, but think that bjradue 
examination the Egyptian dynasties may be made- 



* Scaligcr supposes his Julian period to begin above' 
sercn hundred years before the world, but imagined tlid- 
Egyptian dynasties to reach higher than the beginning 4>f' 
that period by above seven thousand years. Sec Can. Isag* 
lib. ii. p. 123. 

^ Pelav. Doctrin. Temp. 1. 10, c. 17. 

" Marsh. Can. Chron. p. 1. 
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tolerably clear, and ro<luccd at IcaNt to a dcfi^recof 
probability. The miniortune In, ive have none of the 
ori/ifinal works, from whencje Uioy were collected, or 
which fi^ave acc^ount of Uirm. The hiHtorianH) I)io# 
dorUH SiculuN, and Herodotus, did not examine these 
matterH to th(^ l)oUom, and we have no remairiA of the 
old Egyptian (3hronicon, or of the workH of Manetho^ 
excfpt only Kome qnotationH in the workn of other 
writero. The (*hrono^rii])hia of Syncelhis, written by 
one George, an ablM>t of the monnstery of St, Simeon, 
tnd called Syneelluii, ai tx^ng Snflrogan (o TaraHius, 
Patriarch of CouHfantinoph*, in the only work we haYO 
ti>[p)to for theKe antiquifieR, SyncelliiN rollreted tho 
quolationH of the ohi (Jhronicon, and of Manetho, 
indof RratONlheneN, aH he found thrm in the work« 
of AfricanuH and RusrbiuH; and <he works of Africa* 
ntuand EuMebiu.s being now lost, (for it iH well known 
that the work which g<N)H undor tin* name of KuMebiuN^A 
Chronicon is a composition of Scnligt'r's,) vye havo 
nothing to l>e de|MMHl(*d upon, but what we find in 
Sjncellus above«menti(med . 

Our learmnl countryman, »Sir John Marsham, has 
collected from KyncciluH Ihe opinions ofUieHf* writers; 
ind it must app<*ar to any one who (M>nsidrrH what he 
hai offered fnmi them," that Hiey every one in their 
turn took gn«at libeKieH in (!orn*cting an<l altrrini^, 
what they pretended to copy from one another ; and 
though every one of them took a di (tenant schrme, 
yet not one of them could give a cloar and (consistent 
ire^Huit of the Kgyptian dynusUrs. Sir John Mar- 



'^ Marilham Can. U^oKarafrnMxm. 
VOL. I. C 
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sham comes the nearest to it of any; the account he 
ff ives from Menes down>vard, is exceedingly probap 
ble, being consistent with the histories of other na- 
tions; and he has given some hints which may, I 
think, h»ad to a very good explication of those dy* 
nasties which preceded Menes. 

The £s:vptian dvnastie^ are bv all that have treated 
of them, alloweil to give an account, first of their 
gods ; secondly, of their demi-goils and heroes; 
thirdly, of their kings ; and in this order the histo- 
ricins agree to treat of the Egyptian antiquities, ^ Frwa 
Menes downward the account is clear, if we take it aa 
Sir John Marsham has explained it. The number of 
kings are too many, if supposed to succeed one ano- 
iher, as Manetho imagined ; but if we suppose them 
to be contemporaries, as Sir John Marsham has reprc* 
sented them, the accounts of Egypt from Menes or 
Mizraim, will be easy, and will agree very well witk 
the accounts we have of other nations. Africanua^ 
with good* reason, imagined all that is prior to or he- 
fore Menes to be antideluvian ; some broken reports of 
what was the state of Egypt before the Flood, Let 
us, therefore, consider the antiquities of Egypt in 
this view, and trace them backwards. The kingS| 
the first of whom was Menes, reigned after the Flood. 
Who were the demi-gods and heroes that preceded 
tliem ? how many were they ? and how long did they 
reign ? In the next place we must enquire who were 
the gods of Egypt, and what arc their reigns? and 
perhaps such a thread of enquiry as this may help 

X=SSSS=i I ■ 1^ 

^ Sec DiodoruS| 1. !• ■ SynoelluS| p. 54* 
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through the difficulties of the Egyptian antiqui- 

• ___ 

ACS* 

The substance of tlie Egyptian accounts is, that 
there were thirty dynasties in Egypt, consisting of 
onehundretl and thirtc^en generations, and which took 
up the space of (hirty«six thtnisand five hundred and 
twenty-five years. That after this period was run, 
then there rcMgned eight demi-gods in the space of 
two hundred and seventeen years. After them suc- 
ceeded the CycliCynici, i. e. according to Manetho,* 
ftiace of heroes, in nunil)er iillleen, and their reigns 
took up four hundnnl and forty-tliree years; then 
began tlie reigns of their kings, the first of whom was 
Henes. 

Menes, tliercfore, by Syncelhis cnUcHi Mestraim, 
being the M izraim of Moses, the eight (lemi*gods and 
fifteen hennas that reigned in I''gyi)t liefore liini, were, 
M Manetho rightly con jectmrs, antideluviaiis ; and 
We have to enquire how their reigns t(M)k up two bun- 
dled and seventeen, and four hundred and forty-tliree, 
in all six hundred and sixty years. 

Now, in onler to explain what is meant by the num- 
ber of years in these reigns, I would observe, that 
perhaps Egypt was peopled no more than six hundred 
and sixty years before the FIoimI; which may be true, 
though we suppose an elder son of Adam to have 
bmught a colony thither. Seth was born in the one 
handrcd and thirtieth year of Adam's life, and Seth 
lived until within six hundrtnl and fourteen years of 
theFlood ; and therefore a son of Adam, but n century 

* Syncellus, p. 40* 
C2 
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younger than Seth (and Adam lived eight hundred 
years after the birth of Seth, and begat sons and 
daughters) might plant Egypt, and live one hundrec) 
and fifty years at the head of his plantation ; or if w^ 
8upix)se it first planted by some children of Adam^ 
two or three centuries younger, they might come U^ 
Egypt in the jQower of their days. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that the eight demi- 
gods, and the fifteen heroes, cannot be a series of 
kings succeeding one another ; for seven generationi 
in such a succession, would take up very near thfi 
number of years allotted to all of them, as may be 
seen by looking into the lives of Adam's descendants, 
set down by Moses. If we begin forty-six years be- 
fore the death of Seth, we may see that Enos lived 
ninety-eight years after Seth, Cainan ninety-five yean 
after Enos, Mahalaleel fifty-five yearsafter Cainan, Ja- 
red one hundred and thirty-two years after Mahalaleel, 
Enoch was translated before his father's death ; Me- 
thuselah died two hundred and thirty-four years after 
Jared, and in the year of the Flood, and Lamech 
died before Methuselah ; the succession of these men, 
and there are but seven of them, and a short piece of 
Seth's life, took up six hundred and sixty years ; and 
therefore if the lives of the other branches of Adam's 
family were of the same length with these, and it is 
probable they were, eight demi-gods and fifteen heroes 
(twenty-three persons) could not succeed one another 
in so few years. In this point, therefore, the Egyp- 
tian writers make great diiliculties, by supposing these 
demi-gods and heroes to reign one after another, when 
if is impossible to fmd a good account of the times of 
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3uch successive reigns, or \o bring the ivhole series of 
llicm within the compass of time allotted to them ; 
liut we may moke this difficulty easy, if we suppose 
tlie eight demi-gods to be contemporaries, persons of 
great eminence and figure in the age they lived in, 
and the fifteen heroes, who lived after tlicse demi- 
gods, contemporaries with one another ; and T think 
their diflercnt titles, as well as what we find about 
them in the historians, lead us to this notion of them. 
If these persons were a successive number of kings, 
from the first of them to the Flood, why shouUl eight 
of them be called demi-gods, and the rest but heroes ? 
The superior appellation of the first eiglit, looks as if 

I 

' thej stood upon an equal ground with one another^ 
but something higher than those who came after them. 
And perhaps they were eight children of Adam, and 
he had certainly enough to spare many times eight to 
people the several parts of the world. These came 
to)|[etIier with their families into Egypt, lived all 
within the compass of two hundred and seventeen 
yean; (which is an easy supposition) and being all the 
heads of the families that came with them, and were 
descended from them, they might be so revered by 
their posterity, as to have a title superior io what their 
descendants attained to. And it is observable that the 
historians who mention them, give them names very 
bvourable to this account of them ; the demi-gods, 
according to Diodorus,** were Sol, Saturnus, Rhea, 
Jupiter, Juno, Vulcanus, Vesta, Merciirius; and 
these arc the names of persons, not of difl^erent, but 

^ Lib. 1. 
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JBiii to the first of fhoir gcKls, called hero Vulcaii| 
they iNsi^ no time, hiN reign Ik unlinu(e<K I sup|xM 
thoy meant hen^by to intimate that the supreme CioB 
ivaKcternal, his power infinite, his reign not (confined 
to any (me, or any nnmlHT ofnges, hut extending itaelf 
through all: and Kuch high notionn the KgyptiauM cer- 
tainly had of the supreme Deity, though they had 
also l)uried them in luNips of the grosaeat crron. 
This 1 take to he a true account of the Kgyptiaa 
dynaMies ; and it* it l)e so, their hisuiry \h not so ez« 
travngant as luis l)een imagineil. The snbstanco of 
^hat they oHer is, that the supiemeftOD is eternal,— 
to his HMgn thry assign no time; that the sun, mooni 
and stars ran their courses thousands of years before 
man was upon the earth ; into this notion they were 
led by their astnmomy ; that l'«gypt was peopled viz 
hundred iind sixty years iM'fore the Floml ; and very 
probably it might not br ])eoplrd sooner, considering 
that mankind begun in OhaUlea, and that first the 
plantation went easlwnnl with (lain, and that Seth and 
his family settled nrur hemic. Amongst these finit in- 
habitants of Kgypt therr were eight clemi-gtMls, and 
fifteen heroes, i. r. three and twenty |)ersons illustrious 
and eminent in their generations. After the FltMid 
reigned Menes, whom Moses railed Mi/raim, andafler 
Mi/raim, a succession of kings down to Nectanebus. 

Manetho wrote his history by order of Ptolemy 
Philndelphus, some time ai\er the Srptuagint transla- 
tion was made. When the Hebrew antiquities were 
published to the world, the Kgyptians gn^w jealous ol 
the honour of their nation, and were willing to shew 
that they could trace up their memoirs, even highei 
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wducing the antidcl avian lives to our standard, is 
fullof absurdities. The whole time of this first ivorld 
woald, at this rate, be less than ISO years. Methu^ 
Bclah himself would have been little more than eighty 
years old , not so long-li ved as many even now are . Tho 
persons above<*mentioned would have had children^ 
Tvhen mere infants. Besides, .if we compute the ages 
ofthose who lived after the Flood, by this way of 
reckoning, and we have no reason from the text to 
alter, they will not amount to the years of a man. 
Abraham for instance, who is said to have died in a 
good okl age, an old man and full of years, was,' as 
Moses writes, 175 years old ; but according to the 
notion of lunar years, he could not be fifteen.— 
The years, therefore, that Moses computed these 
men's lives by, wore solar years, of much » the same 
length as we now compute by, and there must have 
been some reason in their state and constitution, and 
in the temperament of the world they lived in, to give 
them that exceeding length of days, which they were 
able to come up to. Their houses of clay could 
stand eight or nine hundred years; when, alas! those 
we now build of the hardest stone or marble scarcely 
last so long. 

The curiosity of the learned in all ages, has been 
much employed in finding out the reasons of this 
longevity. Some writers have attributed it to the 
•implicity of their diet, and to the sobriety of their 

' Gen. XXV. 7. 

* Not exactly as long, for tho ancients generally com. 
puted twelve months, of thirty days each, to bo a yoar. 
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living; both of theni) indeed, excellent means to sup- 
port nature, and to make us able to attain our utmost 
period, but not sufficient to account for so vast a 
difference as there is between our and their term of 
life, Wc have had moderate and abstemious persons 
in latter ages, and yet they have very rarely exceeded 
one hundred years. 

Other writers have imagined the length of these 
men*8 lives to have been owing to tlic strength of 
their stamina ; they think that we are made of more 
corruptible materials, of a nature not so strong as 
these men were, and therefore cannot last so long as 
they did; but this cannot be the sole cause of their 
long lives, for, if it were, why should the sons of 
Noah, who had all the strength of an antediluvian 
constitution, fall so** far short of the age of their 
forefathers ? This, and the maimer of the decline of 
our lives, led a ' very ingenious writer to imagine, 
that this alteration of the length of human life was in 
a great measure owing to a change of the temperament 
of the world ; that the equality of the seasons, and 
evenness of weather, in the first earth, were, in a 
great measure, the cause of that length of life en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of it; and that the vast 
contrariety of seasons and weather, which wc now 
have, is a great reason for the shortness of our days. 

If we examine the proportion in which human life 
shortened, we shall find this longevity sunk half in 
half immediately after the Flood; and after that it 



^ Shem lived to bat six hundred years. 
' Dr. Burnet. 
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■link by gentler degrees, but was still in motion and 
declension, until it fixed at length before David^s 
time, Psal. xc. 10. * (called a Psalm of Moses) in 
that which has been the common standard of man's 
age ever since. And how strongly does this intimate 
that our decay was not owing to irregular livings 
or to a debility of nature only, but to our being, as I 
might say, removed into a different world? for we 
fisired like some excellent fruit transplanted from itt 
native soil into a worse ground and unkindcr climate ; 
it degenerates continually until'it comes to such a de* 
gree of meanness as suits the air and soil it is removed 
into, and then it stands without any further depravity 
or alteration. 

The antediluvians were placed according to the 
best and most philosophical notions we can form of 
the then world, under a constant serenity and equality 
of the heavens, in an earth so situated with regard to 
the sun, as to have a perpetual equinox, and an even 
temperature of the seasons, without any considerable 
variety or alteration ; and hence it came to pass that 
the human body could, by the nourishment it is made 
capable of receiving, continue unimpaired to many 
generations, there being no external violence to cause 
decay in any part of its texture and constitution. 

^ Dr. Burnet scorns to hint in this manner, that the 
length of our lives was reduced to seventy years about 
Moses' time; but Mr. Wliiston observes, that most of the 
perions mentioned in Scripture, who lived to old age, far 
exceeded that standard, until about David's time. Chron. 
page 10. 
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But ^hen men came to live in the world after the 
Flood, the world was much altered: the state of the 
earth and heavens was not the same they had before 
been, there were many changes of seasons, wet and 
drj^, hot and cold, and these of course cause many 
fermentations in the blood and resolutions of the 
humours of the body ; they weaken the fibres and 
organs of our fmme, and by degrees unfit them for 
their respective functions. Noah had lived six hun- 
dred years in the first world, so that we may reason* 
ably suppose he had contracted a firmness of consti- 
tution, to be able to weather out the inconveniences 
of the new world, and we find his life was not sensi- 
bly shortened by them ; but his children came into 
this second world very young men, before their 
natures were fixed and hardened, and so they scarcely 
exceeded two thirds of what they might probably 
have otherwise lived to. The next generation, who 
began their lives in this disadvantageous state of 
things, fell a third part short of them. The change 
is not immediately sensible, but it stands with reason 
that the repeated impressions every year of unequal 
heat and cold, dryness and moisture, should by con- 
tracting and relaxing the fibres, bring in time their 
tone io a manifest debility, and cause a decay in 
the lesser springs of our bodies ; and the lesser springs 
failing, the greater, which in some measure depend upon 
them, must in proportion fail also, and all the symp- 
toms of decay and old age follow. We see by ex- 
perience, that b<Klies are kept better in the same 
medium, as we call it, than if they often change 
their medium and be sometimes in air, sometimes in 
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water, moistened and dried, heated and cooled ; these 
different states weaken the contexture of the parts; 
but this has been our condition in tliis present world, 
wc are put into a hundred different mediums in the 
course of a year ; sometimes we are steeped in water, 
or a misty fog^y air for several days together, some- 
times we are almost frozen with cold, then as it were 
melted with heat, and the winds are of a different 
nature, and the air of a different weight and pressure, 
according to the weather and seasons. And now all 
these things must contribute apace to our decline, 
must agitate the air in the little pores and chinks of 
our iKxlies very unequally, and thereby shake and 
unsettle our frame continually, must wear us very 
fast, and bring us to old age and decay in a short 
time, in comparison of what we might have lived to, 
if we lived as the antideluvians, we think, did, in a 
fixed course of nature, encompassed always in the 
tame medium, breathing always an air of one and 
the same temper, suited exactly to their frame and 
constitution, and not likely to offer them any violence 
without, or raise any fermentation within.' 

The number of persons in this first world must 
have been very great: if we think it uncertain, from 
the differences between the Hebrew and lxx in this 
particular, at what time of life they might have their 
An»t children, let us make the greatest allowance that 
is possible, and suppose that they had no children 
nntil they were one hundred years old, and none after 
five hundred, yet still the increase of this world must 



m 



^ Stf^Ur. Buruet's Theory, vol. i. 1^. ii. c|i. ii| iii| if* 
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have been prodigious. There are several authors^ 
who have formed calculations of it, and they sup* 
pose upon a moderate computation that there were in 
this world at least two millions of millions of souli^ 
which they think is a number far exceeding the in« 
habitants of the present earth . /. • •• ^y ^ .*. i 

It would be very entertaining, if we could have a 
view of the religion, politics, arts or sciences of this 
numerous people ; but we can only make a few con- 
jectures about them. As to their religion, it is cer« 
tain, 1, that they had Adam for a])ove nine hundred 
years to instruct them in all he knew of the creation 
of the world, and of the manner how he and Eve 
came into it; and though, I think, there is no reason 
to magnify Adam's knowledge, as some writers have 
done, yet it must surely be beyond all question, tliat 
the inhabitants of this first world were most sensibly 
convinced of God's being the creator of all things; 
they needed no deductions of reason, or much faith to 
lead them to this truth; they were almost eye* 
witnesses of it. Methuselah died but a little before 
the Flood, and lived two hundred and forty-^five years 
with Adam; so that, though the world had stood above 
one tliousand six hundred years at the deluge, yet the 
tradition of the creation had passed but through two 
hands. S. They had a very remarkable promise made 
them by God in the judgment passed upon the 
serpent. / will put enmity between thee and the 
momany and between her seed and thy seedy He 
shall bruise thj/ head, and thou shall bruise his heel. 
3. God was more sensibly present in the world then, 
than he now is. He appeared to theia by angels; he 
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cnased them to hear yoiccs, or to dream dreams; 
and by these, and such extraordinary ways and means 
ho convinced them of their duties, instructed them 
in his viil\y and gave them directions for the conduct 
of their lives. And in this sense many good and 
virtuous men in this first world, and for several ages 
after the Flood, had the happiness to walk with God; 
to have an intercourse with the Deity, by divers ex- 
traordinary revelations of himself, which he wag 
pleased to give them throughout their lifetime, if they 
tiiok care to live up to their duties. If indeed any of 
(Iicm ran into evil courses of sin and wickedness, then 
tliey are said to be hid from the face of the Lord / 
or, Goo is said to turn away his face from them ; ox 
to cast them away from his presence : by all which 
expressions is meant, that from that time the inter- 
cmirsi! between God and them ceased ; and that God 
so far left them, as to give them none of those revela- 
tions and directions about his will and their conduct^ 
iihich they might otherwise have had from him. 
And as this was the state of the first world, with regard 
toGoD*s presence in it ; so, fourthly, I believe, from 
hence was derived the religion of it, God himself 
teaching those persons with whom he was pleased to 
converse, what sacrifices he would have ofiered, what 
religious ceremonies they should use, and how they 
khould order themselves in his worship. We do not 
meet any of God's express orders in these matters 
before the Flood, for the history is vpry short ; after 
the Flood we have a great many. But the very nature 
of the worship that was in u$e, does sufficiently «vi- 
TOL. !• ^ 
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doiico, tliat it came into use from divine appoint- 
ment, and was not inventcnl by the wit of man. Sa» 
criticos were offered from the fall t)f Adam; Cain and 
Abel, we are sure, used them: and the method of 
worshipping by sacrifices does in no wise appear to be 
a human contrivance, invented by the natural light 
or common reason of men. If God had never appeared 
to the first men at all, reason alone, if rightly U8Qd> 
would have induced them to think that there ivas a 
God, and that they were obliged to live in his fear a vir- 
tuous life ; and it \\\is;\ii have led them to have prayed 
to him in their wants, and to have praised and adored 
him for his favours : but I cannot see upon what thread 
or train of thinkiufc, they could possibly be led to 
make atonement for their sins, or acknowledgments 
for the divine favours, by the oblations or expiations of 
any sorts of sacrifice : it is much more reasonable to 
think that God himself api)ointed this worship. All 
nations in the world have used it. They who were 
so happy as to walk with God, were instructed in 
it from age to age: the rest of mankind, who had 
caused God to turn his face from them, and to leave 
them to themselves, continued the methcKl of worship 
they had before learned, and so sacrificed; but they 
invented in time new rites and new sacrifices, acconU 
ing to their humours and fancies, and by degrees de- 
parted from the true, worship, and at length from the 
true Go n. 

We meet with several particulars about the religion 
of the antediluvians. 

1. That they had stated annual and weekly sacri- 
fices; that Cain and Abel, when they came to offer, 
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came to one of tliesc solemn and jMiblic acts of wor- 
ship. ( These tliinf^ ^^^y? perhaps, be true ; but we 
have no certain evidence that tliey arc so.) Aristotle 
\» quoted to confirm thin opinion, whoffays, that 8uch 
stated sacrifices were from the Ix^/yrinning ; but it 
should bo considered, that the Iu;athen records com* 
monly fall vasitiy short of those times ; and when 
Aristotle or any other such writer speaks of a thing 
as practised from the be^itming, they can fairly be 
sopjiosed to mean no more than that it was in use ; 
earlier than the times of which they liad any history ; j 
which it might easily I)e, and at the same time be 
much more modern than the beginning of the world. 
Other writers woukl prove this opinion from some 
words of Scripture. Mlkkets Jamim, Gen. iv. 
ver. 3. signify, some say, at the end of the weeky 
others say, at the end of the year,* but these I think are 
precarious criticisms. The words, fairly construed, 
are no more than, at the end of days, or, as we render 
them, in process of time. J- - ■' * ' '^^^ 

i. Some liave thought that the first institution of 
public worship, was in the days of Enos tlie son of 
8e(h ; others, that not the public worship of Gon, 
but tliat idolatry or false worship took its rise at that 
time: both these opinions are founded upon the e:8[- 
pression at the end of Gen. iv. Then began men to 
call upon the name of the Lord. 

The defenders of the first opinion construe the 
ilebrow words in the following manner, Then men be^ 
gan to invoke the name of the Lonv^ i. e. to set up 
ami join in public invocations of it ; for as io private 
ones^ they had without doubt used them from the 
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beginning. This interpretation is more easy and 
natural than that which follows it ; CDttO tnnS likra be 
shem^ seems pretty well to answer our English 
expression, to call upon the name, or invoke it ; 
but ^"p kara^ is a verb transitive, and joq; ^np kara 
sheniy might signify to invoke tlie name, but OSD tnp 
kara be skem has quite another meaning. 

The authors of the second opinion, who would 
prove the rise of idolatry from these words, think the 
word 'rmn hockal^ not io signify thet/ begany but 
i(iey profaned. They make the sentence run thus 5 
then they profaned in callitig upon the name of the 
Lord. The verb h>*?n does indeed sometimes signify 
to profane, and sometimes to begui ; but then it ought 
to be observed, thut when it signifies to profane, it 
has always a noun following it ; when an iufinitive 
mood follows, as in the passage before us, it always 
signifies to begin. There are many passages of 
Scripture, which will justify this remark. Numb. 
XXX. 3, Ezek. xxxix. 7, arc instances of the former 
sense. Gen. vi. 1. xli. 5S. 2 Chron. iii. 1, and 
several other places are instances of the latter. And 
thus I think it may appear that both the opinions 
founded on this passage are groundless ; they have 
both of them been espoused by great authors ; and 
the latter, which is the more improbable of the 
two, is very much favoured by the paraphrase of 
Onkelos, by Maimonides' Treatise* of Idolatry, by 
Selden, and several other learned men. But since 
I am fallen upon this passage, I shall add a few words 
more to give it its true meaning; and I think the 
Hebrew words verbally translated would b<*, fhen it 
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wan began to cally i. i\ tliem, Ay the nnmr. of (he 
LonPy i.e. iim I .exproHftod it p. 12. They vicrr. 
then ilrnt called the mnn of Cioh. TIiIn is, I rnitist 
think, tlie true meaninju' (»f Hiis expression, ora H^p 
kara be skem^ siufnifies to ndl or nominate by or 
after the name ; tlius (Jen. iv. 17. Knp\//MT^, he called 
the nnmo of the city C3tt^3 be shern^ by or after the 
name of K\H son. Numl). xxxii. 42. unp^ Tt/ikra^ he 
called \i nobah^ vs\ff2 be shemo^ bt/ or after his men 
name. P»alm xlix. II. ^tnp kareau^ thetj r^// their 
Iand«, csniotra bhhmothnmj Inj or after their own 
names. Isaiah xliii. 7. Kvery one that is ftnpin 
hannikra^ called ^W2f bishmi^ by my name. And tlu^ 
name here hinted is expressly ^iven these men by 
Moses himself, \vhen he afterwards s|)enks of th(Mn, 
rien. vi, the sons of Con saw the diui^hlers of 

men : but to return to the antediluvians. 

As we can only form some few and very »^eneral 
coajectures about their religion, so we ran only 
Kucss at the progress they might make in literatures 
or any of the arts. The enterprising genius of man 
bogan to exert itself very early in music, brass-work, 
iroa-work, in every artifice and science useful or 
(entertaining; and the undertakers were not limited by 
ft short life, they had time enough before them to carry 
tilings to perfection; but whatever their skill, learning 
or industry {x^rformed, all remains or monuments of it 
are long ago perished. We meet in scweral authors 
hints of some writings of Knoch, and of pillars sup- 
posed to have been inscribed by S<»th, and the epistlo 
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of Si. Jude '" seemH to cite a passage fVom Enoch; 
hut thft notion ofRnocirs leaving any work behind 
him Ims bec*n so little crcilited, that some perKona^ 
not considering " that there arc many things alluded 
to in tlie N(5w Testament, "which were perhaps never 
recorded in any books, have gone too fur, and ** imn» 
gined the epistle of St. Jude to be spurious, for its 
seeming to have a quotation from this figment. 

There is a piece pretending to be this work of 
Enoch, and^ Scaliger, in Jiis annotations upon 
KuKebius' Cbronic^on, has given us considerable 

"» Jud« vcr. 14. 

" There ore many inntancoH in the New Tentamcnt of facts 
alludi*d to, which we do not And ever recorded in any 
ancient bookM. Thus the rontebl hetweou Michael and the 
Devil about the body of MoHes ih mentiomid, as if the Jews 
bad, Honiewheroor other, a full account of it. The names 
of the Egyptian magicians, Janncs and Jamhres, are sot 
down, f hough they are no where found in Moses' history. 
St. Paul mentions that Moses exceedingly quaked and 
feared on mount HInal ; but we do not And it so recorded any 
where in the old Testament. In all cases, the apostles and 
holy writers hinted at things commonly received as true by 
tradition amongst the Jews, without transcribing there 
from any real books. 

* Knochi commentltia oracula ita sprevit cordatlor an. 
tiquitas, uti Hiaronymus Juda* epistolam, quas de septem 
(!atholicis una est, ob banc causam a plorlsque a catalogo 
Sacrorum Voluminum dicat ex]>unctam, quia Testimonium 
ibi citatur ex hoc futili scripto. (>una*us de rep. Heb. 1. 9. 
c. i. p. 268. pp.401. 
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fragments, if not tlic whole of it. It was vastly 
admired by *! Tertullian, and some other fathers ; but 
it has since their time been proved to b(^ tlie product of 
some impostor who made it, according; to Scali^er, 
Vossius, Gale, nnd Kirclicr, some time between the 
captivity and our Siiviour'b birth ; but there are, I 
think,' good reasons not to believe it even so old. 

As to Seth's pillars,* Josephus gives the following 
account of them. '' That Seth and his descendants 
were perbons of happy tempers, and lived in peace, 
employing themselves in the study of astronomy, 
and in other researches after useful knowledge ; that, 
in order to preserve the knowledge they had ac- 
quired, and to convey it to posterity, having heard 
from Adam of the Flood, and of a destruction of the 
world by fire which was to follow it, they made two 
pillars, the one of stone, the other of brick, and in- 
scribed their knowledge upon them, supposing tliat 
one or the other of them might remain for the use of 
posterity. The stone pillar, (says he) on which is 
inscribed, that there was one of brick made also, 
is still remaining in the land of Seriad to this dny.^* 
Thus far Josephus: but whether his account of this 
pillar may be admitted, has been variously contro- 
verted ; we are now not only at a loss about the 
pillar, but we cannot so much as find the place where 

- 1 ! ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

^ Do habitu mulierum, c. iii. 

' Sec Juricu Crit. Hist. vol. 1. p. 41. 

* Antiq. lib. i. c. ii. p. 9. 
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it is said to have stood.* Some have thought this 
landof Seriad to be the land of Seirah, mentioned 
Judges iii. 26, and that the quarries, as -we render it, 
or the pesilim^ as it is in the Hebrew, might be the 
ruinous stones of which this pillar of Seth was formerly 
made." Other writers think the word pesilim to 
signify idols, and that the stones here mentioned 
were Eglon's idols, lately set up there. * Bishop 
Stillingflcet, if the word pesilim can signify pillars, 
approves of Junius's interpretation of the place, and 
thinks the stones here spoken of were the twelve 
stones pitched by Joshua in Gil gal, after the chil- 
dren of Israel passed over Jordan; but surely this 
interpretation is improbable, the stones pitched in 
Gilgal by Joshua would have been called as they 
were when they were pitched, ha abenim^ from abetiy 
a stone ; or else the remembrance of the fact to be 
supported by them would be lost. The design of 
heaping them was, that when posterity should enquire 
what mean ha abenim^ these stones, they might be 
told how the waters of Jordan were cut off. It is 
unlikely that the writer of the book of Judges should 
alter the name of so remarkable a monument. 

But it is more easy to ^uess where Josephus had 
his story of Seth's pillars, than to tell in what country 
they ever stood ; there is a passage quoted from 
'■'--■ 11,11 ■ . ^ 

^ VossiuK de JEtht, Mund. c. x. et Marsham Can. 
Chronic, p. 39. 

° Chytrxus etalii. * Origincs sacrae B. i. 

c. ii. p. 37. 
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Manet hOy the Egyptian historian, which \cry pvo- 
bably was the foundation of all that Josephus iias 
said about them. Eusebius^ has given us the words 
of Manetho ; for, relating what he asserted to estab- 
lish the credit of his Egyptian dynasties, ho says, 
that he pretended to have taken them " from some 
pillars in thq land ofSeriad, inscribed in the sacred 
dialect by the first mercury Thyoth, and after the 
Flood transhU(*d out of the sacred dialect into the 
Greek tongue in sacred characters, and laid up 
amongst the revestcries of the Egyptian temples by 
Agathodo^mon the second mercury, father of Tat." 
Josephus very often quotes heathen writers, and 
Manetho in particular ; and it is probable, that upon 
reading this account of pillars in that historian, he 
might think it misapplied. The Jews Iiad an old 
tradition of Sethis pillars: Josephus perhaps imagined 
Manctho's account to have arisen from it, and that 
he should probal)]y hit the truth if he put the history 
of the one and the tradition of the other together; 
nnd it is likely that hence arose all lie has given us 
upon this subject. 
It may perhaps be inquired, what the wickedness was, 
for which God destroyed the first world. Some writers 
have imagined it to have been an excess of idolatry; 
others think idolatry was not practised until after the 
Flood ; and indeed the Scripture mentions no idolatry 
in these times; but describes the antediluvian wicked- 



y In Chron. 
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ncss to Iiav« been a general neglect of virtue, and pur- 
suit of evil. ■ The wickedness of man was great in the 
earthy and every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. There is one par- 
ticular taken notice of by Moses, * fhe earthy he says, 
was filled with violence. This expression, and the 
severe law made against murder soon after the Flood ^ 
makes it probable that the men of this first ivorld 
had taken a great licence in usurping upon the lives 
of one another. 

There should be something said, before I con- 
clude this book, of the chronology and geography 
of this first world. As to the chronology, several 
of the transactions in it are not reduced to any fixed 
time. We are not told when Cain and Abel were 
born; in what year Abol was killed, or Cain left his 
parents; when the cily of Enoch was built; or at 
what particular time the descendants of Cain's family 
were born. Moses has given us a chronology of only one 
branch of Seth's family, lie has set down the several 
des(?endants from Adatn to Noah, with an account 
of the time of their birth, and term of life; so that 
if there was not a variety in the different copies of 
the Bible, it would be easy to fix the year of tlioic 
deaths, and of the Flood, and to determine the time 
of the continuance of this first world. 



'Gen. vi. 5. • Ver. 13. 
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But first of all, accorditi|B^ to our Hebrew Bibles, 
the computntions of Mosci^ arc given U8 as set down 
in the following table : 





O « w 


r »< Sf- 

O 


(#1 


Lived io aU 


Died in the 

Year of the 

Worid 


Adam 


1 


130 


800 


930 


930 


JvMh 


130 


105 


807 


912 


1042 


En(M 


235 


90 


815 


905 


1140 


Cainan 


325 


70 


840 


910 


1235 


Mahnlaleel . . 


335 


65 


830 


895 


12<)0 


Jarrd. 


460 


162 


800 


962 


1422 


Kn(M*li 


622 


6,5 


300 


3(J5 


987 


Methiihelah . . 


687 


187 


782 


969 


1656 


Lamorh .... 


874 


J 82 


595 


777 


1651 


Xoah 


1056 


5(K) 


* • * • 


* * a « 


• * • * 



Aerordiiiju; to the* forc^oin/iy lal)le, the Fh)od, whi<*h 
began in the hi\ hundredth V(ar of Noali, who was 
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born anno Mundi 1036, happened anno Mundi 1656 ; 
it continued about a year, and so ended 1657 

But secondly, the Samaritan copies give us these 
computations something different ; according to 
them, 





Began bi> Life in 
the Year of the 
Worid 


Had his Son in 
the Year of bis 
Life 


Lived after his 
Son's Birth, 
Years 


Lived in all 
Yeart 


Died in the Year 
of the World 


Adam 


] 


130 


800 


930 


930 


Seth 


130 


105 


807 


912 


1042 


Enos 


235 


90 


815 


905 


1140 


Cainan 


325 


70 


840 


910 


1235 


M ahalaleel . . 


395 


65 


830 


895 


1290 


Jared 


460 


62 


785 


847 


1307 


Enoch 


522 


65 


300 


365 


887 


Methuselah . . 


587 


67 


653 


720 


1307 


Lamcch 


654 


53 


600 


653 


1307 


Noah 


707 


500 















The reader will easily sec the difference between the 
Hebrew and Samaritan computations, br comparin 
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tlie two tublcH with one another.* CaiM^IIud niakrh ti 
iliHiculty in reconciling thorn ; but it isnotHuoh a hiinl 
nitUter^ if we conNider what ^ 8t. Jerom informn um of^ 
thfit there were Samaritan copion which make McMhn- 
M^hih one hundred and cighty-Nevcn yearw old at the 
birdi of Lamecth, and Lamech one hundanl and 
ri|i(h<y»two at the birth of Noali. Now, if thin be true, 
it iH cavy to suppoNe Hixty-two, the age of Jared at 
the birth of ICnoch, to be a niihtake of the trauNcriberi 
who might drop a letter, and write nixty-two, in^toad 
of one hundred and Kixty-two; and thuM all the difler- 
ince between the Hebrew and 8anniri(an copieH will 
entirely vanikh. Ca]H'llu» i» not ifatiKfied with thiv 
account of Ht. JeromV, but observes that'' Morinuv 
asKureN uh, that the Hanuiritan MS. Pentateuch agrtH*» 
<'XActly with the calculatiouH given by l*]uKebiu», ac- 
cording to which the foregoing table h compoHed ; 
but tn (hiM it may be answered, that the*' MS. which 
MorinuN saw, in not older than the beginning of tho 
lii'lciMith century ; it wan, he Miys hiniNelf, written in 
the year of our Lonn 1404 ; and vurely it mutit be 
very precariouM to ccmtradict what St. Jerom haw as* 
M*rte(l in tliirt matter, from no modern a trauNcript. 
The writerN, who have given um the Samaritan chro- 



* Tract do Chronol. vacr. hi PrplugoDi. Ulb. Polyglot. 
Walton. 

^ In QiivHt. itt (Pencil. 

* Joan Morhiui in Pratfat. Gratco.Lat. TranvIatlouU 
IX X, PariNii}!. edit. 1618. 

'' S(*c ilardtiin*!! Chrouol. V<it. To«t. p. 0. 
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nology, do, in some respects, differ from the fore 
going table ; but their differences are of less moment 
and may easily be corrected. 

1. *Eusebiu8 sets the birth of Methuselah in tl 
sixtieth year of Enoch ; but this is manifestly an em 
either of the printer or transcriber, -who wrote ? ii 
stead of ^ ; the mistake ^^^as certainly not Eusebius' 
because he immediately adds, (AerereSin e» eret ^ • 
Nwe, t. €. he was traiivslated in the one hundred an 
eightieth year of Noah. Now, if Enoch was sixl 
years old at Methusclah^s birth, according to Eusi 
bins himself; from Methuselah's birth to the one hui 
dred and eightieth year of Noah, is but three hui 
dred years, and consequently Eusebius, \o have be< 
consistent with himself, should hare made Enoch 
age at his translation three hundred and sixty, but 1 
has made it three hundred and sixtv-five. But fa 
ther,^ Sj'ncellus from. Eusebius says, that the Sam? 
ritan computation falls short of the Hebrew thn 
hundred and forty-nine years ; but, if in tlie life < 
Enoch sixty and three hundred and sixty are the ir\ 
numbers, instead of sixtj'-five and three hundred an 
sixty-five, the reader, if he computes, will find tl 
Samaritan calculations fall short of the Hebrew mo 
than three hundred and forty-nine years, namel; 
three hundred and fifty-four. Once more, the Sam 
ritan computations, as cited by Scaligcr,* have in th 



• Chronicon. p. 4. 

^ Vid. Capelii Cbronol. sacr. 

s Id. ibid. 
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filaoe 8ix(y*fiv(S not nixty ; and one hundred and 
Kixfy-flve, not one hundred and sixly. 

There are several other mistakeg made, probably in 

f^rlntingKuiicbii\H'RChronicon; ' namely, thai Cainnu 

lived to the ^xa t. e. the Altflst year of Noah, it 

Mbould have been fxio, five hundred and twenty-ei^hf . 

And Mahalaleel to the fxri , i. e. the five hundred and 

oiKhfy-fifth year of Noah, it nhoukl have been ^7, 

f . e. five hundred and eif^hty-three, for otherwise 

liUiebiuH contradicts himself; for if a table were made ' 

from KuHebiuM^M computationR, it vronUl appear that 

Cainan died A. M. I^i35, and thnt would be the five 

hundred and twenty-ei/yjhth year of Noah, not the five 

luindred andtwenty-firNt: and ro likewise Mahalalecr« 

death would 1)o A. M. ISSX), which, accprdinf^ to 

llthcbius, would be the five hundred and eighty*third 

yonr of Noah, not the five hundred and eighty- 
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8. The 8amnritan (-hronolo^y, nn /[(ivcn ns by 
Scaliger*', differs o little from KusobiuM*s acoount of 
it; for, wlu^ro KuNebius says that Mahalaleel wan ^i, 
jitI »'. f. sixty-five years old, when he hcfft\t .fared ; Sca- 
\\\ I'K^'f tliinks it should be op, /. r. sev(*nty*fivc. A^iin, 
j^t\ ^here Eusebius makes Methuselah^s aju^e $§, 1. e. 
nixty-ievcn at Lamech's birth, Scali^er wcmUl have it 
bcQ^, I. r..»eventy-seven. liy these alterations be 
computes twenty years longer to the Flood than the 
^ceivcd Samaritan copies. Scalij^cr d(K*s, ind<M>(l/ 
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' M. Ibid. ^ Id ibid. 

' See Capcllui| hefurQ cited. 
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pr(>;lucc nn old Samaritan Chronicle, ivitli a table at 
the end of it of the lives of the patriarchs, who lived 
from the CrcaiUm io Moses ; in which he finds \b^ 
variafions from Etis<*hias, which he woukl establisli. 
Bui first, ho himself owns thi^t tliis table contains some 
very ^reat absurdities — a confession which takes away 
a^reatdeal of its credit. — Secondly, The Samaritan 
Chronology is much more rcconcileabic to the Hebrew, 
as Eusebius has given it us, than it would be if these 
alterations of Scaliger's were made in it. — Third!}', 
The Samaritan MS. agrees with Eusebius, but favours 
none of Scaliger's emendations, as is clear from ^ 
Morinus^s account of that MS. and was confirmed to " 

Capelius, by some letters of Gollius to him. 

Fourthly, If we alter Eusebius by this tabic of Scali — 
gerN, we shall makcJared and Methuselah die A. M... 
1317 J /. c. ten years l>eforo»tlie Flood ; but all version"-^ 
agree, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and theSeptuagint^ 
however they difter at)out the year of the Flood, tha 
Methuselah certainly died that year. 

Thirdly, we come now fo the Chronology of Ihi^ 
Septuagint, which differs from the Hebrew iu th 
following manner : 

First, in the Lives of Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainai 
Malialaleel, there are one hundred yrars added befoi 
the births of their respective rhildren, which 
hundred years are again subtracted from the tii 
they lived after the births of them; so that the Hebi 
and Septuagint make the whole term of their liv -^ 
exactly the same, only the Srptuni^int makes th^?"' 
fathers one hundre<l years later than the Hebrew. 

Secondly, In the life of Lamech the Septuag» ^ 
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six years before Noah's birth ^ and takes away thirty 
j^ears from the time he lived after Noah was born ; and 
in the whole makes his life shorter than the Hebrew by; 
twenty-four years. 

These difierencesi by advancing six hundred years 
iMfore the births of Seth^ Enos^ Cainan^ Mahal^Ieel, 
Jared, and Methtiaelahi and six years before the birth 
4>f Noahy (both the Soptuagint and Hebrew agreeing 
Ihe Flood to be in (he six hundredth year of Noah's 
^ life) do carry forward the time of the Flood six hun- 
dred and six yearly and so fix it A. M. SS63, instead 
cf 1657, according to the following table : 
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How the different computations of the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew may be reconciled, or accounted for, 
is a point which the learned are not agreed in. The 
Hebrew computations are supported by a perfect 
concurrence and agreement of all Hebrew copies now 
in being; we are sure there have been no various 
readings in these places since* the Talmuds were 
composed; nay, the approved Hebrew copies com* 
puted thus in our Saviour's time ; for the paraphrase 
of Onkelos, which is on all handis agreed to be about 
that age, is the same exactly with the Hebrew in 
these points; St, Jerom, in his time, took the He- 
brew computations to be right, for he translated from 
them exactly agreeable to what we now read them : 
And the vulgar Latin, which has been in use in the 
Church above one thousand years, agrees with them ; 
there is no positive proof that there ever was a He- 
brew copy different from what the common Hebrew 
now is, in these computations. 

But then, on the other hand, there are several 
arguments which have induced learned men to sus- 
pect, that the ancient Hebrew copies might ditkr 
from the present j and that the Greek computations, 
according to the Septuagint, are more likely to be 
true than the present Hebrew ; for, 

1. As all the Hebrew copies agree in their compu- 



^ 



^ The Talmuds were two, the Jerusalem and the B««- 
by Ionian : the Jerusalem Talmud was composed abouC: 
three hundred years after Christ, the Babylonian abou^ 
two hundred years later. 
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€atidnS| 80 do the Greek copies agree ^ in theiri likewifie. 
71icimo8taiicient MSS. have Exactly the same compu- 
'tatioitt with the common Septuagint^ except a small 
variation or two, which> shall be, by and bye, accounted 
for. And| though indeed we ought not to oppose even 
Che best translation of the original ; yet what I have 
jmentioned gives us reason at least to enquire impar- 
tially, how and when such a difference began between 
Che original and the version ; a difference which is 
not a mistake in this or that copy or transcript, but a 
cliffi^rence, probably, made at first by the translators 
themselves. 

S. These variations are of such a sort, that they can* 
not be imagined to be made accidentally by the trans- 
lators, out of haste, or by mistake. The Hebrew com- 
putations, as St. Jerom observes, were not expressed 
in words in the old copies, but in small characters 
scarcely visible. Had th^ Septuagint fallen short in 
the numbers, we might have supposed that they 
^l omitted some letter, and so lost ten or one hundred 
sX ycsn. But such alterations as these, where there must 
lt\ We been letters added, and where sometimes both 
Ds,| parts of a verse, and sometimes two verses together 
b| ^ altered, and so altered as still to keep them 
consistent with one another ; whenever done, must 
pu'l bave been made designedly, and with delibera* 
tion. 

9* Though we have no direct proof of any varia^ 
1^ I tions id the old Hebrew copies in these computations % 
>»*' I yet we have some ground to suspect there were some. 
'^* I The Jews^ bi;fore the time of, Antiochus, hdd a looj^ 
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enjoyment of peace^ and were rery "^ carelets Bba 
<he sacred writings ; so that numerous variationt haii 
by degrees, got into their copies. Antiochus seiii 
and burnt all the copies he could come at; tks 
were only a few of those that were in private ham 
which escaped him. After this calamity, was oret^ ti 
J^ews enquired, and got together those few^ in ofd 
to hare more copies written out from them ; and fid 
these came all the copies we have now in use. Noi 
suppose the private copies which escaped the fury 
Antiochus, had any of them dropped some nunwr 
letters, and they were copied, as I said, iaanaf 
when they did not study to be veiry accuimte ; it 
might be the occasion of the present Hebrew fidlfa 
short in its calculations ; the Septuagint being tftn 
lated from the copies before Antiochus' time, wh< 
the computations were riot oorrupted. The nmrise 
were the rising sect after Antiochus' pmecutiof 
and were also the correctors of the new trknscripl 
and it is not likely thebt pride and stiffness sIk^ 
let them consult .the Septuagint, or alter , slay thii 
in their copies by it : it is more probable, that if th< 
found any point in their MS. differing from tl 
Septuagint, they would be fond of preserving tl 
reading of their own originals, in opposition to 
foreign translation of their books, how good Boe% 
in its kind it might be. 

4« Josephus is some proof, that there were formei 
pld Hebrew copies, different in these computati^ 

Buztorf. 
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from tbe present ones. He expressly ' says, that he 
wrote his history from the sacred pages ; and his^ 
account of the tives of these patriarchs agrees with 
(he Septuagint, except only in a very small difference 
in the life of Lamech; so that Josephus mast have 
seen a copy of the Hebrew books, different from the 
present ones, and at least very near agreeiilig with the 
fieptuagint. 

5. The Greek historians who wrote before Josephus, 
namely,^ Demetrius Phalereus, Philo the elder, and 
£upolenras, give us reason to suspect the same thing. 
They are writers very much commended by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Eusebius. They learned their 
knowledge of the JeMrish affairs, from Jews ; and 
Josephus says, they wrote accurately about them. 
Now, their computations differ very much from the 
common Hebrew, and come very near the Septuagint. 
According to ^ Demetrius, from the creation to the 
flood b 31 4S years. Eusebius,' from Alexander (a 
yery ancient historian) computes from the creation to 
the Flood, SS84 years. These authors must have 
seen, or been informed frcmi Hebrew copies^ different 
from the present. 

6. We may add to all this, that the whole Chris- 
tian church, eastern and western, and all the ancient 
celebrated writers of the churchy haye neglected the 



■ Contra Appion. lib. 1. • See it, Antiq. lib. L c. iii. 

9 Walton Proleg. de versionibus Grascis. 
'I Clem. Alexand. Strom. 1. i. p. 403. Ed. Oxen. 
' See Walton. Proleg. de refsiombus Graeds^ sec. 61. 
4 
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Hebrew computations^ and adhered to the Greek; 
until in the last oentury some of. the Roman writers, 
and not all of them, in regard to the decree of the 
the council of Trent aboutthe vulgar Latin, adopted 
the Hebrew computations ; not because they were the 
Hebrew, but because the vulgar Latin agreed with 
them. Baronius observes, * that the church used anci* 
ently to compute the years from the creation, not ac* 
cording to the Hebrew, but accordingto the Septuagint; 
and he cites many writers to confirm it ; and indeed he 
might justly have cited every ancient writer, except 
St. Jerom and St. Austin. Amongst the modems^ 
Beza was the first who had any doubts about the 
Greek chronology : I say, had doubts, for he never 
absolutely rejected it, though he seemed most inclined 
to the Hebrew. There have been a few who have 
followed his opinion ; but they are few, in comparison 
of the many who have gone the other way. 

I have now given the substance of what is ofiered 
for the Hebrew, and for the Septuagint. I should 
next observe, that^ Gapellus attempts to reconcile 
the differences in their computations, in the following 
manner i 

1, As to the difference between the Greek and 
Hebrew, in the life of Lamech, he quotes " St. Austin, 
who was of opinion, that the very first transcribers, 
who took copies of the original Septuagint MS. in 



=f 



* In Apparatn, n. 118. 

* Lud. Cappelli Chron. Sacr. in Apparatn Walton, ad 
Bibl. Poly|B;lpt. • Aug. 4e CiTitate Dei, cap. 13. 
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IHoloiuy*H library, made miNtakoH in tranHcribitiff it ; 
that the Soptua^int compiilnl fiumnch t<> bo one 
hittidrod atui ciKlity-two yiinvH old at Noah*H birth, to 
live five hdtidrod and ninety-live after it, and (o live 
in all Heven hundred and Neventy-Neven yearN. Thin 
one correction will take away all the diflerencc be- 
tween the Heptuagint and the Hebrew, except tlje 
klx hundred yearn addinl and Nubtrncted, an before 
mentioncHl. And it will (agreeably to all other copieN) 
make Methuselah die in the year of the Flood. 

9. An to the addition and subtraction of ^ the several 
hundred years, in the lives of the fathers beibre* 
mentioned, the same author, from " Kt. Austin, 
answers, that they were not mode by tlie Seventy 
themselves, but by some early transcriber from them ; 
and probably for one or other of these two reasons. 
1. Perhaps thinking the years of the antediluvian 
lives to be but lunar ones ; and computing that at this 
rate (he six fathers, whose lives are thus altered, must 
have had their children at /ive^ six, seven^ or eight 
years old, which must seem incredible} I say, 
tlio transcriber finding this, might lie induced to 
aild and subtract the hundred years, in order to 
make them of a morn probable age of manhood, at 
tho birth of their respective children : or, i. If 
hti thought the years of their lives to be solar ones ; 
yd still he might imagine, that infancy an<l chiUlhcMHl 
>vnre ^ proportionably longer in mvn^ who were to 

' AugUNt.de (Mvlt. Del, lib. 15. c. 13. r Tanto 

•<*rlor fult propartlono pubortas, quanto vltn totlus major 
4nao»ltaS| says St. August, lib, do Civltat. Dot. 15. c. 15. 
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live seven, eight, or nine hundred years, than thej 
are in us ; and that it \¥a8 too early in their lives for 
them to be fathers at sixty, seventy, or ninety years 
of age : for which reason he might add the hundred 
years, to make their advance to manhood, which is 
commonly not until one fourth part of life is near 
over, proportionable to what was to be their term (^ 
life. 

If these arguments are sufficient to answer in part 
what is said in favour of the Septuagint, in opposition 
to the Hebrew, (and they seem to me to carry a great 
probability) what is offered from Josephus, Philo, 
Demetrius Phalereus, and the other Greek historians 
agreeing in their computations with the Septuagint, 
is easily answered. They all lived since the time 
when the Septuagint translation was made ; and Yerj 
probably took their computations from that, or some 
copies of it, and not from any Hebrew copies of the 
Scriptures. 

Demetrius Phalereus ' was the first president of 
the college of Alexandria, to which the lfl>rary be^* 
longed where the original MS. of the Septuagint was 
lodged. He was a very active man in erecting 
the library, and storing it with books; for all that 
Ptolemy Soter did in this matter, was by his counsel 
and direction ; and the whole care and management 
of it was committed to him. And when Ptolemy 
Soter died; his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, carrying 
on the same design, made use of Demetrius, as his 



' See Pridcaax Connect, vol. ii. p. 18. 
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father had before done. Ptolemy Philadelphus, says 
Aristeas, being desirous to raise a considerable library 
at Alexandria, committed the care of this matter to 
Demetrius Phalereus, a noble Athenian then living in 
his court ; directing him to procure from all nations, 
whatsoever books were of note amongst them. Pur- 
suant to these orders, being informed of the book of 
the law of Moses among the Jews, he put the king 
upon sending to Jerusalem for a copy of it. Aristo- 
bulus,* an Alexandrian Jew, makes the same mention 
of Demetrius' part in this affair. We have now only 
some fragments of Aristobulus, quoted by ^ Clemens 
Alexandrinus and ^ Eusebius ; but he is said to have 
written a comment on the five books of Moses, and 
therein to have mentioned this Greek version, as made 
under the care and direction of Demetrius Phalereus. 
The most learned Dr. Prideaux,^ does indeed imagine, 
that Demetrilis was put to death, in the beginning of 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; but he brings 
only very slender proof of it. It is more likely that he 
lived until after the library was finished; and if he 
took this care about getting the translation of the 
books of Moses ; it is likely, when he had them, that 
his curiosity might lead him to look into them. Ho 
was a great scholar, as well as a statesman and poll- 



* In his comment on the books of Moses. See Euscb. 
Prsp. Erang. Mb. 13. c. 13. *> Strom. 1. 1. & 1. 5. 

' Can. Chron. p. 187. ' Praep. Evang. lib. 7. c. 13. 
lib. 8. c. 10. lib. 13. c. 12. ^ Connection, 

vol. 3. p. 30. 
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tician ; and if the computations above-mentioned weie 
altered so early as St. Austin imagines, and upon the 
reasons he ^ives for it, the alterations might be made 
by Demetrius, or by his allowance and approbation. 

I have said all this about Demetrius, upon sup- 
position that he was one of the Greek historians, whose 
works might prove the Septuagint computation more 
probable than the Hebrew. Bishop Walton* does 
. indeed quote him for that purpose ; but I doubt he 
was mistaken. The Pbalerean Demetrius lived a 
busy active life, a great oflScer of state, both at home 
and abroad ; and I do not find that he ever wrote any 
history. Bishop Walton, therefore, might, perhaps, 
mistake the name ; not Demetrius Phalereus,^ but 
Demetrius the historian should have been quoted 
upon this occasion. Demetrius ^ the historian was an 
inhabitant of Alexandria, lived not before the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator, the grandson of Philadelphus^ 
near seventy years after the Septuagint translation 
was made : he compiled the history of the Jews, and 
continued it down to the reign of Plolemy Philopator 
before-mentioned. It is easy to see that this writer 
might copy from the Septuagint, and be misled by 
any early alterations which had been made in it. 



* In Prolegom. ad Bibl. Polyglott. 9 § 61. 

^ Clem. Alexand. Strom, lib. 1. Hieronymus in catalogo 
illustrium Scriptorum c. 38. Vossius do Historicis Gnecis 
lib. 3. sub litera D. He might; possibly live some time later 
than Ptolemy Philopator, for the exact time of his lifi m 
not told us. 
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Philo lived still later, was contemporary with our 
Saviour; wrote almost three hundred years after the 
Hebrew was translated by the Seventy. He lived 
constantly at Alexandria, and therefore copied from 
the Septuagint ; and as he lived so late, was more 
likely to be imposed upon, by the early alterations 
vhich had been made in it. 

Josephus, though a Jew, notwithstanding he so 
often asserted that he wrotQ from the sacred pages, 
did not always write from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
He was, I own, a priest, and of the first family of 
the priests, brought up from his childhood in the 
Hebrew law, and perfectly skilled in the Hebrew 
language ; and I do not question, but he could as 
easily make use of the Hebrew Bible as the Greek ; 
yet still I think it is very evident, that in several 
parts of his works, where he ought to have used at 
least one of them, he has used neither. The utmost 
that Dr. Hody « could conclude about him was, that 
he principally followed the Hebrew text; which, if 
admitted, is consistent with what Dr. Cave observed 
of him,** that he often takes a middle way, betweeu 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew. But Dr. Wells has 
examined his chronology with great exactness,' and 
produces several passages, in which he adheres to 
the Hebrew against the Greek; and several others^ 



s Hody. Dissert, de Septuagint. 1. 3. c. 1. sect 3. 

** HiBtor. Litterar. P. ii. in Joseph. 

' Dissertation upon the chronology of Josepbus, p. 

16 — 21. 
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in which he agrees with the Greek in opposition to the 
Hebrew, and as many in which he differs from both. 
From which he very reasonably concludes, that in 
compiling his. history he had both the Hebrew and 
Greek bibles before him, and sometimes used one, and 
sometimes the other ; and when he thought there was 
reason, he did not scruple io recede from both. The 
Jews had other ancient books, to which they paid 
great deference, beside the Scriptures. Josephus 
copied often from these, and from heathen writers too; 
and he was not only many times led away by them 
from what is contained in the Scriptures, but oflen- 
times misled by them into trifles and mistakes. — 
Josephus is not of sufficient authority to indaoe us to 
^Iter our Bible. 

And as to the fathers of the first ages of the church, 
they were good men, but not men of uniTersal 
learning. They imderstood the Greek tongue better 
than the Hebrew ; used and wrote from the Septuagint 
copies, which was the reason why the Septuagmt 
computations prevailed amongst them.^ And thus I 
have put the whole of what may be said upon' ihis 
subject together, into as narrow a compass as I could 
well bring it. The reader may see the finnner part of 



^ St. Jerom and St. Austin (as was before hinted) ad* 
hercd to the Hebrew compatations ; and they were, though 
not the bnly two who understood the Hebrew, yet without 
doubt much better skilled in it than the Fathers of their 
i|;e, except Origen. 
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what I have offered,, treated more at large in CapeU 
Iub's Sacra Chronologia, prefixed to Walton's Poly- 
glott Bible, and in Bishop Walton's Prolegomenon 
upon the Septuagint and Greek versions of the Scrip- 
tures. And if the latter part may be allowed, the dif- 
ferences between the Septuagint and Hebrew, as far 
as we have yet entered into them, have but little in 
them : they appear considerable only, from the weight 
which the learned have given them in their disserta<« 
tions upon them ; but they may, by the supposition^ 
above-mentioned, be very easily reconciled. 

There is one thing more which should not be wholly 
omitted ; namely, a variation or two in the several 
Greek copies from one another. 

We have, in our table of the Septuagint computa- 
tions, supposed Methuselah to be one hundred and 
eighty seven years old at Lamech's birth, to live 
«even hundred and eighty-two years after it, and to 
live in all nine hundred and sixty-nine years ; but 
Eusebius^^ St. Jerom, and St. Austin assert, that ac- 
cording to the Septuagint he begat Lamech in the one 
hundred and sixty-seventh year of his age, lived 
lifter his birth eight hundred and two years, and lived 
in all nine hundred and sixty-nine years. The Ro^ 
man edition of the Septuagint, printed in Greek and 
Latin at Paris, in the year 1628, agrees with them in 
these computations. But in answer to them ; First, 
St. Austin himself confesses, that there were various 
readings in the computations of Methuselah's life ; 



Capelli ChrQOoI. sacra. 
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that some copies (three Greek, one Latin^ and one 
Syr'mc) made MetliUKelah die nix years before tho 
Flood. Now, these copies must have had one hundred 
and eighty -seven, and seven hundred and eighty-iwo, 
as in our table^ for then they will exactly do it. Nay^ 
secondly, as I<!usebius allows that some copies sup- 
{Kised Methuselah to die six years before the Flood ; 
so he, also, expressly computes him to live seven 
hundred and eighty-two years after the birth of 
Lamech. Now, these copies must make him one hun- 
dred and eighty*seven at the birth of Lamech ; for 
there has been no doubt of his living hi all^ acooidbig 
to the Septuagint, nine hundred and sixty-nine years* 
Thirdly, Africanus, cited by Busebius, says from tlie 
Septuagint, that Lamech was born in the one hun- 
dred and eighty-seventh year of Methuselali.— 
Fourthly, If the computations above-mentioned be 
admitted; Methuselah must live fourteen or fifteen 
years after the Flood, which is too great an absurdity 
to be admitted. The two or three copies mentioned 
by Eusebius, Imve probably tlie ancient reading of 
the 8eptuagint ; and Eusebius and Syncellus should 
have corrected tho examplars, which they computed 
form, by tbem^ as most of the modern editors have 
done. For all the later editions of the Septuagint 
agree with our table ; namely, the Basil edition of 
Hervagius, published A. D. 1545 ; and Wichelius*S| 
published A, D. 1595, makes no various reading 
upon the pUce ; as if all books were the same with it, 
or those which were not, were not worth confuting. 
The royal edition by Plantin is the same, with this 
only fiiult, that «iy7i U put instead of if/l»^ one bun- 
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dred and eighiy-fivc instead of one hundred and 
righty-scven ; but that mistake is corrected in thd 
Paris (jreck and Latin, mode from it An. Dom. 
IGSS. 

There is one reading more, in which Eusebius seems 
to differ from us. He makes Lamech to live f>j, i. c. 
five hundred luid thirty-five years after Noah's birth ; 
we say he lived Ave hundred and sixty-five. But it 
is probable that this mistake was cither Scaliger's, or 
some transcriber's, and not Eusebius's \ fkt might easily 
be written for 9$e ; for, first, S(. Jerom, who translated 
Kuscbius into Latin, wrote it olxv. Secondly, all 
tiie modern editions of the Septuagint, put it 565. 
Thirdly, St. Austin says expressly, that the Hebrew 
computations in this place are thirty years more thaa 
the Greek. Now, the Hebrew makes Lamech to live 
595 years after Noah's birth ; therefore the Greek 
computation, being thirty years less, must be five hun« 
dred and sixty-five. Fourthly, all copies of the 
Septuagint agree, that he was one Inmdred and 
eighty-eight at Noah's birth, and that ho lived in all 
seven hundred and fifty-three years. Now from heuce 
it is certain, that they must suppose him to live five 
hundred and sixty-five years after the birth of Noah ; 
fur one hundred and eighty-eight and five hundred 
and sixty-five is seven hundred and fifty-three^ 

We are now come to the last point to be treated of, 
the geography of the antediluvian world. There are 
but few places of it mentioned ; the land of Eden, 
with its garden ; the land of Nod , on the east of Eden ; 
and the city of Enoch, in that country. 

The land and garden of Edttu was in the eaaterft 
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parts of the world, remarkable for a river which aroM 
out of it, diyiding itself into four streams, or branches; 
the first of which was named Pison, and encompassec 
"' the whole land of Havilah : the second was namec 
Gihon, and encompassed the land of Cush ; the thirc 
was Hi^dekel, and ran into the eastern parts of As* 
Syria; the fourth was the noted river Euphiatei 
This is the description of the place given us bj 
Moses. The learned have formed different scheme 
of its situation from this description of it ; two o 
which are worth our notice* 

First, some suppose the land to be near Caele-STria 
and imagine the river arose somewhere between tb 
mountains Libanusand Anti-Libanus ; and from thenl^ 
to run to the place where Euphrates now divides Syii 
and Mesopotamia, and there to divide itself, first^iirf 
a stream, which we now make part of the EuphiiMi 
t-hat this stream passed through the ridge of mow 
tains which run across the country, and beyond thai 
joined itself to the present Tigris, and continued^ 
course where the Tigris now runs into the Sinus FelQ 
cus ; all this stream they call Hiddekel. Secoad^ 
Their second river, which they call Euphrates, ii^ 
present Euphrates, from the place where we divifl 
Tigris from it, down to the Persian Gulf; muchab^l 
the same place, they suppose the river to divide M 
two other streams, which ran through the land of tf 
Ishmaelites, and divided the range of hills at thetf 
trance of Arabia Felix, and so encompassed betwd 
their streams a part of that country, and then ill 
again ; but afterwards divided, and ran, the one in 
the Indian, the other into the Reil Sea. The name 
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one of these streams -was Gihoii, of the other Pison; 
the draught ivhich 1 have added ivill set this scheme in 
the clearest view. 

The authors of the second schemey though they 
have, every one of them, some peculiarities, yet 
afi^rec in the main, that Eden was in Ch$ldea, that the 
Ifarden was somewhere near the rivers amongst which 
'Babylon was afterwards built. They prove the land 
of llavilahby undeniable arguments, to hcAlw coun- 
try adjacent to the present Euphrates, all along and 
upon the banks of that river, and spreading thence 
towards the dcKarts of Arabia. The land of C'ush, 
which our English translation erroneously renders 
Ethiopia, was, they say, that part of Chaldea 
where Cush, the son of Ham, settled after the Flood. 
A draught of this scheme will set it in a clearer light 
than any verbal description ; I have therefore given a 
map of it, and Khali only add a reflection or two on 
both the schemes of the geography of this first 
world. 

As to the former scheme, it is, indeed, true, there 
was a place in Syria called Eden ; "* but it was of a 
much later date than the Eden wher# Adam was 
placed. Syria is not East to the place where Moses 
wrote, but ** rntlier North. And further, none of tho 
descriptions which Moses has given of Eden, be« 
long to any part of Syria. There are no rivers in the 



«» See Amos I, 5. 

" Moses wrote either when he lived in Egypt, or ia thft 
lapd of Midian. 
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world , wTi ich run in any degree agreeable to this fancy ; 
and though the authors of it answer, that the earth 
and course of rivers were altered by the Flood, yet I 
cannot admit that answer as a good one. Moses did 
nT)t describe the situation of this place in antedUu- 
vian names ; the names of the rivers, and the landg 
about them, Gush, HavUah, &c. are all names of 
later date than the Flood ; and I cannot but think that 
Moses intended (according to the known geography of 
tlie world when he wrote, and according to his own 
notion of it) to give us hints of the place near which 
Eden in the former world, and the garden of paradise, 
were seated. 

As to the second scheme, it seems to come a great 
deal nearer the truth than the other ; there are but 
small objections to be made against it. There is, in- 
deed, no draught of the country which shews the 
rivers exactly to answer Moses' description of them ; 
but how easy is it to suppose, either that the riven 
about Babylon have bcci\ at several times so much 
altered, by streams and canals made by the heads of 
that potent empire, that we never had a draught of 
them agreeable to what they were when Moses wrote 
about them ; or, if Moses wrote according to the then 
known geography of a country which he had never 
seen, it is very certain that all modern observationi 
find greater varieties in the situation of places, and 
make greater corrections in all old charts and maps, 
than need to be made in this description of Moses, to 
have jt agree even with our latest maps of the present 
country, and rivers in and near Chaldea. 
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BOOK 11. 

NOAH, with the remains of the old world in the 
trk, was carried upon the waters; for about* five 
months there was no appearance of the Flood's abating* 
4q the beginning of *^ April, the ark touched upon the 
top of Mount Ararat. After they had stopped here* 
forty days, Noah, desirous to know whether the waters 
were decreasing any where else in the world, let a 
bird or two"^ fly out of the ark ; but they flew about, 
imtil weary, and finding no place to light upon, re- 
turned back to him. Seven days after,* he let a 



* One hundred and fifty days. Gen. yiii. 9, i. e. exactly 
flre Hebrew months, each month consisting of thirty 
days. 

^ On the seyenteenth of the seyenth month, Gen. riii. 
4. i. e. of the month Nisan, pretty near answering to th« 
third of our April. 

« Gen, viii. 6. * Gen. Tiii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 10, 11. 

¥9 
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bird out a/;ain ; slie returned, but with a leaf in he 
mouth, plucked from some tree which she had foum 
above water. Seven ^ days after, he let the bird fly 
third time ; but then she found places enough to rei 
on, and so returned to him no more. The waters con 
tinned to decrease gradually, and about* the middle c 
June Noah looked about him, and could see the top 
of many hills. About the middle of ^ September, th 
whole earth came into view ; and at the * beginning o 
November was suiliciently drained; so that Noafa 
his family, and the creatures came out of the ark, ani 
took possession of the world again. As soon as the; 
were come ashore, Noah raised an altar, and otftrei 
sacrifices. Goo was pleasad to accept his piety, an 
promised a blessing to him and his posterity ; grute 
them the creatures of the world for their food, an 
gave some laws for the future to be obsorved b; 
them. 

1. OoD granted them the creatures of the world 
for their food : every moving thing that livetk ikm 
be meat for you^ even at the green herb hmt . 



' Con. vili. n. 

> In the tenth month, on the firit day of the month, i. i 
on the first day of Tamuz, answering to about the 10th « 

our June. 

^ On the first day of the first month, ver. 19. 1. 1. a 
the first of Tisrl, or the 16th of our September. 

* Twenty .seventh of the second month, L e. S7tk < 
Marchesvan, about the iOth of Nofember. 

^ Gsa, ix. S. 
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^ given you all things. In the first ages of the worlds 
i men lived upon the fruits of trees, and the product of 
t the ground ; and it is asserted by some writers, that 
I the creatures were not used for either food or sacrifice. 
It is* thought that the offering of Abel, who sacrificed 
of his flocks, was only wool, the fruits of his shear* 
ing ; and milk, or rather cream, a part of his lactage. 
The heathens are said to have had a general notion, 
that the early sacrifices were of this sort. Theophrat- 
tus is quoted by Porphyry in >£usebius, "* asserting, 
that the first men offered handfuls of grass ; in time 
they came to sacrifice the fruits of trees ; in after ages 
to kill, and ofier cattle upon their altars. Many other 
authors are cited for this opinion ; Sophocles ^ speaks 
of wool and grapes as an ancient sacrifice; and Pau« 
sanias hints'*, the ancient sacrifice to have been only 
fruits of trees; of the vine especially, and honey»c<»nba 
and wool : and Plato was of opinion, that living 
creatures ' were not anciently offered in sacrifice^ 
but cakes of bread, and fruits, and honey poured 
upon them ; and ^ Empedocles asserts, that the 
first altars were not stained with the blood of the 



* The Hebrew word minchah^ here used, faTours this 
notion; nsi being the word which signifies a sacrifice where 
any blood is shed. 

*" Euseb. Praep. Evang, lib. 1. c. 9. 
" Sophoclis Polyid. 

* Pausanias de cercre Phrygialensi. 
p Plato de legibus, 1. 5. 

^ Lib. de antiquissimis temporibu84 
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creatures. Some christian writers have gone into this 
opinion, and improved it ; they have imagined, that 
sacrifices were offered only of those things which 
men ate and drank for their sustenance and refresh* 
ment; and that therefore, before the creatures were 
used for food, they were not brought to the altars. 
They go further, and conjecture from hence, that 
the original of sacrifices was human ; men being 
prompted by reason to offer to God, by way of grati- 
tude, part of those things for the use of which 
they were indebted to his bounty. I should rather 
think the contrary opinion true. God appointed the 
skins of beasts for cloathing to our first parents, which 
could not be obtained without killing them ; and this 
') seems to intimate, that the creatures were at that time 
I appointed for sacrifice. It seems unlikely that God 
should order the creatures to be slain, merely for 
cloathing, when mankind were already supplied with 
another sort of covering ; ' but very probable, that, 
if he appointed a creature to be offered in sacrifice, 
he might direct the offerer to use the skin for cloath- 
ing. And, perhaps, from this institution was derived 
the appointment in Leviticus;* that the priest should 
have the skin of the burnt-offering. There are several 
considerations, which do, I think, very strongly 
intimate, both that sacrifices of living creatures were 
in use before mankind had leave to eat flesh ; and also 
that the origin of sacrifices was at first by divine ap- 
pointment. The Talmud ists agree, that holocausts 



' Gen. iii. 7. • Jjew. vil. 8, 
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of the creatures -were ofTered in the earliest times, and 
long before men had leave to eat flesh ; and it is 
very plain, that Noah offered the creatures before 
God had granted leave to eat them ;' for that grant is 
represented •to be made after Noah's sacrifice, and 
not before it;"* and it is evident that the distinction 
of clean and unclean beasts, was before the Flood;'' 
and it cannot be conceived how there could be such a 
distinction, if the creatures were neither eaten, nor 
used for sacrifice. Abel's sacrifice seems rather to 
have been a ^ burnt-offering of the firstlings of liis 
flock, than an oblation of wool and cream« The . 
writer of the Ep'stl/;; to the Hebrews took it to be so; 
he supposed Abel's offering to be di^jia, a sacrifice of , 
a creature killed, and not an oblation, which would 
have been called w^oo^o^a^ or $a;^ov/ And as to the 
origin of sacrifices, it is extremely hard to con- 
ceive them to be a human institution ; because we 
cannot, this way, give any tolerable account of the 
reasons of them. If mankind had in the first ages n% 



* Gen. viii. 20- " Cap. ix. ver. 3. 

* Chap. vii. ver. 2. ^ See Levit. vi. 12. 

* Ilcb. xi. 4. Porphjry in Euscbius endeavours vorjr 
/allaciously to derive the word %v<rt»^ from ^vtA.ixu^ and 
would infer its derivation from ^vut to be modern, and taken 
up to defend the doctrine of sacrificing living creatures. 
See Euseb. Prxp. Evang. lib. i. c. 9. But we answer, 
be offers no reason for his opinion, nor can it possibly b« 
defended ; ^vvix and ^fjitxcrts arc, according to all r**!^ 
of etymology, words of a ver^ different derivation* 



I 
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immediate revelation, but came to their knowledge of 

Goo by the exercise of their reason, it must be 

allowed, that such notions as they had of God, such 

would be their way and method of serving him ; but 

then, how is it possible that they should go into 

such notions of God, as to make it seem proper for 

them to offer sacrifices, in order to make atonement 

for their sins ? Reason, if it led to any, would lead 

men to a reasonable service ; but the worship of God 

in the way of sacrifice, cannot, I think, appear to be 

of this sort, if we take away the reason that may be 

given for it from revelation. We sacrifice to the 

gods, said Porphyry,* for three reasons ; either to pay 

them worship, or to return them thanks for their 

favours, or to desire them to give us good things, or 

to free u^ from evils : Ad hcec autem xotum aninii 

satisfacit. It can never be made out from any natural 

notions of God, that sacrifices are a reasonable method 

to obtain or return thanks for the favours of Heaven. 

<. The result of a true rational enquiry can only be this, 

that God is a Spirit^ and they that worship him^ 

must worship him in spirit and in truth. And 

/ though I cannot say, that any of the wise heathens 

\ did by the light of nature bring themselves to a fixed 

< hnd clear conviction of this great truth ; yet it is re- 

j markable that several of them made great advances 

( towards it ; and all the wise part of them saw clearly, 

that no rational or philosophical account could be 

given of their sacrifices. The institutors of them 



* In lib. de sacrific. 
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always pretended ix} have received particular direc* 
tions from the gods about them,'' or at least those 
that lived in after ages chose to suppose so, not 
knowing how to support them otherwise. The more *" 
forward writers strove to decry them ; the more mo- 
derate pleaded a reverence for antiquity, and long and 
universal use in favour of them ; and the best phi- 
losophers '^ qualified the use of them, by using them 
in a way and manner of their own ; always supposing^ 
that the disposition of the offerer, and not the oblation 
wliich was offered, was chiefly regarded by the Deity.* 
The true account therefore of the origin of sacri- 
fices, must be this; God, having determined what 
should, in the fulness of time, be the true propiti- 
ation for the sins of the world, namely, Christ, who 
by his own blood obtained us eternal redemption ; 
thought fit from the beginning to appoint the creature^ 
to be oflered by way of figure, for the times then 
present, to represent the true offering wliich was 
afterwards to be made for the sins of men. The 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews very largely 
argues the sacrifices in the law to be grounded upon 



^ Thus Numa's institutions were appointed him by the 
goddess Egcria. Florus. Livy. 

*= See the verses of the Greek poet in Clem. Alexand. 
Stroroat. lib. 7. 

^ Many instances might be brought from the sacrifices 
of Pythagoras, vid. Jamb, de vit. Pythag. et Porphyr. 
de vitacjusdcm. 

* Sec Jamb, de vit. Pythag» c. 7. 
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this reason ;^ and I should conceive that his reasoning^ 
may be equally applied to the sacrifices that were 
appointed before the law ; because sacrifices were not 
a new institution at the giving of the law; for, says the 
Vrophety^I spake not untoyourfathersynor commanded 
them J in the day that I brought them out of the land 
df Egypt J concerning burnt'offerings or sacrifices; but 
this thing I commanded them, saying, obey myvoice^ 
and ye shall be my people, and walk ye in all my 
ways that I have commanded you, that it may be 
well with you. There were no sacrifices appointed 
in the two tables delivered to Moses : and it is ex« 
ceeding probable, that the rules which Moses gave 
about sacrifices and oblations, were only a revival 
of the ancient instittitions, with perhaps some few 
Additions or improvements which God thought pro- 
per for the state and circumstances through which he 
designed to carry the Jewish nation ; for, the law was 
') added because of transgressions, ** until the seed 
( should come, and not to set up a new religion. 

Our blessed Saviour, in bis discourse with tb« 
Woman of Samaria, John iv. plainly intimated, that 
the worship 6f God by sacrifices was a positive in- 
stitution, founded upon tlic expectation of a promised 
Messiah ; for he hints the Samaritans, who either 
Used sacrifices, imagining them part of natural reli- 
gion, or at least did not know the grounds of their 
being appointed; I say, he hints them to be blind 



' Chap. !x. & X. I Jer. vii. 3%. 

»» Gal. ill. 10. 
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and ignorant will-worshippers, men who worshipped 
thet/ knew not what ^ ver. 22; or, rather it should be 
translated,' men that worshipped they knew not hoWj 
i. e. in a way and oianner, the reason and grounds of 
which they knew nothing of. But the Jews knew 
how they worshipped, for salvation was of the Jews ; 
the promise of a Messiah had been made to them, and 
they had a good reason to offer their sacrifices ; for 
they were a method of worship appointed by God 
himself, to be used by them until the Messiah should 
come. The woman's answer, ver. 25. / know thai' 
Messias comet hj looks as if she apprehended our 
Saviour's true meaning. 

The reason given in the eleventh chapter to the 
Hebrews, for Abel's sacrifice pleasing God better 
than Cain's, is another proof that sacrifices were 
appointed by some positive institution of God. By 
faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 5a- 
crificethan Cain. The faith, of which several instances 
are given in this chapter, is* the belief of something 
declared ; and in consequence of such belief, the per- 
formance of some action enjoined by God. Bt/ faith 
Noah^ being warned of GoDy prepared an arky i. e. 
he believed the warning given him, and obediently 
made the ark, which he was ordered to make. By 



* In the expressions, vyMs v^o&wmtrt o vx otlatr t 
vifAMts vt^oawnHfMv o<^ff/Aiy, the preposition xata is under* 
stood, xaS' oi$«rt, and x«S' o e<}«//ff. The expression Is 
frequent in all Greek writers. If the Being worshipped had 
been referred to, I think it would hare been ov, und not o. 
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faith Abraham^ zchen he was called to go out into a 
place which he should after receive for an inherit' 
anccj obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither 
he went J i. e. he believed that God would give him 
T¥hat lie had promised him, and in consequence of 
such belief did what God commanded him. All the 
other instances of faith mentioned in that chapter, 
are of the same sort, and thus it was that Abel by 
faith offered a better sacrifice than Cain. He "be- 
lieved what God had then promised, that the seed 
of the woman should bruise the serpent* s head; and 
in consequence of such belief offered such a sacrifice 
for his sins, as God had appointed to be offered, 
until the seed should come. If God, at that time, 
had given lio command about sacrificing, there could 
have been no more of the faith treated of in this 
chapter in AbeFs sacrifice, than in Cain^s ofiering. 
Cloppenburgli ^ has given a very good account of 
Cain and Abel's offering. 

' ^ In Schol. Sacrific. p. 15. Etsi diyersae obladoni vide. 
atnr occasionem pnebuisse dlTcrsum vits institatiiiii, ipsi 
tamen diTersitati oblationis hoc Tidetur subesse ; qaod Abel 
pecudum oblatione cruenta ante omnia curavit, y ak^ss^^ 
^ta. ryts tgtrtvs n rv eufjLxrt^ propitiationem per fidem in sui« 
guine quo nccessario purificanda crant dona Deo oblata 
Heb. ix. 22, 23. Cainus autem oblatione sola encharistici 
de fructu terrx defungcns supine neglexerit sacrificimn 
tXxTtxofy ut eo nomine Deo dis[^UcQerit, neqae potoerit 
obtinere j ostitis Dei, quae ex fide est, testimoniam, qvod 
Ron perhibebat Dcus neglccto istoc extemo 'sjmbolo sap. 
plicationis ex fide pro rcmissione peccatorom obtineiidl. 
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The abettors of the other side of the question do 
indeed produce the authorities of some heathen 
writers, and rabbins ; and of some christian fathers, 
and of some considerable authors, both papists and 
protestanls; but a general answer may be given 
to what is offered from them. The heathens had, as 
I observed, no true notion of the origin of sacrifice^* 
They were generally received and established in all 
countries as positive institutions ; but the philosophers 
were willing to prove them to be a reasonable service ; 
and tlierefbre thinking they could give a better ac« 
count of the inanimate oblations, than of the bloody 
sacrifices, they imagined these to be the most ancient, 
and that the others were in time added to them; 
but there is no heathen writer that I know of, who 
has gone so far as to assert expressly, that sacrifices 
were at first a human institution ; or has proved 
that ^ such a worship could be invented by the reason 

Quemadmodum ergo in cultu spirituali publicuius sup. 
plicans cum peccatorum to/xoAoy»}aii descendit In domum 
•laam justificatus pr» pharisaso cum gratiarum actione Deo 
Toventc doclroas omnium, qu8B possidebat, Luc. xviii. 19* 
Sic censcmus hac parte potiorcm fuisse Abelis oblationem 
pr« oblatlonc Cainl, quod ipso suppllcationcm suam pro 
impretrand^ peccatorum rcmiiiBionc tcstatus sit, per sacrU 
ficil propitiatorii crucntam oblationem, cum alter dona 
sua eucharistico ritu ofTcrrct ^u^ts eniJiaroxvcrt^s. 

^ Jambliohus says of jsacrifices, that they were derived 
tx communi hominum ail homines consuctudinc ; neque 
convenire naturo; deorum mores humanos supra modum 
•xuperantl. lib. de lyiystcr. JEgyp. in cap. do utilitate 
sacrificiorum. 
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of man, or that it is agreeable to any notions wc can 
have of God. The rabbins had a general notion that 
sacrifices were first appointed, or rather permitted bj 
God, in compliance with the disposition which the 
Israelites had contracted in Egypt ; but this opinion 
is very weakly grounded. I cannot question but that 
when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, the cur* 
rent opinions of the Jewish doctors were of another 
sort; for it is not to be supposed that the fini 
preachers of Christianity argued upon such principles 
as they knew would not be admitted of, by those 
whom they endeavoured to convert, to their religion. 
It is certain that the Jewish rabbins, when they were 
presented with the force of proofs^in favour of Christ 
from their Scriptures, did depart ixam many of the 
sentiments of their ancestors ; and went into new no- 
tions in several points, to evade the arguments which 
they could not answer. Some of the Christian fathers 
have taken the side in this question for which I 
am contending, especially Eusebius;"" and if some 
others of them have thought otherwise, this is not 
a point in which we are to be determined by their 
authority. The popish ^ writers took up their notion 
( of sacrifices in order to favour some of their opinions 
t about the mass ; and as to the protestant writers," it is 
not difficult to see which of them offer the best reasons. 
One thing I would observe upon the whole; if it 



"^ Demonstrat: Evang. lib. I.e. 10. 

" Greg, de ralentia de missae sacrific. 1. 1. c. 4« ol-Belhucnu 
demiss&.l. 1. c. 20. 
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nppoars from hiHtory that nacrifices have been used 
all over the world , have spread ai far, an univenmlly 
amongiit men, as tlie very notions of a Deity ; if they 
ivcrc the first, the earliest way of worship in every 
nation ; if wo find them almost as early in the world 
as mankind upon the earth ; and at the same time 
cannot find that mankind over did, or could by tha 
light of reason, invent such notions of a Deity as 
iihould lead them to imagine this way of worship to 
be a reasonable service ; then we jnust necessarily 
suppose that sacrifices were appointed for tiome 
particular end and purpose ; and i^^ree to what we 
find in Mosos* history, that there was a revealed 
religion in the beginning of the world. 

But however writers have differed about what was 
offered before the Flood, it is agreed that mankind 
cat no flesh, until the leave hero obtained by Noah 
for it, Etcry herb bearing seedy and every tree^ 
to you U ihall be for meat.^ This was the whola 
allowance which CioD at first made them ; and all 
writers, sacred and profane, do generally supposa 
that the early ages confined themselves very strictly 
within the limits of it. 

If we rightly consider their condition, whilst they 
were under this restraint of diet, their lives must 
have been very laborious ; the sentence against Adam^ 
which denounced that in the sweat of their brow 
ihctf should cat breads must have been literally ful- 
filled. We must not imagine that, after the ground 
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was cursedy men received from it a full and plenteous 
product, without tilth or culture ; for the earth was 
to bring forth of itself, only thorns and thistles ; pains 
and labour were rcquired^ to produce another sort 
of crop from it. The poets, in their accounts of the 
golden age, suppose the earth to have brought forth 
fill its fruits spontaneously; but it is remarkable that 
the historians found no such halcyon days recorded in 
the antiquities of any nations. Adam and Eve are 
supposed to have had this happiness whilst they 
lived in paradise ; and the poets framed their accounts 
of the golden age, from the ancient notions of the 
;' garden of Eden ;" but we do not find that the prose- 
writers fell into them. Diodorus Siculus supposes 
the lives of the first men to have been far from abound- 
ing with ease and plenty ; ^^ Having houses to build,' 
cloathes to make, and not having invented proper 
instruments to work with, they lived a hard and 
laborious life ; and many of them not having miUie a 
due provision for their sustenance, perished with 
hunger and cold in winter." This was his account 
of the lives and condition of the first men. The art 
of husbandry is now so generally understood, and 
such plenty is produced by a due and proper tillage, 
that it may seem no hard matter for any one, who 
has ground to work on, to produce an ample pro- 
vision for life ; but even still, should any family not 
used to husbandry, nor supplied with proper toob, 
and instruments for their tillage, be obliged to raise 



f Lib. 1. 
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from the ground as much of all ^rts of grain asthej 
should want, they would find their time taken up id 
a variety of btbours. And this was the condition of 
the first men ; they had not only to till the ground, 
but to try, and by several experiments to find out 
the best and most proper method of tilling it, and to 
invent and make all such instruments as they had 
occasion for ; and we find them confessing the toil 
and labour Chad was laid upon them, in the words of 
Lamech at the birth of Noah, This sameihaU comf<rt% 
Vf amdeming our work and toil of our handi^ fte* 
€4Uise of the ground which the Lord hath cunedJ 
Laraech was probably informed from Gon, that his 
ion Noah would obtain a grant of the creatures for 
the use of men ; and knowing the labour and incon» 
rentencies they were then under, he rejoiced in 
foreseeing what ease and comfort they should hare^ 
when they should obtain a large supply of food from 
the creatures , besides what they could produce from 
the ground by tillage. 

But secondly, God restrained them from eating 

bkxKl, ' But Jle$h with the life thereof y which it 

the blood thereof^ shall ye not eat. What the 

design of this restraint was, or what the very 

restraint is, has been variously controverted. .Mr. 

Seldcn * in his book De Jure Oentium juxta Dis^ 

tiplinam Hebrasorum^ lias a very learned chapter 

upon this subject, in which he has given us the 

leveral opinions of the rabbins, though I think they 



'^ Oen. T. 30. ' Chap. ix. tar. 4; * Lib. 7* c^ 1% 
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give us but little true infomiation about it. The 
injunction of not eating biood^ has in the place befiire 
UN no circumstances to explain its meaning; but if 
T¥e look into the Jewish law, we find it there, repeated, 
and such a reason given for it as seems very probaUe 
to have been the original reason for this prohibi- 
tion.' Whaiioever man there be of the home oj 
Jsraelyor of the itrangers that sojourn amongit jfou^ 
that eatcth ant/ manner of blood j I will even set my 
face against that soul that eateth bloody and will 
cut him off from among his people ; for the life 
of the flesh is in the bloody and I have given jfou 
that upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls; (or it might be translated , / have appainied 
you that to make aJtonement upon the altar for your 
souls; for it is the blood that maketh an atonement 
for the soul.) An ancient Jewish commentator upon 
the books of Moses,"* paraphrases the words pretty 
justly : '^ The soul/' says he, << of aU ilesh is in the 
blood, and for that reason I have chosen the Uood 
of all the beasts to make an atonement for the soul of 
man.'' This is by far the best account that can be 
given of the prohibition of blood. God appointed 
that the blood of the creatures should be offered 
for Ihe sins of men, and therefore required that 
it should be religiously set apart for that pur* 
^' pose. If we examine the Mosaical law, wo shall 
find it strictly agreeable to this notion. In some 



^ LcTit. XTii. 10, 1 1. " Chauskunni : and Eusobiu^^ 

hints the same reason. Dem. Erang. lib. 1» c. 10. 
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places the blood is appointed to be on the altar, in 
others, to be poured on the ground as water; but 
these appointments are easily reconcileable, by con- 
sidering the reason of each of them. Whilst the 
Jews were in the wilderness, and the tabernacle near 
at hand, they were ordered never to kill any thing to 
eat, without bringing it to be killed at the door of the 
tabernacle, in order to have tlie blood offered upon 
the altar.'' But when they came into the land of 
Canaan, and were spread oyer the cou,ntry, and had 
a temple at Jerusalem, and were commanded strictly 
to offer all their sacrifices there only, it was impossible 
to observe the injunction before named ; they could 
not come from all parts to Jerusalem to kill their 
provision, and to offer the blood upon the altar. 
Against this difficulty Moses provided the book df 
Deuteronomy, which is an Enlargement and explana* 
tion of the laws in Leviticus. The subbtance of 
what he has ordered in this matter is as follows ; ' 
That when they should come over Jordan to dwell in 
Canaan, and therq should be a place chosen by God, 
to cause his name to dwell there, they were to bring 
all their offerings to that place,* and to lake heed not 
to offer any offerings elsewhere.' But if they lived so 
far from the temple, that they could not bring the 
creatures up thither which they killed to eat, they 
had leave to kill and eat whatsoever they had a mind 
to^ only instead of ottering the blood, they were to 



" Le?i^ xvii. 3, 4. ^ Deut. ziL 

»Vcr. II, 12. •Peut.jui. IS. 
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f4ur it upon Hie earth at watery and t9 take can 
that they €at rnme of it*^ Thtts the pouting oat the 
blood M.pofi tbe earth \¥qs appointed, 'whore ciroiua« 
stances were such that an ofiering of it could not be 
made; and agreeably hereto, when they took any thifif 
in hunting, which probably might be so wounded ai 
not to live until they could bring it to the tabemade 
to oflPer the blood upon the altar, they were to IdH- it, 
and pour out the blood, and oover it with dust.* 
And we may from Iicnce sec the reason for what David 
did, when his three warriors brought him water firma 
the well of Bethlehem, at the extreme haenrd of theif 
lives ; ^ looking upon the water as if it were AeJr 
blood, wliicfa they haearded to obtain it, he refuted 
to drink it ; and there being no rule or reason to oibr 
siich water upon the altar, he thought fit to do winS 
was next to offering it, 'he poured it out before tk§ 
Lord. 

There is no foundation either in the reason of the 
thing, or in the prohibition, to support the opiaiMi of 
some persons, who imagine the eating of blood to be 
an immoral thing. If it were so, God wo«M not 
have permitted * the Israelites to sell a creature which 
died in its blood, to an alien or stranger, that he 
might eat it. The Israelites were strictly obliged by 
their law to oat no flesh until they had poured out tha 
blood, or offered it upon the altar, because God had 
appointed the blood to be an atoncnpiicnt for their eins; 



»» Deut. Trii. «1 / * Lovit. xvii. 1 5. 

^ 1 Gliron. xi. 18. « Dent. xir. 9K 
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but the dlien and atran^r^ ¥rho knew af no such 
orders for setting it apart for that use, miglit as freely 
eat it as any part of the creature. And I think this 
account of the probibitiou of blood, will fully answer 
all the scruples which soine Chrislians have about it. 
[ The use of it upoa the aUar is now over, and there* 
' fore the reason from abtitaining from it is ceased. Aiid 
though the Apostles ^ at the council of Jerusalem) that 
oflfonce might not be given to the ^Tews, advised the 
Gentiles at that season to abstain from it ; ytty the 
eating it, or not eating it, is no part of our religion, 
but we ore at perfect liberty in this matter. 

In the third place, Gob set before them the dignity 
of human nature, and bis abhorrence of any persoA^s 
taking away tlie life of his brother ; and commanded 
for the future, that murder should he punished wkh 
death. Then he promised Noah that mankind slioukl 
never be destroyed by water a^y more ; and lest he or 
his posterity should live ia fear, from the frequent 
nuns to which the world by its constitution lyas be- 
come subject, he appointed the rainbow > fcHr a per- 



' Acts XT. 

> Homor seems to havo had a notion that the rainbow 
was at first (to use Moses's expression) set in the cloud to 
be a sign unto men ; for he speaks to this purpose, Iliad. 

That rt^ms here signifies a sign, is evident from the fourth 

verso of this Iliad. 
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petual memorial, that he had made them this pro- 
mise. 

The ark, we said, touched upon mount Ararat. 
We do not find that it floated away from thence, but 
rather conclude that here they came ashore. But 
where this Ararat is, has been variously conjectured. 
The common opinion is, that the ark rested on one of 
the Gordyaean hills, which separate Armenia from 
Mesopotamia ; but there are some reasons for receding 
from this opinion. 

First, the journeying of mankind from the place 
where the ark rested, to Shinaar, is said to be from 
the East ; ^ but a journey from the Gordyaean hilli to 
Shinaar would be from the North. Secondly, Noah 
is not once mentioned in the following part of Moses's 
history ; a strong intimation that he neither came 
with these travellers to Shinaar, nor was settled in 
Armenia or Mesopotamia, or any of the adjacent 
countries. He was alive a great while after the con- 
fusion of Babel, for he lived three hundred years 
after the Flood. And surely if he had come to Babel, 
or lived in any of the nations into which mankind 
were dispersed from thence, a person of such emi* 
nence could not at once sink to nothing, and be no 
more mentioned in the history and settlement of these 
nations, than if he had not been at all. Some authors^ 
for these reasons, have attempted to find Mount 
Ararat in another place, and suppose it to be some oi 



^ Gen. li. i. 
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tbo mountain! north of India. They think that the 
ark rented in thin country, and that Noali settled here 
after he caine out of it ; tliat only part of his descend* 
anttt travelled into Shinaar, the other part of them 
settled where he did ; and that the reason why Moses 
mentioim neither him nor them, was because they 
lived at a /a^roat distance from, and had lu) share in tho 
tctions of Uie nations round about Shinaari to whom 
alone, from the dispersiou of mankind, ho coniines 
his history. The reasons to be given for tliis opinion 
are, First, If Ararat be situate as far Iilast as India, 
the travellers might very justly be said to journey 
from tho East to Shinaar. Secondly, This account k 
favoured by ok! heathen testimonies^ ^^Two hmw 
dred and fifty years before Ninus (says Fortius Cato) 
the earth was overflowed with waters, and mankind 
began again in Saga Scythia/* Now Saga Scythia it 
in the same latitude with Bactria, between the Gas* 
pian sea and Imaus, north of Mount Paraponisiu, 
And this agrees with the general notion that the^ Scy« 
thians might contend for the primsavity of original 
with the most ancient nation* of the world. Tho 
later writers, unacquainted with the original history 
of this {H^ople, recur ^ to philosophical reasons to sup* 
porttheir antiquity, and speak of them as seated near 
the Muiotis and Euxine Sea. But these Scythians so 
K«ated, must be some later descendants or colonies 
from tho original Scythians ; so late, that Hcroditus ' 



! Jnatiii Lib. 2. c. 1. ^ Ibid, c. 1. & 9« 

* lu MeJporo. 
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imagined their first settlement wader Targitanas, to 
be not above a hundred years befinre Darius's repellii^ 
the Scythians, who had invaded his provinces, i. €. 
about A. M. 3400 ; so late,"* that they thought them* 
selves the most recent nation in the world. The ori* 
ginal Scythians were situate** as I said, near BacMk. 
Herodotus placed them as fer east as Persia ; * and 
says that the Persians called them Sac», and supposes 
them and the Bactrians to be near neighbours. 

Thirdly, The notion of Noah's settling in these parts, 
as also his living here, and not coming at all to 
Shinaar, is agreeable to the Chaldean traditions dbcmi 
the deluge ; which ^ inform us, that Xisuthms (for 
so they called Noah) came out of the ark with his 
wife and daughter, and the pilot of the ark, and 
offered sacrifice to Gon, and then both he and they 
disappeared, and were never seen again ; and that 
afterwards, Xisuthrus's sons journeyed towards Baby« 
Ionia, and built Babylon and built several odier cities. 
Fourthly, The language, learning, and history oi 
the Chinese, do all fiivour this account ; their lan« 
guage seems not to have been altered in the confusion 
of Babel ; their learning is reported to have been full 
as ancient as the learning of the more western naticms ; 
their polity is of another sort ; and their government 

h»i; hu iI | II i iij.. it. ■ i.i i j jj'ii, .iji. i . Ml mil ,i i jji m 

*" 'Litv^xi Xtytio-i vtvr»rof avxvluv tQnoin man ro a^rtfov^ 
Herod, ibid. 

" See Ptol. Asic Titb. ? Id Polyhynm* 

' See Syncellus, p. 30, 31. and Eosebius in Ckroa* 
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fsiablifhcd upon rcty diWetfitii nukxlmn mnX founcto* 
tiotiM I iind iheif bUtory trncbcii up indinptitebly to 
IbetimeM of Nonh, not falling nhort, like the hintoriet 
of othf;r fintioiin, inicb a nitml>f r of yoari nn oiiffhi to 
he allowed, for thoir inhabUantii removing from 
Khinnary to their place of ««ttlmnent. The fimt king 
of China wan Fohi ; and an I hare before obfierved 
that Fohi arnl Noah irere contemporaries, at leafrt| 
for there are many reaiionii from the (Jhinetie traditkmt 
eoncernbiff Fohi, to think him ami Noah the name 
pemon. FirNf, they Miy,"! Fohi hail no father, i. e* 
Noah wan the (irNt man in the jKiiitdilttviaA world i 
hii anceftt^H*!! perifihe<l in tha Flood, and no tradition 
hereof being prefterve<l in the (/hinene annaU, Noab| 
or Fohi, fftnndn there nn if he bad no fiithor at all. 
Secondly, Fohi*« moUier ii wald ' to have coiicaivad 
him enconipaNied with a rainbow ; a conceit very 
probably hming fVom the ralnbow*ii Ami appearing to 
Noah, and the (jhineiie being willing to give dome ac« 
count of hi» original. Thirdly, Fohi in «aid * t4> hav# 
carefully bred Mven Mortn of crcatnren, which he umact 
to naoriflce to the Hupreme Hpirit of heaven and 
ftrth t and Moneii telU ii» * thnt Noah took into the 
ark, of every clean l)eaiit by Neventi, and of fowls of 
the air by nevenv t and after the Flood Noah buiH an 
altar, and took of every clean beaat, and every clean 
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fowl, and offered burnt offerings. Fourthly, the Chi- 
nese derive the name of ** Fohi from his oblation ; and 
Moses gives Noah his name upon account of the grant 
of the creatures for the use of men, which he ob- 
tained by his offering. Lastly, the Chinese history 
supposes Fohi io have settled in the province of Xeusi, 
which is the north-west province of Ghina, and near 
to Ararat, where the ark rested. But, sixthly, the 
history we have of the world does necessarily sup« 
pose, that these eastern parts were as soon peopled^ 
and a^ populous as the land of Shinaar. For in a few 
ages, in the days of Ninus and Semiramis, about 
three hundred years after the dispersion of mankind, 
the nations that came of that dispersion attacked the 
inhabitants of the East with their united force ; but 
found the nations about Bactria, and the parts where 
we suppose Noah settled, fully able to resist and 
repel all their armies, as I shall observe hereafter in 
its proper place. Noah, therefore, came out of the 
ark near Saga Scythia, on the hills beyond Bactria, 
north of India. Here he lived, and settled a nume- 
rous part of his posterity, by his counsels and advice. 
He himself planted a vineyard, lived a life of retire- 
ment, and after having seen his offspring spread 
around him, died in a good old age» It were much 
to be wished that we could attain. a thorough insight 
into the antiquities and records of these nations, i 
there be any extant. As they spread down to India 



CQuplct's Coafutius. Prooem. p« 38. 7fi. 
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south, and farther east into China; so it is probable 
they also peopled Scythia, and afterwards the more 
Northern continent ; and if America be any where 
joined to it, perhaps all that part of the world came 
from these originals. But we must now speak of that 
part of Noah's descendants which travelled from the 
East. 

At what time these men left Noah, we are no where 
informed ; probably not until the number of man- 
kind was increased. Seventy years might pass, be- 
fore they had any thought of leaving their great an- 
cestor ; and by that time mankind might be multiplied 
to hundreds, and they might be too many to live to- 
gether in one family, or to be united in any scheme 
of polity, which they were able to form or manage; 
and so a number of them might have a mind to form a 
separate society, and to journey and settle in some 
distant country. 

From Ararat to Shinaar is about twelve hundred 
miles. We must not, therefore, suppose them to 
have got thither in an instant. The nature of the 
countries they passed over, nay, I might say the con- 
dition the earth itself must then be in, full of un- 
drained marshes and untracked mountains, over-run 
with trees and all sorts of rubbish of seventy or 
eighty years growth, without curb or culture^ could 
not afford room for an open and easy passage to a 
company of travellers. Besides, such travellers as 
they, were not likely to press forwards with any great 
('xpedition ; an undetermined multitude, looking for 
'^o particular place of habitation, were likely to fix in 
tnany, and to remove as they found inconveniences. 
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Let utiy therefore^ suppose their movements to be 
such as Abraham made afterwards, short joiirnies, and 
abodes here and there, until in ten or twelve years 
thoy might come to Shinaar> a place in all appear* 
ancc likely to afford them an open and convenient 
country for their increasing families. 

And thus aboat eighty years after the Flood, ac* 
cbrding to the Hebrew computation, A, M.'' 1736, 
they might come to the plain of Shinaar. They 
were now out of the narrow passages and fastnesses of 
the mountains, had found an agreeable country to 
settle in, and. thought here to fix themselves and 
their posterity. AmtHtion is a passion extremely in- 
cident to our first setting out in the world-^no aims 
seem too great, po attempts above or beyond us. So 
it was with these unexperienced travellers, who had 
no sooner determined where to settle, but they re- 
solved to make the place remarkable in all ages, to 
build a tower which sliould be the wonder of 
the world, and preserve their names to the end of 
it. They set all hands to the work, and laboureil 
in it, it is thought, for sorao years ; but, alas ! 
ihe first / attempt of their vanity and ambition, be* 
came a monument of their folly and weakness. Gon 
i:onfounded their language in the midst of their uu« 



^ According to the fragment in Euscbius in Chron. the 
began to build thvir tower A. M. 1736 ; of^aiAnot (be'sa}'i 
p^>^T TN oixoSbfAMy TOD iTtf yoy, in which number there li an ei :^ 
iient mistake, |S Instead of «, it should be m^Xu 
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floitnkinfT) nnd lieroby obliged thorn to Icavo ulF 
tlieir project I and to Hcparato tmni one anotlier. If 
W(^ oupposo thorn to tipnAd nineteen or twenty ycmrt in 
totilinpc and building, before their language was coih 
founded ( tho divUion of the earth muttt bo placed 
A. M. 1757, almnt one hundred and one yean after 
the Floods whon Pelog thd Mon of Kber wa« born ; for 
the ufime Poleg Mras given him, boeunfto "^ in fiis Him 
the niHh was divided. And thu» we have brought 
the history of mankind to a second great and remark* 
able period. I shall carry it no further in this book^ 
but only add some account of the nature and origin 
of language in general, and of the confusion of il 
here spoken of. 

First, it will, I think, bo allowed me, that man is the 
only creature in the world who has the use ofianguage* 
The follies we mm^t in some uncient writers, of the 
languages of beasts and binls, and particularly of 
elephants, are but fables/ The creatures are as mncli 
ht^neMh Nj^eaking, as tliey are beneath reasoning. 
They may be able to make some faint Imprrfect at* 
tempts towards b(»th ; they may have a lew simple 



^ Gen. X. 95. 

* Tho author of the laiter Targum upon Usthor reports^ 
that Solomon uadorNtoml tho langungo of the birdi, and 
>out a bird with u meNNAgo to tho Qucon of Shoha ; and \ 
MohommiHl wAMNilly enough to bcIicTC It, for we haTomn^ll* ^ 
^bo lame «tory iu liii Alcoran. Sco Walton Prelcfom. 1^ 
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ideas of the things which concern them ; and they 
may be able to form a few sounds, which they may 
repeat over and over, without variation, to signify to 
one another what their natural instincts prompt them 
to; but what they can do of this sort is not enough for 
us to say they have the use of language. Man, there- 
fore is, properly speaking, the only conversible crea« 
ture in the world. The next enquiry must be, how 
he came to have this ability i 

There have been many writers who have attempted 
to account for the original of language. Diodorus 
Siculus^ and Yitruvius,' imagined that men at first 
lived like beasts, in woods and caves, forming only 
strange and uncouth noises, until their fears caused 
them to associate together ; and that upon growing 
acquainted with one another^ they came to correspcmd 
about things, first by signs, then to make names for 
them, and in time to frame and perfect a language; 
and that the languages of the world are therefore 
divers, because different companies of men happen- 
ing thus together, would in different places fcmn dif* 
ferent sounds or names for things, and thereby cause a 
different speech or language about them. - It must be 
confessed that this is an ingenious conjecture,- and 
might be received as probable, if we were to form our 
. notions of the origin of mankiAd, as these men diA 
from our own, or other people's fancies. But sino^ 
we have a history ^ which informs us that the 



y Hist. Lib. 1. * Architec. lib* % c. n. 

^ Viz. that of Moses. 
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ning both of mankind and conversation were in fact 
otherwise ; and since all that these writers have to 
oiTcr about the origin of things, are but very trifling 
and inconsistent coi^cctures; we havei^ great reason 
with Euscbius, ^ to reject this their notion of the 
origin of language, as a mere goeis^ which has no 
manner of authority to support it. 

Other writers, who receive Moses's history, and 
would seem to follow him, imagine, that the first man 
ii¥as created not only a reasonable, but a speaking 
creature; and so Onkelos* paraphrases the words^ 
which we render, man was made a living 9ouly and 
says he, was made, (ruah memallela^) a speaking 
animal. And some have carried ' this opinion so far, 
as not only to think that Adam had a particulai; 
language, as innate to him as a power of thinking, or 
faculty of reasoning; but that all his descendants have 
it too, and would of themselves come to speak this 
very language, if they were not put out of it in their 
infancy by being taught another. We have no rea- 
son to think the first part of this opinion to be true. 
Adam had no need of an innate set of words ; for he 
was capable .of learning the names of things from his 
Creator, or of making names for the things by his 
own powers, for his own use. And as to the latter 
part of it, that children would of course speak an 
innate and original language, if not prevented by 
sducation, it is a very wild and extravagant fancy. 
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All innate language would be common to all tha 
vpotXA ; we should have it over ^ and above anj ad-* 
tentitious language we could leant; no edvcation 
eottid obliterate it ; we could ^ no more be witboal 
it, than without our natural sense or passions. But w« 
find nothing of this sOrt amongst men. We may 
learn (perhaps with equal ease) any languid which ill 
our early years is put to us ; or if we learn no one, we 
shall have no articulate way of speaking at all ; as ^ 
Psammiticus king of Egypt, and* Melabdin Echbar, ia 
the Indies, convinced themselves by experiments upon 
infants, whom they took care to have brougiit up 
Without being taught to speak, and found to be no 
better tlian mute creatures. For the sound ^ which 
Psammiticus imagined to be a I%rygian word^ and 
which the children on whom he tried his experiment 
Were supposed after two years nursing to utter, was a 
mere sound of no signification ; and no more a wordy 
than the noises which ^ dumb people often make^ by 
a pressure and opening of their lips ; and sometimes 
accidentally children make it, of but three months 
old. 

Other writers have come much nearer the truth, 
who say, that the first man was instructed to speak 



^ Franc. Vales, de Sacra Pkilos. c. S. 
' See Mr, Lock's Essay, B. i. 
' Herod. 1. 2. k Purchas. B. 1. c. 8. 

^ The second was Bee, supposed to be like the Phrygiaa 
word for bread. 

' PosteUus de Origin. 
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by (I'oi), whomtulc liim; and that hin dcKCCiidauti 
leariH*(I to wpcak by imitation from tlieir prctloccMiiors; 
and i\uH I think in ike very truth, ii' we do not take it 
too Nfrictly. The origin of our Npcaking waw from 
(jod; not that (jon put into Adam^N mouth (he very 
HoundN which ho deNi^ned lie should use an the names 
of thin|i(N; but (ioi> ma(h^ Achim ^ with the powern of 
a man. He had the uneof an underHtandinjuc, to form 
notionM in hJN mind of the thin^H about him; and ho 
had a power to utier KOundN, which Nhouhl be to him- 
itelf the nanie.H of thin|(H, according aN he mi^ht think 
lit Co call them. Thene he mi^ht teach Jilve, and in 
time both of them teach Unarcliildren; and thuw be^^iii 
and spread the iirhi huigua^ of the world. Tho 
account whi(*.h Monch jU^ivcN of Adani*M iirnt urns of 
Mpee<'h, in (*ntirely Uju^reeable to tliiN ;^ jitid out of 
tilt: ground the LoHi) Ooj) formed cver^f/ btaHi of ih$ 
field y and vxvrj/ fowl of the air^ and brought them 
uuto Adam^ to net what he would call them; and 
tchatsovvcr Adam called everj^ living creature^ that 
wan the name thereof. And Adam gave names to all 
cattle, (jon i^ not here said to have put the word» 
into Adatn^N* mouth; but only to have wet the creatures 
lK*fore him, to put him upon umin^ the power he had, 
of makihj^; Nonnd.s to stand for their iiamcN. It was 
Adam who pive the namcK, and he had only to iix 
to hiniNelf what Nound wan to stand for the name of 

^ In thiN NonNo (ho author of KccloMiaMtlcus concolvcd man 
tu be ondUrd wKh Hpacch from Gon. Chap. xvll. vcr. 5, 

« C;un. li, 19, W. 
rou. I. M 
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each creature^ and what he so fixed, that was ils 
name. 

Our next enquiry shall be, oi what sort, and wbit 
was this first language thus made. But, before we 
can determine this matter, it will be proper to mentka 
the qualities which, very probably, belonged to the 
first language. 

1. The original language must consist of yery 
simple and uncompounded sounds. If we attend to 
a child in its first essays towards speech, we may 
observe its noises to be a sort oi monosyllables, uttered 
by one expressi<m of the voice, without variation or 
repetition; and such were, probably, the first mgiml 
words of mankind. We do not think the first man 
laboured under the imperfection of a child, in utter- 
ing the sounds he might aim at ; but it is most natural 
to imagine, that he should express himself in mono- 
syllables. The modelling the voice into words of 
various lengths and disjointed sounds, seems to have 
been the effect of contrivance and improvement; and 
was probably begun, when a language of monosyllables 
was found too scanty to express the several things 
which men in time began to want to communicate to 
one another. If we take a view of the several 
languages in the world, we shall allow those to Ittve 
been least polished and enriched, which abound most 
in short and single words ; and this alone would ahnoil 
lead us to imagine, that the first language of man* 
kind, before it had the advantage of any refinement, 
was entirely of this sort. 

S. The first language consisted chiefly of a few names 
for the creatures and things that mankind had to df 
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wtth. Adam U iniroduc(sd as making a language^ 
by his naming the creatures which were aljHiat him. 
The ehief occasion he had for language was per<» 
baps to distinquish them in his speech from one 
another; and when he had provided for this, by giving 
each a namei as this was all he had a present occasion 
for ; so this might be all the language he took care. 
to provide for the use of life : or if he went fur« 
ther, yet, 

3. The first language had but one part of speech. 
All that the first men could have occasion to express 
to one another, must be a few of the names and qua- 
lities and actions of the creatures or things about 
them ; and they might probably endeavour to express 
these by one and the same word. The Hebrew 
language has but few adjectives ; so that it is easy to 
see how the invention of a few names of things^ 
may express things and their qualities. The name 
man, joined with the name of some fierce beasti a4 
lian'tnany might be the first way of expressing a 
fierce man. Many instances of the same sort might 
be named ; and it is remarkable, that this particular 
is extremely agreeable to the Hebrew idiom. In the 
same manner the actions of men or creatures might be 
described ; the adding to a person's name, the WV^ 
of a creature, remarkable for some action, might |lf 
the first way of expressihg a person'^ doing such a!xi 
action ; our English language will afibrd one instance, 
if not more of this matter. The observing and follow- 
iag a person where-ever he goes, is called dogging^ 
frmn some sort of dogs performing that action with 
great exactness ; and therefore Cain dog Abel, may 

H 9 
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give the reader some idea of the original method of 
expressing Cain's seeking an opportunity to kill his 
brother, >vhen the names of persons and things 
were used to express the actions ^hich were done^ 
without observing any variation of mood and tense, 
or number, or person, for verbs, or of case for 
nouns. 

4. For all these were improvements of art <uid 
study, and not the first essay and original production. 
Time and observation taught men to distinguish lan- 
guage into nouns and verbs ; and afterwards made 
adjectives, and other parts of speech. Time and 
contrivance gave to nouns their numbers ; and in some 
languages, a variety of cases, which varied verbs by 
mood, tense, number, person, and voice. In a word, 
which found out proper variations for the words in 
use, and made men thereby able to express more 
things by them, and in a better manner, and added 
to the words in use new and diiTerent ones, to express 
new things, as a further acquaintance with the things 
of the world gave occasion. And this will be suiBcient 
to give the reader some ground to form a judgment 
about the languages ; and to determine which is the 
most likely to Iiave been the first ami original one of 
hiankind. Let us now sec hW far we can determine 
this question. 

The writers who have treated this subject, bring 
into competition the Hebrew, Chaldean, Syrian^ or 
Ambian ; some one or other of these is commonly 
thought the original language. But the arguments 
for the Syrian and Arabian are few and trifling. 
I'he Chaldean tongue is indeed contended for by 
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very learned writers : Cambden ° calls it the mother 
of all languages; and Theodoret, amongst the fathers, 
was of the same opinion. Amira " has made a collec- 
tion of arguments, not inconsiderable, in favour gf it ; 
and Myricaeus,** after him did the same. Erpenius ** 
in his oration for the Hebrew tongue, thought the argu- 
ments for the Hebrew and Chaldean to be so equal, 
that he gave his opinion no way, but left the dispute 
about the antiquity of these languages as he found it. 
I am inclined to think, that if any one would take 
the pains to examine strictly these two languages, 
and take from each what may reasonably be supposed 
to have been improvements made since their original ; 
he will find the Chaldean and Hebrew tongue to have 
been at first the very same. There are evidently, even 
still, in the Chaldean tongue, great numbers of words 
the same with the Hebrew; perhaps as many as man- 
kind had for their use before the confusion of Babel ; 
and there are many words in these two tongues, which 
are very difTerent^ but their import or signification 
is very often such, as may occasion us to conjecture 
that they were invented at, or since that confusion. 
The first words of mankind were, doubtless, as I have 
before said, the names of the common things and 
creatures, and of their most obvious qualities and 
actions, which men could not live without observing, 



" Britann. 204. » In Praef. ad. Grammat. 

suam Syrain. ^InPraef. ad Grammaticam 

suam Chaldaicam. p Erpenius, in Orat. de 

ling. ilcb. ait. adhucsub judice lis est. 
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nor converse without speaking of. As they grew 
more acquainted with the world, more knowledge 
was acquired, and more words became necessary^ Im 
time they observed their own minds and thoughts, 
and wanted words to express these too ; but it is na* 
tural to imagine that words of this sort were not so 
early as those of the other. And in these latter sort 
of words, namely, such as a large acquaintance with 
the things of the world, or a reflection upon our 
thoughts might occasion ; in these the Chaldean and 
Hebrew language do chiefly difler, and, perfu^ps, 
few of these were in use before the confusion of 
tongues. If this observation be true, it would be to 
little purpose to consider at large the dispute ftr the 
priority of the Hebrew or Chaldean tongue. We 
may take either, and endeavour to strip it of all Its 
improvements; and see whether in its first in&nt 
state, it has any real marks of an original hngoage. 
I shall chuse the Hebrew, and leave the learned reader 
to consider how far what I offer may be equally true 
of the Chaldean tongue. 

And if we consider the Hebrew tongue in this view; 
we must not take it as Moses wrote it, modi less 
with the improvements or additions it may have aiaee 
received ; but we must strip it of every thing wluch 
looks like an addition of art, and reduce it, aa fitf 
as may be, to a true original simplicity. And J. 
all its vowels and punctuations, which could never 
be imagined until it came to be written, and which 
are in no wise necessary in writing it, are too modem 
to be mentioned. 2. All the prefixed and affxed 
letters were added in time, to express persons in a 
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better manner than could be done without them. 
3. The various voices, moods, tenses, numbers and 
persons of verbs, were not original ; but invented 
as men found occasion, for a greater clearness and 
copiousness of expression. 4. In the same manner, 
the few adjectives they have, and the numbers and 
regimen of nouns were not from the beginning. By 
these means we may reduce the whole language to 
the single theme of the verbs, and to the nouns or 
names of things and men ; and of these I would 
observe, I. That the Hebrew nouns are commonly 
derived from the verbs : and this is agreeable to the 
account which Moses gives of the first inventing the 
names of things. When Cain was to be named, his 
mother- observed, that she had gotten a man from the 
Lord ; and therefore called him Cain, from the verb, 
which signifies to get. So when Seth was to be named, 
she considered that God had appointed her another, 
and called his name Seth, from the verb, which sig- 
nifies to appoint. When Noah was to be named, his 
father foresaw that he would comfort them, and so 
named him Noah, from the verb, which signifies to 
comfort. And probably this was the manner in 
which Adam named the creatures : he bbserved and 
considered some particular action in each of them, 
fixed a name for that action, and from that named the 
creature according to it. S. All the verbs of the 
Hebrew tongue, at least all that originally belong to 
it, consist uniformly of three letters, and were perhaps 
at first pronounced as monosyllables; for it may 
be the vowels were afterwards invented, which dis- 
solved some of the words into more syllables than one. 
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I am the more inclined to think this possible, bocaui^ 
in many instances the soino letter dissolves a word, 
or keeps it a monosyllable, accordingly as the vowel 
diflers, which is put to it, p» avtw, is of two syllables, 
■^W aoufy and nw aouthj are wonls of one j and many 
Hebrew words now pronounced with two vowels, 
mi^ht originally have but one, TO Barak ^ to bless^ 
might at first be read, yo liraky with many other 
words of the same sort* There are indecHl several 
words in this lnngua<|^e, which are not so easily rcdu* 
ciblo (o nioiuKsyllables ; but these seem to have been 
coinpoundeil of two wonls put together, o^ shall be 
oKs(»rved hereafter. 3. Many of the nouns, which 
an* derived from the verbs, consist of the very same 
letters with the ^erbs themselves; probably all tJie 
nouns did so at first, und the diiference now ia 
son\e of them, is owing to improvements made in 
the languagt*. If we liH)k into the Hebrew tongue in 
this manner, we shall nnluce it to a very great 
simplicity ; we shall bring it to a few names of things, 
men and .actions; we shall make all its words mono- 
syllables, and give it the true marks of an original 
language. And if we consider how few the radical 
words an', about five hundred, such a paucity it 
another argument in its favour* 

But there are learned writers, who offer another 
argument for the primaevity of the Hebrew tongue, 
namely, that the names of the persons mentioned 
before the confusion of Babel, as expressed in the 
Hebrew, bear a just relation to the words from whence 
they were derived; but all this etymology is lost, if 
you take tiiem in any other language into which you 
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' translate them. Thus the man was called Adam^ 
luse he was taken from the ground : now the He- 
? word CDn» Adam, is, they say, derived from 
tddmah^ the ground. So again, Eve had her 
le because she was the mother of all living ; and 
!cably hereto nVI chevah^ is derived from ihe verb 
chajahj to live. The name of Cain was so called, 
lusc his mother thought him gotten from the 
ID ; and agreeably to this reason, for his name m 
ty is derivable from rup kanah^ to get. The 
c might be said of Seth, Noah, and several other 
ds ; but all this etymology is destroyed and lost, 
re take the names in any other language, besides 
original one in which they are given. Thus for 
ance, if we call the man in Greek, 'Awj^, or 
§<i«Dr®', the etymology is none between either of 
se words, and ttj, the earth, out of which he was 
en. If we call Eve, Et;a, it will bear no relation 
^tjv, to live ; and Koiv, bears little or no relation 
^ny Greek word, signifying to get. To all this 
>tius answers,'^ that Moses took all exact care, not 
ise the original proper names in his Hebrew book ; 
. io make such Hebrew ones, as might bear the due 
rtion to a Hebrew word of the same sense with the 
final word from whence these names were at first 
ived. Thus in Latin, homo bears as good a 
ation to humus ^ the ground, as Adam in Hebrew 
5s to Admah ; and therefore if Adam were translated 
wo, in the Latin, the propriety of the etymology 

^ In Gen. ii. ct Not. ad lib. 1. de verit. n 16. 
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would be preserved) though the Latin tongue im 
not the language in which the first man had his name 
given. But how far this may be allowed to be i 
good answer, is submitted to the reader. 

There is indeed another language in the worid| 
which seems to have some marks of its being the 
original language of mankind, namely, the Chinese: 
the words of which are even now very few, not abore 
twelve hundred ; the nouns are but three hundred tad 
twenty-six, and all its words arc confessedly meoo* 
syllables* Noah, as has been observed, very probably 
settled in these parts ; and if the great A^er tad 
restorer of mankind came out of the ark and seldad 
here, it is very probable that he left here the eae 
universal language of the world. It might be as 
entertaining subject for any one who understands (kif 
language, to compare it with the Hebrew, to eauusiae 
both the tongues, and strip each of all additions and 
improvements they may possibly have received ; and 
try whether they may not be reduced to a pietty 
great agreement with one another. But how fiur this 
can be done, I cannot say. However, this I thiak 
looks pretty clear ; that whatever was the original sC 
the Chinese t<mgue, it seems to be the fiiit that em 
was in those parts. All changes and alterations of 
language are commonly for the better ; b«t ihs 
Chinese language is so like a first and uncuUivatod 
essay, that it is hard to conceive any other tORgne to 
have been prior to it. And since I have mentionsd 
it, I may add, that whether this be the first langusfe 
or not, the circumstance of this language's consisting 
of monosyllables, is a very considerable arftuneiat 
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that the firit language was in this respect like it. 
For, though it is natural to think that mankind might 
begin to form single sounds first, and afterwards cmne 
to enlarge their speech by doubling and redoubling 
them ; yet it can in no wise bo conceived, that if men 
had at first known the plenty of expression, arising 
fVom words of more syllables than one, any person 
or people would have been so stupid as to have re* 
duced their language to words of but one* 

We have still to treat of the confusion of the one 
language of the world • Before the confiuion of Babel, ( 
we are told tliat the whole earth was of one language^ o 
nnd of one speech. Hitherto the original language of 
Mankind had been preserved with little or no varia« 
tion, for near twp thousand years together ; and now, 
in a little space of time, a set of men, associated and 
engaged in one and the same undertaking, came to 
be so divided in this matter, as not to understand 
one another's expressions. Their language was con* 
founded, that they did not understand one another's 
speech, and ho were obliged to leave off building 
their city, and were by degrees scattered over the 
fcce of the earth . 

Several writers have attempted to account for this 
confusion of liuiguage; but they have had little 
iQGCess in their endeavours. What they offer as the 
general causes of the mutability of language, does in 
Ao wise come up to the matter before us; it is not 
sufficient to account for tliis first and great variation* 
The general causes ' of the mutability of language are 



* Bodinus in Method. Hist. c. 0« 
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commonly reduced to these three. 1, The difference of 
climates. 2, An intercourse or commerce with different 
nations ; or, 3, The unsettled temper and disposition 
of mankind. 

1. The difference of climates will insensibly cause 
a variation of language ; because it will occasion a 
difference of pronunciation. It is easy to be observed, 
that there is a pronunciation peculiar to almost every 
country in the world ; and according to the climate, 
the language will abound in aspirates or lenes, guttural 
sounds or pectorals, labials or dentals ; a circumstance 
which would make the very same language sound 
different from itself, by a different expression or pro- 
nunciation. The Ephramites,' we find, could not 
pronounce the letter schiriy as their neighbours did. 
There is a pronunciation peculiar to almost every 
province ; so that if we were to suppose a number of 
men of the same nation and language dispersed into 
different parts of the world ; the several climates 
in which their children would be born, would so 
affect their pronunciation, as in a few ages to make 
their language very different from one another. 

2. A commerce or intercourse with foreign nations 
does often cause an alteration of language. Two 
nations, by trading with one another, shall insensibly 
borrow words from each other's language, and in- 
termix them in their own : and it is possible, if the 
trade be of large extent, and continued for a long 
time, the number of words so borrowed shall increase 
and spread far into each country ; and both languages 

' Judges xii. '6. 
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in an n^c or two bo pretty much altered by Uie mixture 
of them. Ill like manner, a phmttition of foreigners 
may by decrees communicate words to the nation 
where th(:y come to live. A nation'H being con- 
quered, and in scmie ^mrts peopled by colonies of the 
conquerors, nuiy produce the same consequence; as 
may also the receiving the religion of another people. 
In all these cases, many words of the sojourners, or con- 
querors, or instructors, will insensibly be introduced \ 
and the language of the country which received them, 
by degrees b<» altered and corrupted by them. 

3. The third and last cause of the mutability of 

language, is the unsettled temper and disposition of 

mankind. The very minds and manners of men are 

continually changing ; and since they are so, it is not 

likely that their idioms and words should be fixed ^nd 

stable. An uniformity of speech depends upon an 

entire conscMit of a number of people in their manner 

of expression ; but a lasting consent of a large number 

of people, is hardly ever to be obtained, or long to 

l)f kept up in any one thing ; and unless we could 

by law prescribe words to the multitude, wo shall 

never find it in diction and expression. Ateius C'apito 

would have flattered Ciesur into a belief, that he could, 

make the Roman language what he pleased ; but Pom- 

ponius very honestly assured him he liad no such 

power.* Men of learning atid observation niay think 



air 



* For thiii reaHon the groat orator obscrrci, usum 
loquondi populo concpsjii, scicntiatn mihi rascrravi. Cic, 
dt Or&torc. 
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and speak accurately, and may lay down rules for the 
direction and regulation of other people's language ; 
but the generality of mankind will still express them* 
selves as their fancies lead them ; and the expression 
of the generality, though supported by no rules, will 
be the current language ; and hence it will come to 
pass, that we shall be always so far from fixing any 
stability of speech, that we shall continually find tlie 
observation of the poet verified : 

Multa renascentur qum jam ceciderej cadetiique 
Qua nunc sunt in honore vocabula^ si volet usus^ 
Quern penes arbitrium est etjus et norma 



Language will be always in a fluctuating conditiin, 
subject to a variety of new words and new expressioos, 
according as the humour of the age, and the fiuiciei 
of men shall happen to introduce them. 

These are the general reasons of the mutability of 
language ; and it is apparently true, that muae or 
other of these have, ever since the confusion of Bibd, 
kept the languages of the world in a continual variik 
tion. The Jews mixing with the Babylonians^ when 
they were^ carried into captivity, quickly altered and 
corrupted their language, by introducing many Syfi* 
acisms and Chaldeisms into it. And aflerwarda, when 
they became subject to the * Greeks and RomaM, 
their language became not only altered^ but as it wen 
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lost, as any oni$ will allow, who considers how vastly 
the old Hebrew differs from the rabinnical diction, 
and the language of the Talmuds. The Greek tongue 
in time suffered the same fate ; and part of it may be 
ascribed to the Turks over-running their country, and 
part of it to the translation of the Roman empire to 
Constantinople. But some part of the change came 
from themselves; for, as Breerwood has observed , 
they had changed many of their ancient words, long 
before the Turks broke in upon them ; of which he 
gives several instances out of the books of Cedrenus^ 
Nicetas, and other Greek writers.^ 

The numerous changes which the Latin tongue' has 
undergone, may be all accounted for by the same 
reasons. They bad in a series of years so diversified 
their language, that the Salian verses composed by 
Nnma, were scarcely understood by the priests in 
Quintilian's time ; and there were but few antiquaries 
within about three hundred and fifty years, who could 
read and give the sense of the articles of treaty be« 
tween Rome and Carthage, made a little after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings. The laws of the twelve tables, 
collected by Fulvius Ursinus, and published in the 
words of the kings and decemviri who made them, 
are a specimen of the very great alteration which 
time introduced into the Latin tongue. Nay, the 
pillar in the capitol, erected in honour of Drusillus, 
about one hundred and fifty years before Cicero, 



^ Walton in Prolegom. de linguarum natura, &c. 
' Id. ibid. 
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shews, that even so small a space of time as a century 
and half, caused great yariations. After the Roman 
tongue attained the height of its purity, it quickly 
declined again and became corrupted ; partly from 
the number of servants kept at Rome, who could not 
be supposed to spes^L accurately, and with judgment; 
and partly from the great concourse of strangers, who 
came from the remote provinces, so that the purity of 
it was in a great degree worn off and gone, before 
the barbarisms of the Goths quite extinguished it. 

And what has thus happened in the learned lan- 
guages, is equally observable in all the other languages 
of the world 2 time and age varies every tongue on 
earth. Our English, the German, French, or any other, 
differs so much in three or four hundred years, that 
M'c find it difficult to understand the language of our 
forefathers ; and our posterity will think ours as ob- 
solete, as we do the speech of those who lived ages 
ago. And all these alterations of the tongues may, I 
think, be sufficiently accounted for by some or other 
of the causes before assigned ; but none of them 
shews how or by what means the confusion at Babel 
could be occasioned. Our builders had travelled 
from their ancestors many hundred miles, from 
Ararat toShinaar; the climates may differ, and sap- 
pose we should imagine the country io affect the pro- 
nunciation of the children born in it, yet still it will 
be hard to say that this should cause confusion : for 
since they were all born in or near the same place , 
they would be all equally affected, and speak all 
alike. Besides, a difference of pronunciation canaes 
difficulties only where persons come to conyerae^ after 
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iying at a distance from one another. An imperfec- 
[on in our children's speech, bred up under our 
ring, would be observed from its beginning, grow 
imOiar to us as they grew up, and the confusion oc- 
asioned by it would be very little. And as to any 
ommerce with other nations, they had none ; they 
rere neither conquered, nor mingled with foreigners ; 
o that they could not learn any strange words this 
ray. And though there have been many clianges of 
anguage from the variation of men's tempers ; these we 
ind have been frequent since this first confusion, but 
low or why they should arise at this time, is the ques« 
ion. Language was fixed and stable, uniformly ^the 
ame for almost two thousand years together ; it was 
low some way or other unfixed, and has been, so ever 
iince. Some considerable writers seem to acknow- 
edge themselves puzzled at this extraordinary acci« 
lent. The confusion of tongues could not come from 
nen, says St. Ambrose;* for why should they incline 
^ do such mischief to themselves, or how could they 
bvent so many languages as are in the world? It 
oould not be occasioned by angels, good or bad, say» 
Origen,^ and the Rabbins,'' and other writers,** for 
fliey have not power enough to do it. The express 
?rords of Moses, Go to^ let us go doton and confound 



^ Thes, Ambros. do causis mutationis Hnguarum. 

^ Origen. Horail. 11. 

* Jonath. & al. in Gen. xi. 7, 8. 

^ See Luther in Gcu. xi. Corn, a Lapkic in Gaa. xJu 
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their language; and apfain, the Lord did confowd 
the language of the earthy nays Bishop Walton, • 
imply a deliberate purpomj of God himself io came 
this confusion, and an actual execution of it. And 
the way in which it was performed, says the learned 
Bocharf,' immediately, and without delay, proves it 
the immediate work of (iod, who alone can instantly 
effect the neatest purposes and designs. Several <tf 
t)ie Rabbins have enquired more curiously into tlie 
affair ; but I fear the account (hey have given of it is 
poor and trifling. Buxtorf has collected all their 
opinions ; but they seem io have put him out of 
humour with the subject, and to occasion him to coo* 
elude in (he wonls of Mercerus, ^^ There is noieasoa 
io enquire too curiously into this matter : it was 
effc'cted instantly in a way and manner of which we 
can give no account: we know many things were 
done ; but how they were done, wc cannot sajr. It is 
a matter of faith.'* 

The builders of Babel were evidently projectors; of 
which their de.'»igned tower is a proof; and if ikej 
had one project, and that an idle one, why mig^tthej 
not have others ? Language was but ontoj until thej 
cnme to'multiply the tongues ; but (hat one was with- 
out doubt Ncanty , fit only to express the early thoughli 
of mankind, who had not yet subdued the world, 
nor arrived at a large and comprehensive aoqnaia* 
tance with (lie things in i(. There hail passed but 
eight or nine generations to the building of Bdieli 
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and all of them led a plain uncultivated method of 
living. But men now began to build towers, to open 
to themselves more extensive views, and consequently 
greater scenes of action than their ancestors had pur- 
sued. And why may not the thoughts of finding new 
names for those things which their enlarged notions . 
offered to their consideration, have now arisen ? God 
is said to have sent down, and confounded their lan- 
guage ; but it is usual to meet with things spoken of 
as immediately done by God,^ which were effected, 
not by an extraordinary miracle, but by the course of 
things permitted by him, to work out what he would 
have done in the world. Language was without 
doubt enlarged at some particular time ;. and if a great 
deal of it was attempted at once, a confusion would 
naturally arise from it. When Adam gave the first 
names to things, he had no one to contradict him ; 
and so what he named things, that was the name of 
them ; for how should . his children refuse to call 
things, what he taught them from their infancy to be 
the names of them ? And indeed Adam's life, and the 
lives of his immediate children, reached over so great 
a part of the first world, that it is hard to conceive men 
could vary their speech much, whilst under the imme- 
diate influence of those who taught them the first use 
of it. But the men of Shinaar had got away from 
their ancestors, and their heads were full of innova** 
tions ; and the projectors being many, the projects 
might be different, and the leading men might make up 
several parties amongst them. If we suppose the 
^hole number of them to be no more than a thousand { 
twenty or thirty persons endeavouring to invent new 

i2 
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words, and spreading them amongst their companions, 
might in time cause much confusion. It does^ in« 
deed, look more like a miracle, to suppose the con* 
fusion of tongues effected instantly— -in a moment ; but 
the text docs not oblige us to think it so sudden a pro* 
duction. From the beginning of Babel to the disper* 
sion of the nations, might be several years ; and per* 
haps all this time a difference of speech was increasing, 
until at length it came io such a height, as to cause 
them to form different companies, and so io separate. 
The argument of St. Ambrose, that men would not do 
themselves such a mischief, is not a good one : for, 
Firsf, Experience does not shew us, that the fear of 
doing mischief has ever restrained the projects c^ am* 
bitious men. Secondly, We often see the enterpri«s 
of men run to greater lengths than they at first de* 
signed ; and in time spreading so far, as to be out of 
the power and reach of their first authors to check and 
manage them. This is a method by which God 
often defeats the counsels, and controls the actions of 
men. Their own projects take unexpected turns, and 
they are often unable to manage the designs which 
they themselves first set on foot ; nay, they are many 
times defeated and confounded by them. And thirdly, 
I do not see any mischief which arose, even from 
the confusion of language. It would have been 
inconvenient for men to be ^Iways bound up within 
the narrow limits of the first scanty and confined Ian* 
guage ; and though the enlarging speech happened io 
scatter men over the face of the earth ; it tended io 
the public good that they should be so scattered* 
If I may be indulged in one conjecture moiei I 
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would ofFer, <lmt at i\\\n tima %\\o uno of iTord« of 
moro syllnblcii than oiio I>ognii AinongMt men \f for ^c 
find thnt tho lan^i^un^efi nrliich moRt probably aroHO 
about \\\\n time, do n^markably iMiW^x from the moNt 
ancient Ifebrew, in words of a greater length than the 
original Hebrew words seem to have been. The 
ChaUlean wordn arc many times made ditfercnt from 
the Hebrew, by some tinal additions ; and the words 
in that lani^ua|;»:e, which differ from the Hebrew, are 
fi^nnrally of moro syllabloi than the old Hebrew Ra- 
dicals. TheSyrian, KjSfyptian, and Arabian tongues 
do, I think, aflbrd instances of the same sort.; and 
the more modern tcmgues, as the Cirtvk and Latin^ 
which probrtl)ly atose by some relinements of these, 
have carried the improvement furllwr, and run into 
moro in number, and more compounded polysyllables. 
Whereas, on the contrary, the languages of a more 
barbarous and less cultivated original, keep a nearer 
reuemblance to the |MTuliar qualify of the first 
tongue, and <*onsist chiefly of short and single words. 
Our English langmige is now smoothed and enriched 
to a great degnT, since the studies of polite literature 
have spread anu)ngst us : but it is easy to observe, 
that our tongue was oiiginully full of monosyllables ; 
80 full, that if one were to take pains to do it, wc 
may speak niost things we have to speak of, and at 
the sanu> time scarce use a word of more syllables 
than one. Hut 1 pretend to hint at these things only 
as conjectures. Tlu^ reader has my full consent to 
receive or reject them as he pleases. 

There is one enquiry more about the languages of 
the world, which I would just mention, that is, how 
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many arose from the confusion of Babel i Some 
writers think Moses has determined this question, by 
giving us the names of the leading men in this aflSur, 
He lias given us a catalogue of tlie sons of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, and told us, that by them was the 
earth divided, after their families^ lands, tongues, 

^ and nations* But I think there is some difficulty in 
conceiving all the persons there mentioned to have 
headed companies fiom Babel ; for it is remarkable, 
that they differ from one another in age, by several 
descents ; and it is not likely that many of them could « 
be at that time old enough to be leaders ; nay, and 
certain from history, that some of them were not so, 
whilst their fathers were alive. Other writers there* 
fore have endeaxoured to reduce the number to se* 
venty, and * think that there were seventy different 
nations thus planted in the world, from the dispersion 
at Babel ; and this notion they think is supported by 
the express words of Moses in another place. '^ fVhen 
the Most High divided to the nations their inherit 
tance, when he separated the sons of Adam, he set 

' the bounds of the people according to the number of 
the children of Israel : i. e. say they, he divided 
them into seventy nations, which was the number of 



* Many writers have been of this opinion, but the Greek 
fjithors make the numbers scventy.two. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
1. 1. Kusebius in Chron. I, 1. p. 11. £piphaniut adver. 
llxros. I. 1. vSi'C. 5. And the Latin fathers have folio we4 
them, Aug. do Civit. Dei, Prosper de vocat. Gentium^ U % 
c. 4. & alii . *" Deut. :^xxii. 8. 
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tho cblidrotf of Israel when thojr came into Egypt. 
The Tar^um of Jonathan Ben Uiicl vorjr plainlj 
fitrouri thin iaterprotation (^ tlie VfOfdu of Moaei t 
but tho Jerusalem Targum difieri from it. According 
tothitr^ the number of trntionit wore but twelve, answer^ 
ing to the twelve tribes of tho children of Israel. 
But I should think tliat neither^ of the Targums ex^ 
preis Moses's meaning. The people in tho text, are 
not the whole dispersed number that were at Babel| 
but the Inhabitants of Canaan ; and the true meanbig 
of the words of Mosi*s is this, that when God divided 
to the nations their inheritance, when he separated the 
•ona of Adam, he set the bounds of tub pboplb (i. e. 
which liad C'uuaan, tlie designed inheritance of 
Jacob) according to the number of tho chUdron of 
Israel ; i. c. he gave the Canaanites such a tract of 
land as he knew would be a suiHcient inheritance fi»r 
the children of Israel. Ami thus this text will in no 
wise lead uh to the number of the nations that arose at 
Babel. That question is most likely to be determined 
by considorin^ how many persons were beads of com* 
pftnies immndiately at the time of tho^diapersion. Ona 
thing I wouhl obscTvr, that how few or how many , 
soever tlio languages were now become ; yet many of 
them, for some time, did not differ much from one 
another. For Abraham, a Hebrew, lived amongst 
the ChaUleans, travelled amcmgst the Canaanites, so* 
jounied with the Philistines, and lived some time in 
£gypt ; yet we do not find he had any remarkable 
difficulty in con versing with them. But though the 
difference of the tongues was small at first ; yet, every 
language, after the stability of speech was lost, vary* 
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ing in time from itself, the language of different nationi 
in a few ages became vastly different, andnnintelligible 
to one another. And thus in the time of Joseph, when 
his brethren came to buy com in Egypt, we find the 
Hebrew and Egyptian tongues so divers, that they 
used an interpreter in their conversation. The gnu* 
dual decline of men's lives, from longer to shorts 
periods, without doubt contributed a great deal to 
daily alterations. For, when men's lives were long, 
and several generations lived together in the world, 
and men, who learned to speak when children, con- 
tinued to speak to their children for several ages ; 
they must have transmitted their language through 
many generations with little variation. But when the 
succession of mankind came on quicker, the language 
of ancestors was more liable to grow obsolete ; and 
there was an easier opportunity for novelty and inno- 
vation to spread amongst mankind. Thus the iqieech 
of the world, confounded first at Babel, received in 
every age new and many alterations ; until the lan- 
guages of different nations came to be so very various 
and distinct from one another, as we now find them. 
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BOOK III. 

THE people at Shinaar, upon the confusioil of 
their language, in a little time found it necessary to 
separate ; and accordingly divided themselves under 
the conduct of the leading men amongst them* Some 
writers imagine, that they formed as many societies as 
Moses has given us names of the sons of Noah, Gen. x, 
for, say they, in the words of Moses, These were 
the sons of Noah after their families^ after their 
tongues J in their lands ^ after their nations i and hy 
these were the nations divided in the earth after 
the Flood. But, I think, this opinion cannot be ad- 
mitted, for several reasons, 1, The dispersion of 
mankind happening about the time of Peleg's birili; 
and it is very plain that all the persons named by 
Moses, who must appear younger^ or not much older 
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than Peleg^ could not be heads of nations, or leaden 
of companies at this time ; for they were but infimts, 
or children ; therefore the sons of Jocktan, who 
dwelt from Mesha to Sephar, had no hand in this 
dispersion ; (hey were perhaps not born, or at most 
very young men. They must therefore be supposed 
to have settled at 'first Imder their father^; .in time 
each of them might remove with a little company, and 
so have a kingdom or nation descend from him. 

2 None of the persons named by Moses, as conceme() 
in the dispersion, both in the families of Japhet and 
Ham, were lower in descent than the third generation \ 
they are either sons or* grandsons of Japhet or ,Ham; 
as Gomer^ and the sons of Gomer ; Javan, and the 
sons of Javan; Cush, and the sons of Gush; Mizraim, 
and the sons of Mizraim. The descendants of these 
made a figure afterwards, as appears froin the manner 
of mentioning a son of Casluhim, out ofrdkom came 
Philistimi plainly intimating, that the person so 
named was a descendant of Casluhim, later than 
these days. And if this observation may be allowed 
in the family of Arphaxad ; neither -Salah nor Ebcr 
were leaders of companies at the confusion of tongues. 
3. Not all the persons here mentioned, even of the 
third generation, were immediately heads of different 
nations, at the time of the dispersion; for Canaan 
had eleven sons, yet they did not immediately set up 
eleven nations, but afterwards were the families of 
ihe^ Canaamtcs spread abroad. They at first lived 



•Gen. X. 18. 
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together under their father, then afterwards separated, 
and in time became eleven nations in the land of Ga« 
naan. In the same manner, very probably, the sons 
of Aram lived nnder their father in Syrian and it is 
evident from the history of Egypt, that** Mizraim's 
children set up no kingdoms there during his life. 

4. The same observation may be made in other 
families; and we may also consider, that sometime* 
some one of the children was the leader ; and the fai« 
ther of the family, as well as the rest, lived in the 
society erected by him. Thus, for instance, we do 
HOt find that Cash was a king in any country; 
all the countries into which his children separated, 
came in time to be called after his name, as shall be 
observed hereafter : but the place where he himself 
lived was encompassed by the river Gihon,* f^flfl 
therefore most probably within the compass of his son 
Nimrod's dominions. The names of places do not 
always prove the persons whose names they bear, to 
have been kings in them, or to have first peopled 
them ; for sometimes rulers named places after the 
names of their ancestors, and sometimes after the 
names of their children. The children of Dan named 
Leshcm Dan, after the ntime of Dan their father ;"* and 
Kirjath«Arba was by Caleb called Hebron, after the 



^The word Mizraim is of the plural number, as are 
lereral other names hero used by Moses ; however, that I 
might not va^y from the words of Moses, I have used 
them as singulars. 

^ Gen. ii. 13. ' Joshua xix. 47* 
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name of Hebron his grandson.* 5. The number of 
mankind at this time^ is a good proof^that all the persons 
named by Moses could not be leaders of compank% 
and planters of nations, at the dispersion from Babel ; 
for at the birth of Peleg, the men, women, and 
children at Shinaar could not be more in numbor 
than one thousand five hundred ; and not above fire 
hundred of them of the age of thirty years. Such 
a body cannot be conceived sufficient to afford people 
for sixty or seventy kings to plant nations with, in 
sevcml distant parts of the world ; they would not, 
at this rate, have had above one or two and twenty 
men, women, and children, in a kingdom. 

6. But the manner in which mankind were dis* 
persed, is a farther proof that they did not go £Htli 
at first in many companies, to plant different nations ; 
for if we consider the situation of the nations which 
were named after these men; we shall find^ that not- 
withstanding all the confusion of tongues, and diver* 
sity of their language; yet it so happened in their 
dispersion from one another, that, except three oi 
four instances only, the sons of Japhet peopled one 
part of the world, the sons of Shem another, and the 
sons of Ham a third. Their families were not scat* 
tered here and there, and intermingled with one 
another ; as would very probably have happened, if 
sixty or seventy different languages had immediately 
arisen amongst them, and caused them to separate in 
so many companies, in order to plant each a country, 



i 
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to be inhabited by as many as agreed in (he same ez<^ 

pression. If, at the first confusion of tongues^ the 

ions of Shem had differed from the sons of Shem ; and 

Ihe sons of Ham from the sons of Ham ; and the 

children of Japhet from their brethren ; each one 

speaking a language of his own; the dispersion 

would in no wise have been so regular as we shall 

find it. Each leading- man must have taken his own 

way, and the several branches of each family must 

have been scattered here and there ; as the accidental 

travels of their leaders might happen to have carried 

them. Nothing less than a very extraordinary miracle 

could have sorted them, as it were, and caused the 

children of each family to sit down round about and 

near to one another,^ 

From all these considerations, therefore, I imagine) 
that the common opinion about the dispersion of 
mankind, is a very wrong one. The confusion of 
tongues. arose at first from small beginnings, increased 
gradually, and in time grew to such a height, as to 
scatter mankind over the face of the earth. When 
these men cnmc first to Babel, they were but few ; and 
very probably lived together in three families, sons of 



' The writers upon this subject generally suppose this 
particular to have been the effect of a miracle; but I think 
it may be better accounted for in a natural way; and the 
adYice of the poet to the writers of his times, is not imper- 
tinent to the readers even of the inspired books ; 

Nee Deus interwit, nisi dlgnus vindicc nodus 
laciderit. 
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Shem, sons of Ham, atid sons of Japhet; and (be 
confusion arising from some leading-men in each 
family inventing new words, and endeavouring to 
teach them to those under their direction ; this in a 
little time divided the three families from one another. 
For the sons of Japhet affecting the novel inventions 
of a son of Japhet ; the sons of Ham affecting those 
of a son of Ham ; and the sons of Shem speaking the 
new woi"ds of a son of Shcm ; a confusion would ne- 
cessarily arise, and the three families would part; 
the instructors leading off all such as were initiated in 
their peculiarities of speech. This might be the first 
step taken in the dispersion of mankind : they might 
at first break into three companies only ; and when 
this was done, new differences of speech still arising, 
each of the families continued to divide and sub- 
divide amongst themselves, time after time, as their 
numbers increased, and new and different occasions 
arose, and opportunities offered ; until at length there 
were planted in the world, from each family, several 
nations called after the names of the persons of whom 
Moses has given us' a catalogue. This I think is the 
only notion we can form of the confusion and division 
of mankind, which can give a probable account of 
their being so dispersed into the world, as to be 
generally settled according to their families ; and the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, if rightly considered, 
implies no more. For the design of Moses in that 
chapter was, not to determine who were the leading 
men at the confusion of tongues; but only to give a 
catalogue or general account of the names of the 
several persons descended from each of Noah's chil- 
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flren, vtho became famous in their generations; not 
dt*8i^nin)s^ to pursue more minutely theii" jereral 
histories. Sticli accounts of families as thi«, aro 
frequent in the Old Testament* We meet another of 
them/ ivhoro Moses mentions Esau'j family. He 
gives a catalogue of their names, and adds, these be 
the dukes of Edam according to their habitations in 
the land of their possession.^ Not that the descend- 
ants of Knau were thus settled in these habitations at 
the time of Isaac's death , which is the place whcra 
Moses iuHerts his account of them ; for at that timo 
Esau took his xoives^ and his sons^ andhis daughters^ 
and went into the country from the face of his bro* 
ther Jacobs and he went and dwelt in Mount Seir.^ 
They lived all together in the family of Esau, during 
the term of his life : when he died, then they might 
separate, and in time become dukes and governors, 
according to their families, after their places, and by 
their names mentioned in this catalogue ; and this 
probably not all at once, immediately upon Esau's 
death. For it seems most reasonable to imagine that 
at his death they might divide into no greater number 
of families, tlian he had children ; though afterwards 
his grandhOUN set up each a family of his own, when 
they came to separate from their father's house. In 
this manner the earth was divided by the several sons 
of Noah, mentioned Genesis x. After their families^ 
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after their tongues^ in their lands^ and after their 
nations. Not that the persons there mentioned were 
all at one time planters of nations ; but only, that 
there were so many persons of figure descended firom 
the sons of Noah, who, some at one time, and some 
at another, became heads of nations, or had nations 
called by their names, by their descendants ; and so, 
by them the nations were dividedy^ u c, the people 
were broken into different nations on the earth ; not 
at once, or immediately upon the confusion, but at 
several times, as their families encreascd and sepa^ 
rated, after the Flood. This account will reconcile 
what I before observed, that the dispersion of mankind 
happened about the time of the birth of Peleg, with the 
fragment in Eusebius, wliich seems to place it thirty 
years after. For, according to Eusebius, they con* 
tinned ' building their tower for forty years ; but the 
birth of Peleg was about ten years after their begin* 
ning it. The confusioa of language, therefore, and 
the dispersion of mankind, were not effected all at 
once ; they began at the birth of Peleg, but were not 
completed until thirty years after ; some companies 
separating and going away one year, and some ano- 
ther ; and thus Ashur did not go away at first, but 
iived some time under Nimrod."* 
The authors who have treated of this subject, en* 



^ Gen. X. 32. 

^ E/AMy«y oixo^o/xWIff art im f4. Euscb. in Chroo. 

■Gqn. X, 11, 
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avour to dotermine, what particular countries were 
anted by these, men ; .and the substance of what 
8y offer is as follows. 

Noah had" three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet: 
B eldest of the three was Japhet. For, first, Hani, 
Canaan, ?. e. the father of Canaan, was his young-. 
t son, for so 1x6 is called by Moses.* And Noah 
wke from hh wine\ and knew what his younger 
n had done unto him^ and he said — Cursed be 
tnaan : i. e. considering the disrespect which his 
►unger son Ham, or Canaan, had shewn him, he 
rsed him.* Secondly, Shem was Noah's second 
II ; for SluMu p was a hundred years old, and begat 
*pha\ad, two years after the Flood. Now Noah 
IS five ** hundred years old at the birth of his eldest 
n ; but if Shem was no more than a hundred years 
i two years after the Flood, it is evident that Noah 
IS five lumdred and two years old at Shem's birth ; 
d consequently that Shem was not his eldest son. 
Iiirdly, It remains, therefore, that Japhet was the 
lest son of Noah, and so he is called by Moses, 
pn. X. SI. 

Japhet is sn])posed not to have been present at the 
nfusion of IJabel. Moses gives no account of his 
e or death ; makes no mention at all of his name in 
c history of the nations wh ch arose from Babel. 



=3: 



" Chap. V, TIT. 32. ** Chap. ix. 24, 2.5. 

* lie o!<ly pronounced the curse prophetically. F.ptv. 
V Chap. xi. 10. *» Gen. v. 32. 
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So that, probably, he lived and died where his father 
Noah settled after the Flood. The descendants of 
Japhet who came to Shiiiaar, and were heads of 
nations, at, or some time after the dispersion of man- 
kind, were Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Mesech, 
Tubal, Tiras, Askanez, Riphath, Togarmah, £li- 
sha, Tarshish, Kittim, Dodanim. The countries 
which they fixed in were as follows : — Gomer, Tubal, 
Togarmah, Magog, and Mesech, settled in and near 
the north parts of Syria. The prophet Ezekiel, fore* 
telling the troubles which foreign princes should 
endeavour to bring upon the Israelites, calls the 
nations he speaks of by their ancient original names, 
taken from their first founders or ancestors. Thus 
Gog, the king of Magog, is said ^ to be the chief 
prince of Mesech and Tubal. So that wherever 
these countries were, I think we may conclude, that 
the lands of Mesech, Tubal, and Magog, were near 
to one another ; united in time under the dominion of 
a prince, called by the prophet Gog. And as we 
learn from Ezekiel, that these countries were con- 
tiguous ; so if we consider that Hierapolis, or the 
present Aleppo, was anciently called Magog, this 
will intimate to us the situation of these natioqs. The 
name by which Lucian calls this city, is its common 
one, isqoLTsoKify or, the Sacicd City ; but he says* ex- 
pressly, that anciently it was called by another name. 



' Kzck. xxxviii. 2. 
' Lucian do IX d Syrii. 
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AnA Pliny ' tells us what that ancient name was j the 
Sjrrians, he says, called it Ma^og. Maimonides • 
places Magog in Syria ; and Bochart himself, though 
he would willingly plant Magog in Scythia,'* ac- 
knowledges that Ilierapolis had been named from him. 
"We have therefore reason to think Magog the country, 
of which Aleppo was chief city, and the land of 
Mesech and of Tubal were adjacent to it. In these 
parts, therefore, Tubal, Mesech, and Magog fixed, 
and their lands were called after their names. The 
house of Togarmah is, in the same ^ chapter of Eze- 
kiel, said to be of the north quarters. There were 
two remarkable powers prophesied of, who were ta 
aiHict the Israelites ; and they are described in Scrip- 
ture by the kings of the Norths and the kings of the 
South. By the kings of the South, are meant the 
kings of Egypt ; by the kings of the North, the kings 
of Syria. Togarmah of the north-quarters, there- 
fore, is a country, part of Syria, very probably bor- 
dering u])on Magog, which gives it a situation very 
fit for trading in the fairs of Tyre, with horses and 
mules, according to what the prophet* says of the 
Togarmiims. Gomer and his bands seem* to be joined 
by the same prophet to Togarmah. We may there- 
fore suppose his country to be adjacent. 
Askenaz planted liimself near Armenia; for the 



' Lib. V. cap. 23. 

** In Halicoth therumoth c. 1. sec. 9. 
* Phalcg. 1. 1. c. 2. y Ezek. xxxviii. 6. 

» Ezek. xxvii. 14. • Ezek. xxxviii. 6. 
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prophet Jeremiah, ^ speaking of the nations that 
should be called to the destruction or taking of Baby* 
Ion, by the Medes under Cyrus, mentions Ararat, 
Miimi and Askenaz. It is probable these three nations, 
thus joined together by the prophet, bordered upon 
one another ; and since Minni is Armenia the Less, 
called Aram-miuni ; and Ararat the country in "which 
the mountains of Ararat, or Taurus, take their rise ; 
Askenaz must be some neighbouring and adjacent 
nation. It is observable from profane history, that 
Cyrus, before he shut up Babylon, in the siege in 
tvhich he took it, after the conquest of Croesus, king 
of Lydia,* by his captains subdued Asia Minor ; and 
with part of his army under his own ^ conduct, re- 
duced the nations of Upper Asia, and having settled 
them under his obedience, and very probably strength- 
ened his army by levies of new soldiers* made amongst 



* *» Jerem. li. 27. 

* Xenophon Cyropoed. 1. 7. Horodot. 1. 1, 
•» Herod. 1. 1. 

* Bochart, in Phaleg. lib. 3. c. 9. cndcavoul's to prove 
Askenaz to be Phrygia, from some particular levies which 
Ilystaspes made there for the cncreasc of Cyrus's army; 
but as Cyrus made use of these for the conquest of many 
other nations, before he went back to Babylon, these 
levies cannot properly be said to have been raised for the 
siege of that city. It is more probable, that he strengthened 
his army in ail countries he subdued; and as his last con- 
quests before he went to Babylon were in ArmeniAi and 
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them, he entered Assyria, and besieged Babylon; 
and this was the iiallirtg; Aravai, Minni, and Askenaz, 
to assist the Bfedes against Bkbyion, of irfaich the pro<^ 
phetspeakjs^ * / . . / 

Tanshish planted Cilicia ; for the pcophet Isaiah 
calls a coantry of this name to join in lamentation ifor 
the destruction of Tyre, Isaiah xxiii. And the conn* 
try which tlie prc^het thus calls upon, seems to lie 
over sea from Tyre,^ and to be a frequent trader to 
Tyre,< and therefore not vastly distant, and 4o be a 
place of considerable . Ahiptnng ; ^ all which marks 
belonged, at the time of these descriptions,, more evi- 
dei^tly to Cilicia, than to. any other naition of the 
world. 

Kittim was the father of the Macedonians ; for the 
destruction of Tyre, efiected by Alexander of Mace* 
don, is said to be of Kiltim ; ' and Alexander him* 
felf is described, Alexander the son of Philip, who 
canie out of the land of Kittim ; ^ and the nary of 
Alexander is prophesied of, and called ^ Ships that 
should come froni Kitiim ; and Pbrseus, the king of 
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the parts adjacent, it was tbese nations he look' with him tdu 
subdue Assyria. 

' Isaiah xxUi. 6. s Eaekiel xxvii. 1% 

^ Isaiah xxi. 1 and 14. And the heathen writers repre- 
sent the Cilicians as the ancient masters of the seas. See . 
Strab. 1. 14 and Solin. 41 : 

i Isaiah xxiu. 1 . ^1 lif aocab. i. . i. 

VNumb. X3UY, 24. . . •) . ) . . . •• 

4 . 
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Macedon, ^ho was qonquered by the Romans, it 
called, the king of Kittims;'^ and the Macedonian, 
or Greek shipping, \vhich brought thie Roman ambas* 
sadors to Egypt, are called the ships of Kitiim.* 
Bochart "" thinks that the ships here spoken of were 
ships of Italy ; and from this texty and another or 
two, of whieh he evidently mistakes the true mean- 
ing, he would infer the land of Kittim to be Italy. 
But if we consider the words of Daniel,'' we shall 
find the meaning of them to be this; that at the time 
appointed, the king of the North, f. e. Antiochus,^ 
should return and come towards the South, t. e. to- 
wards Egypt ; but it should not be as the former, or 
as the latter, t. e. his coming should not be success- 
ful, as it had once before been, and as it was again 
afterwards ; for the ships of Kittim should come 
against him ; the Roman ambassadors in ships of or 
from Macedonia should come against him, and oblige 
him to return home without ravaging or seizing upon 
Egypt. And it is remarkable, ' that the circum- 
stances of C. Popilius's voyage, who was the Roman 
ambassador here spoken of, give a reason for calling 
the ships he sailed in, ships of or from Kittim, or 



" 1 Maccab. tiU. 5. " Dan.xi. SO, 

® Bochart would render the Isles of Kittim (Ezek. xxm 
6) Isles of Italy ; but it is more probably rendered. Isles 
'of Greece, or Macedon, i, e. Isles near Macedon, in tlie 
jEgean Sea. 

P Dan. xi. 29, SO. 

4 See Dean Prideaux's Connection. • 'SeeUry, 
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Macedonia ; for his voyage from Rome was in this 
manner. He sailed into the iEgean sea, and desiglied 
before his embassy to have gone to Macedonia, where 
the consul was then engaged in war with Perseus; but 
the enemy having some small vessels cruising on those 
seas, he was induced for his safety to put in at Delos, 
and sent his ships with some message to the consul in 
Macedonia. He intended at fitst not to have waited 
the return of his ships, but to have pursued his em- 
bassy by the assistance of the Athenians, who fur- 
nished him with ships for the voyage ; but before he 
set sail, his ships came back again, and brought news 
of iEmilius's conquest of Macedon ; upon this he 
dismissed the Athenian ships, and' set sail towards 
Egypt. And thus the ships which carried him to the 
finishing this embassy, came from Kittim, or Mace- 
donia. 

Elisha is thought to have planted some of the 
Cyclades in the iEgean sea ; for the Cyclades are 
called by his name, by Ezekiel.* Blue and purple 
are said to be brought to Tyre, from the Isles of 
Elisha. In after-ages the best blue and purple were 



* f^zek. xxTii. 7. Homer, Iliad. 4. mentions the Carians 
and MaRonians as the ancient dyers in pnrpfe; and perhaps 
here the family of Elisha might be first settk^d. Caria and 
Maeonia are two countries on the coasts of Asia, near the 
y1\gean Sea. The ancients often called such countries, Isles, 
as bordered upon the sea, though they were really part of 
the Continent, especially if they usuallv aijed to thcra. 
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of the Tyrinn dyr ; but in the earlier times it was 
brougiit to Tyro to he hoKI, from ike Cy eludes; aa^ 
agrccablj kereto, Mrycrul aiithorn, both poet» ancJ 
prohc-wf iters, Kpiuk of a dye for purple found in ite« 
Circcian hens, and particularly among the C'ycUulei^. ^ 
Javnn ib thougld to have planted Greece; tho hXiL « 
were of this mind, and constantly traublate the Hebre^v 
word Javnn, into ExXar, or Greece. And the pn^*- 
pliet LOzi*kiel represents tlie inhabitants of Javati to 1^^ 
coiibiderable dealers or traders in persons of men* ** 
And this a4!:rees very remarkably with the Ueathe 
accounts of (ireeee; for the generality of writer 
speaJi of the moht eieji^ant and best slaves as comin 
out of tho several countries of Greece. Ucliodorus 
mentions two .Ionian servants sent as presents i 
Th(*a^rnes and Chaiiclea. And in another place^ ^ 
mak(*s (ybel(*\s ( up-bearer to l>e a lass of loniift « 
/Elian * supposes tht^ cause of Darius*s making wim v 
upon the Greeks, to be his wife Atossa's dcaire to 
have some Grecian maidens to attend her. And Hr*«' 
rofJotus reports the same fact,' and adds^ that shi^ 
persuade-d her husband to turn his arms from tlic 



* Plin. I. 0. 0. 30. Paufian in Laronlcis. Id. in PhociciV. 
Herat. lib. % od. 18. Stat. 1. 1. Sylv. % Jttvooal Satyr. 
8. llorat. lib. 4. od. 13. Vitruv. 1. 7. c. 13. 

» Kzck. xxtii. 13. " Ilcliodor. 1. 7. 

y Id. 1. 8. 

' /Elian do Animal. 1. 11. c. 27. 

"^ Ilcrodot. in Thalia. 
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Scythians upon the Greeks, iu order to get her some 
servants out of some particular parts of Greece, 
^here she heard there were very famous ones.— 
Ghiudian alludes to this request of Atossa.^ And 
Martial *" many times speaks in commendation of the 
Greek slaves. 

Madai was very probably the father of the 
Medes; for the Medes are always- called by this 
name/ ' * 

Tiras was the father * pf the Thracians; . 

Riphath settled hear the borders 'of Papblagonia. 

Where Dodanim settled is very uncertain. Hi» 
name is also written ^ Rhodanim. And it'is'thought 
he planted Rhodes ; though the arguments to support 
this opinion are very slender. 

Shem was the second son of Noah. Moses has told 
us« how long he lived, and when he died ; so that 
probably he lived amongst some of these nations. 
It is no where said where he lived ; but some ^ writers 



^ Claudian, lib. 2. in Eutrop. 

' Epig. 1. 4. 66. and I. 7. Epig. 79. 

* Dan. V. 28. chap. vi. ver. 8, 12, 15. chap. viii. voir. 20. 
and Esther i. 3, 14, 18, 19. chap. x. vcr. 2. 

^ Abrah. Zacuth. in lib. Jachusin f. 145. Joseph. Antiq. 
K 1. c. 7. Kuseb. in Chron. Eustath. in Ilcxacm, and al* 

^ 1 Chron. i. « Gen. xi. 

^ Targ. Jonathan and Targ. Ilicrosolym. and Midras 
Agada quam citat B. Selorao. ct Cabbalistae in Baalhattu- 
rim. 
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have imagined litm to be Melohisecleo^ thiskinfipof 
Salem, fo \vhom Abraham paid tythcH, Gen, xiv. 80. 
Shcm waR) indeed, alive at that time/ and lived 
many yearH afU^r ; but there is no pnx)f of bis beini; 
king of Salem. It i» not likely that he should reign 
king over the children of (lam. And Abraham's t}rthe0 
were not paid to Slunn, the ancestor and head of 
Abraham's family^ but (according to Heb. vii. 6) to 
one of a different and distinct family ; to one that 
was, snys the sacred • writer^ o /m/h yivfoXoTHpuvA' f| 
avro/Vy not'of their descent or jgenealogy • The sons of 
8iiem,wcre KUm, Ashur, Arphaxad, Lud, Aram. 

Klam led his associates into Persia, and became the 
plantc^r of that country ; and agreeably hereto, the 
Persians are constantly called in Scripture ^ Elamites. 
Klam could at first people but a small tract of ground ; 
but it seems as if he fixed himself near the place where 
the kings of Persia afterwards had their residence; 
for when the empire, which began at £lam, came io 
be extended over other countries, and to take a new 
name, and to be divided into many provinces, the 
head-province retained the name of Klam; thus the 
palace of Susn, or Slnisan, was in the province of 
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* For Shorn, who lived to be rIx hundred years old, IItchI 
thirteen yearn after the death of Sarah, and till Abraham 
Mas one hundred and fifty one years old. 

^ iKaUh xxi. 2. Jcrem. xxv. 26. Acts ii. 0. and io al loc. 

< Dan. viii. 2. 
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Ashur for some time lived under Nimrod, in the 
sind of Shinaar; but afterwards removed with his 
oropany into Assyria, and built in time some cities 
here, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen." 

Arphaxad lived at Ur of the Chaldees, which 
according to St. Stephen," who supposed Abraham 
olive in Mesopotamia, before he lived at Haran) was 
lear to Shinaar and Assyria; but over the fivers, so as 
o be in Mesopotamia. Eber, the grandson of Ar« 
)haxad, had two sons, Peleg and Jocktan, Peleg 
?a8 born about the time of the confusion ;*• and when 
Focktan came to be of years to head a company, he 
ed away part of this family to seek a new habitation. 
Focktan had thirteen sons,^ Almodad, Sheleph, Ha- 
earmeveh, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, Dicklah, Obal, 
A^bimael, Slieba, Ophir, Havilah, Jobab. These 
and their families spread, in time, from mount Mesha 
tomotmt Sophar, two mountains in the East.'' There 
were nations in India, which took the names of some 
of these sons of Jocktan ; namely, Ophir, whither 
Solomon sent for gold ; and Havilah, on the bank of 
the river Ganges ; ami the Sabeans mentioned by 
Dionysius in his Periegesis. And some writers have 
imagined, that Sheba, Havilah, and Ophir, inhabited 
India; but it is much more probable that, as the 
S')ns of Jocktan spread from Mesha to Sephar, so 
their descendants might, in time, in after-ages, people 



•" Gen. X. 11, 12. " Acts vii. 2. 

*' Gen. X. 25. P Ver. M— 20. 

^ Ver. 30. 
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the countxics fromSephar, until they reached to Ganges, 
and spread over into India. And the countries theie 
planted might be called by the names of the ancestors 
of those who planted them; though the persons 
by >vhose names they were called, never lived in 
them. 

The other branch of Arphaxad's family continued 
at Ur for three generations. In the days of Terah 
the father of Abraham, thq Chaldeans expelled 
them their country, because they would not worship 
their gods. " Upon this they remove^ over Mesopo- 
tamia to Haran,* and here they continued untU 
Teruh died ; and then Abraham, and Lot, and all 
that belonged to them, left the rest of their brethren 
at Harao, and travelled into Canaan/ 

Lud is generally supposed to be the father of the 
Lydians in Lesser Asia. The name of Aram is con* 
stantly in Scripture, the name of Syria; thus Naa- 
man the Syrian is called the Aramean ; ^ thus the 
Syrian language js called the Aramean ; ' and the 
Syrians are called by this name in all places of Scrip* 
ture wherever they are mentioned*^ And they were 
known by this name to tlie ancient heathen writers. 
Syria, says Eusebius from Josephus, was called Aram ; 
until in after ages it took another name, from one 



'Judith V. 8. • Gen. xi. 31. 

« Gen, xii. 5. » 2 Kings v. 20. 

^ Ezraiv. 7, and Isaiah xxxvi. 11. 
^ See 2 Sam. viii. 5, & x. 6. 1 Kings xx. 20. 
^ Kings T. 2. 1 Chron. xix. 10. k in milleal. lot. 
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irrus. AtuI Strnbo expwssly says, tbat tlio peo- 
le we iKHw call Syrians, wore anciently called 
fr the Syrians Aramenians, and Arameans. And 
freeably hereto the adjoining countries^ into which 
le posterity of Aram might spfead, took the uoi^^ 
* Aram, only with some other additional name 
lined to it. Thus Armenia tlie Less came to be 
died Aramminni, or the little Aram, Mesopotamia 
as named Padan-Aram, or the field of Aram ; and 
»metimes Aram-Naharaim, or Aram of the rivers* 
ml we find l}etlni(*I and Laban,* the sons of Nahor, 
le descendant of Arphaxad, and not of Aram, are 
ulled Syrians, or Arameans, from their coming to 
vc in this country, iw what particular part of Syria, 
Lfttm settled himself, is uncertain; nor have we any 
easons to imagint; that his sons IIul, Mesh, or Gether^ 
vcr separated from him. Nor is it certain that tlic 
aiid of Uz, which the Prophet Jeremiah * makes 
mi of the land of l^'dom, and which was the land in 
vhich Job lived, seated near the Ishmaelites and Sa- 
(cans who robbed him, had its name from Uz the 
on of Aram. 

Ham was (he youngest son of Noah. It is thought 
W he was at the confusion of jtabel ; and that after 
iiankind was dispersed, he lived in Canaan, says^ 
'urieu,'* and was king of Salem; or, say other writers^ 
ic went into Egypt. Hoth these upinious are at best 
incortain. The reasons for the latter, that Egypt is 
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• Gen. XX y. 20. ^ Lam. ir. 81. 

»• Critical UiKt. 
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often called the land of Ham,*^ and that Hain, or 
Jupiter Ammon, was there worshipped, are not con- 
clusive arguments that Ham himself ever lived there. 
The descendants of Ham might call the land of Egypt, 
when they came to dwell in it, after the name of their 
ancestor, in remembrance of him ; as the children of 
Terah called the country they travelled into, when 
they left Ur, by the nameofHaran/ Haran himself 
died in Ur • of the Chaldees, the land of his nativity; 
and, perhaps, his being dead occasioned his kindred 
to call that^part of Mesopotamia, where they settled, 
the land of Haran, in remembrance of him. In like 
manner the descendants of Ham, when they came to 
look back to their ancestors, and to pay honours to 
the memory of such of them as had been of old 
famous in their generations ; might place their great 
ancestor Ham at the head of their deities, though he 
had never lived among them. The sons of Ham 
were Cush, Mizraim, Phul, and Canaan. 

Cush does not appear to have been a leader or a 
governor of any particular company. He had so much 
respect paid him, as to have a country called by his 
name, the land of Cush ; but its situation was where 
his son Nimrod bore rule ; for the land of Cush was 
at 'first within the compass of the river Gihont 
for that river, says Moses, ^ compassed the whole 
land of Cush. Perhaps somewhere hereabouts Cusli 



« Ps. cv. 23, 27. Ps. IxxTiii. 51, &c. 
^ Gen. xi. 31. « Ibid. Ter. «8. 

^ Gen. ii. 13. 
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lived and diod,> honoured by his sons, ^ho were 
Tond of calling their countries after his name ; for 
we find the name Gush, though at first confined to a 
small tract of ground, was in time made the name of 
levcral countries. The children of CusU spread in 
time into sevend parts of Arabia, over the bor« 
ders of the huid of JBdom, into Arabia Felix, up to 
Midiaii and Eicypt; and we find instances in Scripture 
of ail th(\se countries being called by the name of 
the huul of Gush. 

I n)ny here take notice of a very gross mistake^ 
which runs through our English translation of theBible, 
We constantly render the land of Gush, the land of 
Ethiopia; but there is not any one place in Scripture, 
where the land of Gush should be so rendered. By 
the land of ('ush is always meant some part of Arabia; 
for there are some texts which cannot possibly have 
any meaning, if we render Gush, Ethiopia. But the 
sense of all is clear and easy, if we translate it 
Arabia. Tims, for instance, Ezekiel** prophesying 
of a desolation which Goo would bring upon all 
Egypt, says, tha|. it should be utterly waste and 
desolate, from the tower of Syene^ even unto the 



« According to the Persian and Arabian traditions, Cush 
lived at Krac, one of his son Ninjrod's cities. Cush 
(id est Cutlia) fuit rex territorii Babol ct residebat in erac, 
Tabari. in cap. do raortc Saraj. apud Hyde de Rel. vet. , 
Pers. p. 40. 

* Ezek. xxix. 10. 
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border of Cush. Now the (ower of Syone stood upoi 
the borders of Egypt, next to Ethiopia ; Gush therp- 
fbro, must be the opposite country on the other side 
of Egypt ; for this only can make the Prophet in- 
telligible, who meant from one side of Egypt to tk 
other. Syene and Ethiopia join, and are contiguous, 
and therefore, from Syene to Ethiopia, are words of 
no meaning, of at most can be no description of 
Egypt ; but must be an evident blunder and mistake 
of our translators/ And as this particular passage 
does clearly evidence Arabia \o be the land of Gush; 
so all other places accord very well \o this interpie- 
tat ion. We are told ^ that the Arabians near tk 
Gushites joined witli the Philistines against Jehocan. 
Now if these Gushites are the Ethiopians, Ethiopia 
l)eing situate on the other side of Egypt, no Arabiav 
could possibly live near them. The Gushites, there* 
fore here spoken of, are the inhabitants of Arabia-FeliX} 
where Dedan and Sheba, descendants of Gush, fix^ 



■ A very learned writer would correct this mistake ia 
the following manner. The Hebrew word migdol, he rtjs» 
which is translated toxcer^ is the name of the city Msg- 
doium, which was at the other entrance of Egypt fr(^ 
Palestine ; and Siene uas at the other end, and upon tk 
borders of Ethiopia; but this correction, I think, cannot 
be admitted, for the Hebrew words are not njiD^p VTJtfl 
from Migdol to Serenneh .— but ana *?iaj"nri n^ia 'r»rsO 
i. e. from Migdol Sevcneh. or of Sereneh, ctcb to tk 
border of Cuvh. ^ 1 (*hron. iu 18^ 
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kntlvrs; and the ArabiiuiM bordorifif; upon tliem^ 

joitKul with tlic PhiiiNtiiirN, were the Kdotnites 

I had rcvolUul \aUAy from Jehoruni, niid who lujr 

fvi)\\ i\u' IMnlihtiiiON tuid thoNO ('uNhitcN. 

> aji^iiii), when Heiinacherib kin^ of ANNyria was 

lip^ seiij^e <o liibnah, upon hearing that Tirhakoii 

Inf^ of (hish)' eaiiie out a^aiiiHt hiiii, he uent a 

alenin/j^ mesNa^e to lle/ekiah, and prepared to 

t thJN new etioniy. Our tranHhUiouniakeb Tirha- 

a IsMxpi; of r]lhiopia; but how unlikely ih it^ that 

i^ livinjL^ on (he other nide of ICju:ypt should croNi^ 

hat (Country, and march an army four or five 

red mihvs <o asMlNt the JewH ? Thts Neat of (he war 

(oo dislant for (he kin^ of Kthiopia (o be ho 

li)i\\y en^ajLi^ed in i(. Home neighbouring prince^ 

MMMumlry bonh^red upon the nationn attaeked by 

Uiaeherii), mi/i;ht thiidi it adviNeabh^ to raise an army 

hiw bark, (o eheek bin (*()nque.s(N, h»st himself in 

le hliouhl sullrr from him. And NU(*h a neigh- 

irin^ princt* wan (his kin^ of (lush, a king of 

tibia, whoN<» rounlry lay near (o ]0/ion-(jeber, and 

, far from (he bor(h*rs of Jmhnu The h^anunl Dr. 

Ideaux "' makes Tirhakah an Kthiopian, kinsman 

(he kiuju^ of M;^^ypt; and to make it probable (hat 

) Kthiopiau mijL^ht be conc'.erned in the war^ he 

ngincvs Tirhakali's army to nuireh against Henna- 

•ril), wh<»n he was b(\«riieging Pelusium, a elty of 
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Egypt. But this seems contrary to the history. • 
Sennacherib had been warring against Lachish, and 
was at Libnah when the rumour of Tirhakah't 
expedition reached him. Sennacherib's war with 
Egypt was over before this, and he had done to 
Egj/pt atl that his heart could desire ; had oyer-nui 
the country, carried away captive all the inhabitants 
of No-Ammon, a great and strong city of Egypt ; 
according to what the Prophet Isaiah had foretold,* 
and the Prophet Nahum observed p to the Ninevites. 
That Sennacherib's conquest of Egypt was over be- 
fore he came to Lachish and Libnah,. is evident ; if 
we consider that after this he undertook no expe* 
dition. Upon hearing the rumour of Tirhakah, he 
decamped; and soon after God sent the blast upoa 
him,"! and destroyed his army; and then he was 
obliged to return home to liis own land, and was 
tliere, some time after, murdered. And agreeablj 
Iiereto, Rabshckah represents the king of Egypt as 
a bruised reed;' but a reed in his greatest strength, 
easy to be broken by the king of Assyria; and a 
bruised reed, already brought into a very distressed 
condition, by the victories his master had obtained 
over him. 
Josephus * mentions this Tirhakah by the name ot 



* See 3 King xix. "^ Isaiah xx. 4* 

f Nahum iii. 8. « 2 Kings xix. 7^ 

•Ibid. XTiii.21. 
•Joseph. Autiquit. 1. 10. c. !• 
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Tliursicos, and supposes him to assist Egypt, nud 
not the tFcws, ^and to march his army wlioii Sen- 
nacherib was engaged at Pclusium. But tliis is ouo 
instano(^ whete Josephus did not copy carefully fronv 
Ihe Sacred pages* lie was misled in this particuhir 
by Herodotus, whom he quotes in his rehition ofthi» 
atory. However, the descripti<m which Josephun 
pives of Tirhakah\s march througli the desart of 
Arabia, into the territories of the king of Assyria, 
«h(^ws evidently that he was a king of Arabia, and 
not of Klhiopia. The king of (.>ush, therefore, was a 
king of Ara!)ia. I may add furth<T, ,that Egypt is des-* 
cribed to lie beyond the rivers of Cush.' Now if Cush 
signifies I'lthiopin, Ethiopia miglit ])0ssibly l)e said 
lo li(» b<»yond the rivers of Egypt ; but Egypt raniu)t 
possibly be described to lie beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia. Hut (hish here signifies Arabia; and 
the rivers of Arabia, beyond which I^gypt is said to 
lie, are that which runs into the hike Sirbonis, com« 
monly called the river of Egypt; and tho river 
Sihor, mentioned Joshua xiii. 3. Again,** we are 
told that iMiriam and Aaron spake against Moses^ 
because of the Cushite woman whotn he had viarricd^ 
for he had married a Cushite woman. Wc must not 
here render C'ushite, Ethiopian, as our English 
translators do ; for Moses never married one of that 
country. Rather the Cushite woman was Zipporali 
the Arabian, the daughter of Jethro the priest of 
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* Ivaiuh xviii. 1. *■ Numb. xU. 1. 
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Miilian.* I might hring several other j)assagcs of 
Scripture to prove the laiul of Cusli to be some or 
other of tlie parts of Arabia, where the descendants 
of Cash settUnl. In the later writinjfs of the Scrip* 
tures, tlie name of Cush is fjiven only to the parts 
remote and distant from Babylon ; the reason whereof 
was, probably this: when the Babylonian empire 
began to flourish, the parts near Babylon acquired 
new names, and lost the old ones, in the great turns 
and revolutions of the empire. But the changes of 
names and places near Babylon, not affecting the 
countries that lay at a distance ; the Prophets in after 
afifos might properly enough give these the name of 
Cush, long after the places, near which Cush first 
settled, had lost all nameaiid remembrance of him. 

The sons of Cush were Seba, Ilavilah, Sabta, 
Raama, Sabtecha, Shcba, Dwlan, and Nimrod. 
Ninirod reigned king at Babel, and built round him 
several cities, Erec, Achad, and Calneh.^ Ilavilah 
lived within the branch of the river Pison, which 
ran out of the Euphrates into the bay of Persia; for 
the country of the Ishmaelites, which extended itself 
from Egypt in a direct line towards Babylonia, or 
Shinaar, is described to lie from Shur which is before 
Egypt, to Ilavilah.* Seba, Sabta, Raamah, Sabtecha, 
and their descendants and associates, peopled Arabia 
Felix. There are but slender proofs of the particular 



* Kxod. ii. 21. ^ Gen. x. 10. 

' Chap. XXV. 10. 
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places where Seba, Sabta, and Sabtecha first settled. 
Pliny says, the Sabeans, inhabitants of Arabia, famous 
for their spicery, are a number of nations which reach 
from sea to sea, i. e. from the Persian gulph to the 
Jled Sea. It is probable they entered the country 
near Ilavjiah and Shinaar, and their first little com- 
panies took different paths in it ; and whilst they 
"were infant nations, they might live distinct and se- 
parate from one another; time and increase made 
them sufficient to fdl and replenish it, and so to mingle 
■with and unite to one another. 

Raama, and Iiis two sons Sheba and Dedan, peo- 
pled the parts adjacent to the Red-Sea. Sheba lived 
on the borders of the land of Midian ; and hence it 
happened, that in after-ages a queen of this country, 
hearing of the renown of king Solomon, probably 
from his famous shipping at Eision-Geber, on the 
borders of her kingdom, went to visit him.* Raama, 
was near to Sheba, for they arc mentioned as joint 
traders to Tyre in spicery, the noted product of those 
countries.'* Dedan fixed on the borders of the land of 
Edom; for Ezekiel, prophesying of thelandof Edom, 
and the parts adjacent, joins Dedan to it.' Mizraim 
was second son of Ham. II is descendants were Lu- 
diuj, Ananim, Lehabim, Naphtuhim, Pathrusinj, 
Casluhiju, Piulistim, Caphtorim. Mizraim became 
king of Egypt, which after his death was divided 



I Kings X, •> Ezek. xxvii, 22. 
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in<o til roo kill <T^(loms, l)y three of his.ftons. His sons 
names who settled here were Ananitn, who was king 
of Tunis, or Lower Ejarypt, called afterwards Delta* 
Naphtuhim, who was king of Naph, Memphis, or 
Upi)er Egypt ; and Pathrusim, who set up the king* 
doin of Pathcos, or Thebes, in ThebaiSt 

Lndim and Lehabim peopled Libya. The Prophet 
Ezekiel ** speaking of the labyans, whom he calls 
by their original name Lud, calls them a mingled 
people ; perhaps hinting their rise from two origuis* 
Libya seems rather derived from Lehabim, than 
Ludim, but we rarely find them called otherwise than 
Lud; they are, I think, once named from Lehabim 
1 Chron. i. 11. People came out of Egypt, the 
Lubims. Casluhim, another son of Mizraim, fixed 
himself at Cashiotis, in the entrance of Egypt from 
Palestine. He had two sons, Philistim, and Caph* 
.torim. Caphtorim succeeded him at Cashiotis. Phi* 
listiin planted the country of the Philistines, bctwe«i 
the border of Canaan and the Mediterranean Sea, 
Cashiotis was called Caphtor, from Caplitorim, the 
second prince of it; and the Philistines are said to 
have been of Caphtor,* because the place of their 
parent Casluhim was so called. w 

Phut was the third son of Ilam, He was, I believe, 
planted somewhere in Arabia, near to Cush, not far 
from Shinmu, probably in the land of Havilah^ For 
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tlie Frophct Ezckiel, as the northern enemies of the 
Jews were put to^bther, so also joins those that were 
to come from Babylon/ and mlikes them to be Persia, 
Cash, and Phut. Some writers have imagined that 
Phut planted Mauritania; but how then could ho 
be neighbour to Cusli or Persia ? The Pr6phe( Je- 
remiah, speaking of some nations that should over- 
run Egypt, calls them Cush, Lud, and Phut. « 
Now the nations which fulfilled this prophecy, were 
I, Nebuchadnezzar with his army of Cushites and 
descendants of Phut ; who were both then subject 
to the Babylonian empire, greatly ravaged and laid 
ivaste the land. And when he had executed his 
mind, then ^ Apries with some forces out of Libya^ 
killed the king of Egypt, and finished the desolation. 
Agreeably therefore to what was before said^ the 
Babylonians are called Cush and Phut, the descen- 
dants of Cush and Phut being part of their army ; 

and Apries and his Libyan army are the men of 
Lud. 

The fourth son, of Ham was Canaan. His sons were 

Sidon, Ileth, Jebusi, Emori, Gergasi, Hivi, Arki, 

Sini, Arvadi, Zeniari, Hamathi. These peopled the 

land of Canaan.* Sidon fixed in Phoenicia, one of 

wKosc chief towns was called by his name. Arvad 

was neighbour to Sidon. ^ Heth lived near Gerar 



^ Ezck, xxxTiii, 5. « Jercm. xlvi. 9. 

* Prideaux Connect, b. ii. Herodot. 1. 2. 

* Gen. X. 18. ^ Ezck. xx?ii. 8. 
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towards Egypt.' Where the other sons of Canaan 
settled in this country, cannot be determined with 
any certainty and exactness; only we mnst place 
them somewhere between Sidon, and Grerar, and 
Admah, and Zeboim, and Lashah; for these places 
were, according to Moses, " the boundaries of their 
land. 

This is the substance of what is oflfered by the best 
writers, about the first settlements after the dispersion 
of mankind. We must not pretend to aflirm it in 
every tittle true ; but the reader will observe that it 
is countenanced by arguments more favourable than 
any one, who never considered the subject, Would 
expect to meet with for a fact, wliich happened so 
long ago, and but imperfectly described by the 
earliest writers. Josephus disperses these, men and 
their families all over the world, into Spain and Italy ; 
but we cannot possibly conceive mankind so numeroos 
within one hundred and thirty years after the Flood, 
as to send out colonies enough to spread into nations so 
distant from the place where they dispersed. We 
see by all the mention we have of the names of any of 
these men in the books of the Old Testament, that 
they appear to have been first seated nearer to the land 
of Shinaar ; and the utmost that can be proved from 
the arguments which some writers oflTer in favour of 
Josephus's remote plantations, will amount io no 
more than this, that the companies which at the first 



* 2 Kings tU. 6. " Gen. z. 19. 
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disporsing Bctlled nearer home, did aftcrvrardg in- 
crease*, and in time send forth colonies, which planted 
the more remote countries. I believe if an exact 
view was taken of all the several schemes offered upon 
ihis subject, oil that are supportwl with any show of 
argument, might be reduced toapretly jiroo<l agree- 
ment with ono another. For though there is not a 
full iind iibsolutc proof of any one scheme; yet all 
that ran be offered in this matter has the same ieiX" 
cl(?ney to prove that the several i)arts of the world, 
except those only where we have supposed Noah to 
K(»ttle, and the plantations proceeding from them, 
were inhabited ; and the inhabitants of thcni cul- 
<ivat(*d the use of letters, and other arts, sooner or 
later, in such a proportion of time as answers to 
their distance from the place which Moses calls the 
land of Sliinaar. On the other hand, there arc no 
broken stories, nor pieces of antiquity, in all the 
monuments of learning, sacred or profane, which either 
are, or are said ever to have been in the world, 
which make it seem probable, that mankind were first 
seated in aiiy other place. 

The account of the division of the earth, given us 
in the chronicon of Flusebius, is founded upon the 
supposition that Noah, some time before his death, 
sat down l)y divine appointment, and parted the 
world amongst his three chiUlren, ordering what re- 
gions the descendants of each of them shouhl inhabit; 
but this being a mere fiction, no great regard can be 
paid to it. Noah never came into these par(s of the 
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world at all, as has been observed already from several 
Tcrj probable arguments for his settling in a far 
distant place; and will be further evidenced here- 
after, -when I come to consider the maxims and 
polity upon which kingdoms were founded in the 
eastern parts, very dilOferent from those which the 
travellers from Shinaar adhered to, in their appoint* 
ments of kings and governors. 
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AFTER the separation of mankind, Nimrod be- 
came the head of those who remained ti Shinaar. 
Nimrod was a mightj/ hunter before the Lord.^ 
He taught the people to make up companies, and to 
chase and kill the wild beasts abounding in those 
parts ; and from his gathering them together, and ex- 
ercising them in bands for this purpose, he, by de- 
grecs led them on to a social defence of one another, 
and laid the foundation ^ of his authority and domi* 
nion. His kingdom began at Babel; and in timc^ 



* Gen. X. 9. ^ In this manner th« 

Persians fitted their kings for war, and for gOTeminea^ 
hy hunting, Se« Xenoph* Cyropwd* L 1. 
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as his people multiplied, be extended it further. 
Perhaps he found it inconvenient to have too large a 
number dwell together ; a populous citj would noC 
be so easily influenced, as a small neighbourhood; 
for we cannot imagine that the first kings were able, 
cither to make, or execute laws, with that strictness 
and rigour, which is necessary in a body of men so 
large, as to afford numerous offenders. For this 
reason it seems to have been a prudent institution of 
Nimrod, when his city Bal^el began to be too po* 
pulous to be regulated by his inspection, and governed 
by his influence, to lay the foundations of other cities, 
Erec, Acliad and Caineh. By this means he disposed 
of numbers of his people, and put them under tlic 
directions of . such proper deputies as he might appoint 
over them; or perhaps, they, with his consent,* might 
chuse for themselves. And thus by degrees, he • 
brought Hieir minds to a sense of government; until 
the use of it came to be experienced, and thereby the 
force and jx)wer of laws settled and confirmed. 
Many of the fathers, and some later writers afier 
them, represent Nimrod as a most wicked and insolent 
tyrant; and St. Austin in particular says, he was a 
mighty hunter ; not as we translate it, before^ or in 
the presence of the Lord, but against the Lobd. 
It is very likely that Nimrod exercised his com- 
jianioiis info some sort of skill i:i war; and havin^^a 
mind to sit tlowu with (hem at Shinaar, he obliged his 



'' Ciish, the father of Xinirod, is thought to have b.-cfi 
gOTcrnor at Ercc. llydc. Rel. vet. Pers, p. 40. 
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brethren who would not come into his societj^ to 
remove, and provide other habitations for themselves* 
This might cause them to go away with ill notions of 
him, and occasion them to spread amongst their de-' 
sccndants the worst accounts they could give of his 
hunting, by which they were thus chased from their 
first dwellings. However, we do not find he waged 
any wars to enlarge his empire. Ninus, according to 
Justin, was the first that used an army with this view. 
Nimrod^s government was extended no farther than 
the necessities or conveniences of his people required^ 
His country was probably no more than the province 
of Babylonia. He be^an his reign Anno Mundi 1757, 
and it is thought he reigned about one hundred and 
forty-eight years, and so died Anno Mundi 1905. 

Some time in Nimrod's reign,"* Ashur, one of the 
descendants of Shcm, led a number of men from 
Babel, who travelled under his conduct up the Tigris^ 
and settled in Assyria, and laid the first foundation 
of Nineveh. Ashur governed them as Nimrod did 
the Babylonians; and as they increased, dispersed 
them in the country, and set them to build some little 
adjacent cities, Rehoboth, Resen, and Calah. 

Belus succeeded Nimrod, and was the second king 
of Babylon. We are not told of what family he was ; 
and perhaps he was not at all a-kin to his predecessor. 
Nimrod himself was no way by birth entitled to be 
I^ing of Shinaar; nor have we any reason to imagine 
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that mankind, yfhcn they .first formed larger societies 
than those of families, ^ere directed by any thing ia 
the choice of their kings, but the expectation of 
some public ^oo(\ to be promoted by them* The fint 
civil polity was that of kings^ according to Justin;' 
and the ])crsons advanced to that dignity^ ivcrc pro^ 
moted to it not by a giddy ambition, but were chosen 
for their known abilities of wisdom and virtue.— « 
Nimrml had convinced the people of the advantages 
of forming a larger society, than they had ever thought 
of before ; and so the people, under a sense of the 
weight and wisdom of what he proposed, chose him^ 
though a young man in C(nnparison of many alive at 
that time, to rule and govern them, for the ends 
which he proposed to them ; and when he died, Belos 
appeared to be the most proper person, and for that 
reason was appointed to succeed him. Bcluswasa 
prince of study ; the inventor of the Chaldean astro- 
nomy, says Pliny. ^ He is thought to have spent his 
time in cultivating his country, and improving his 
people. He reigned sixty years, and died A. M. 
1965. 



* Justin. 1. 1. c. 1. and Diodorus Siculus was of the 
opinion : his words arc, Ato kai ro i7«Xaiov ma^aitiooBsu ras 
fiaciXHas iA.fl rots tKyovots ruv ap^avlm^ oXXa rots «Xi«r« xm 
(Afy/fdt ro "a^-nO^ ivtpyirtto'ifj etri tv^oo-xaXe/xivo;* r<uy «»0^iM«*rv r«s 
$p iavrun 0aa'tXeis tiFt rfi9 Kotrov tutpyto'tav^ tin mmi Kxr aXn^Hou i» 
vats tt^xts avay^otfatis arv oofuXiyfoTA^* Diodor* SlG. UliC 
lib. 1; p. 28. 

' Plio. Ulr. 6. c. %6. 
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Ashur, king of Nineveb) dying much about thii 
time^ Ninus became the second king of Assyria. 
Ninus was of an enterprizing and ambitious spirit. 
He began the first wars, and broke < the peace of the 
"^i^orld. Babylonia was an adjacent country, too i^ear 
him to lie out of his view and desires. He coveted to 
enlarge his empire i and having prepared hb peopk 
for it, he easily over^ran his neighbours, who weitts 
employed in cultivating other arts, but were inexpert 
at war. He in a little time subdued the Babyloniansu 
.Diodorus Siculus ^ makes particular mention of tkiB 
conquest of Babylonia| in words very agreeable to the' 
circumstances of these times. ^^ Ninus,'* says he^ 
^' the king of Assyria, assisted by a king of the Ara« 
bians, invaded the Babylonians witli a powerful armj. 
The present Babylon was not then built, but there 
were in the country of Babylonia other cities of figure. 
He easily reduced these his neighbours, who had no 
great skill in war, and laid them under tribute.** 
After Ninus had subdued the Babylonians, he begaa 
to th ink of conquering other nations ; and in a few 
years" over«ran many of the infant states of Asia ; and 
so by uniting kingdom^ to kingdom, he laid the founda- 
tion of the Assyrian empire. He was for ever rest* 
less and aspiring ; the subduing one people led him 
on to attempt another ; and the passions of men being 
then of the same sort they now are, every new victory I 
carried bim still forwards, without end, till he died. ^ 



f Ju9tin. 1. 1. c. 1. -^ Dlodorui'Sicttltti, 1.9. 
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His last attempt was upon Oxyartes, or Zoroastrc 
king of Bactria. Here he met a more powerful 
sistance than he had before experienced. After sey( 
ral fruitless attempts upon the chief city of Bactria, 
at last conquered it, by the contrivance and condi 
of Semiramis, a woman, wife of Menon, a capf 
in his army. The spirit and bravery of Semiramis 
charmed him, that he fell in love with her, 
forced her husband to consent to his having her for 
wife, offering him in lieu of Semiramis, his O) 
daughter. Ninus had a son by Semiramis, 
Ninyas ; and after a reign of two and fifty y< 
died A. M. 2017. 

When Ninus was dead, Semiramis expressed 
in her actions such a conduct, as made her appear tlN|^ 
fittest person to command the new but large empiietV 
Her son was but a minor, and during the latter part of«j 
Ninus's life, slic had had so great a share in the admi*. 
nistration, and always acquitted herself to the public. 
sntisfaction,* that there seems no need of the contri* 
vance of personating her son, to obtain her the empire^ 
Her advancement to it was easy and natural. Whet 
she took upon her to be queen, the public affairs wem 
put in the hands into which Ninus when alive used 
generally to put them ; and it is not likely that tlie 



• ' 



^ Justin from Trogus Pompeius supposes her to haft 
made use of this stratagem; but Diodorus Siculus, widi 
more probability, ascribes her advancement to her coQdudl| 
bravery, an4 success in her undertakings. 
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)eopIc should be uneasy at her governing, ivho had 
or several years together by a series of actions^ 
pained herself great credit and ascendancy over theni ; 
)^pecial1y if we consider, that when she -took up the 
#vereignty, she still pressed forward in a course of 
letion, which continually exceeded the expectations 
if her people, and left no room for any to be willing 
1^ dispute her authority* Her first care was to settle 
1^^ establish her . empire. She removed her court 
)b^/^ Nineveh to Babylon, and added much to that 
Hy ; encompassed it with a wall, and built several 
Nlblic and magnificent buildings in it. And after she 
lad finished the seat of her empire, and settled all the 
wighbouring kingdoms under her authority, she 
laised an army, and attempted to conquer India ; 
nthere again, as Ninus had before experienced, she 
fennd these eastern countries able to oppose her, 
Ifier a long and dangerous war, tired out with de« 
feats, she was obliged .wMh the small remainder of^ 
Imt forces to return home. Some authors report that 
liie was killed on the banks of Indus ; but if she was 
lot, her fruitless attempts there so consumed her 
farces, and impaired her credit, that soon afteir she 
le home, she found herself out of repute with her 
»ple, and so resigned her crown and authority to 
8on,^ and soon after died. Thus lived and died 
famous Scmiramis, an early instance of what seems 
Itnry natural, that an ambitious, but defetit^d prince 



^ Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 
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should grow sick of empire. Chafles the Fifth, em* 
peror of Germany, fx'sigiied liis dominions in-mudi 
i\\0 same manner, and grew disgiteted ivith the pomp 
and greatness of the world, when his fortune tarned, 
his designs were blasted, and he could not command 
his triumphs to wait on him any longer. Justin hu 
accused Semiramis of lewdness and immodesty ; and 
Diodorus Siculas is not favout^ble to her chantctiei^ 
though he does not charge her witli the same paitictth 
lars as Justin does. It is not possible for us to de^^ 
mine whether she was guilty or innocent ; however, 
we may observe, that whilst her enterprises were 
crowned with fortune and success, she maintained hMw 
self in great credit ' and glory with her people ; bok 
she lived to find that a chamcler so supported is at fiitil 
uncertainties ; an unhappy turn of aflairs may quickly 
blast it, and make it difficult to go down with- credft 
to the grave. Semiramis resigned her empire after 
she had reigned forty-two years, A. M. 8059, 

Ninyas was the next king of the empire^ of Assjms. 
He began his reign full of a sense of the errors of his mo- 
therms administration ; and engaged in none of the win 
and dangerous expeditions with which Semiramis seem 
to have tired out her people. Most writers represent 
hun as a feeble and effeminate prince ; but perhapi 
all these accounts of him arose from the dispositioi 
there is in writers, to think a turbulent and wariifcr 
reign, if victorious, a glorious one ; and to overlook 
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an administration employed in the silent, but more 
happy arts of peace and good government. Ninyas 
made no 'vrars, nor used any endeavours to enlarge his 
empire; but he took a due care to regulate and 
settle, "" upon a good foundation, the extensive do- 
minions ^bich his parents had left him ; and by a 
ivisc contrivance of annual deputies over his pro- 
vinces, he prevented the many revolts of distant 
countries, ivhich might otherwise have happened.-*-* 
He In said to have begun that state which the eastern 
kings im[)roved afterwards ; was of difficult accesiSy 
in order to raise Iiimself a veneration from his subjects* 
We do not find but he had a happy reign. He 
tronsmitttnl his empire to his successors, so weH 
ordered and constituted, as to last in the hands of a 
series of kings, of no extraordinary fame, above a 
thousand years. This I take to be the history of the 
Babylonian or Assyrian empire, for about three hun» 
drcd years. It may be proper, before I proceed fur- 
ther, to make some remarks upon the affairs of the 
times we have gone over. And, 

First, let us consider and settle the chronology • 
Nimrod, we say, began his reign A. M . 1767, t. e» 
a hundred and one years after the Flood, at the birth 
of Pelcg, the time at which the men of Shinaar were 
first separated. At that time Nimrod began to be a 
tniglitiy one in the earthy" and the beginning of his 
kingdom tons Babel."* It is probable that he was not 
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forthwith made a king ; he might raise himself by 
stepsy and in time. And if we could say how long 
he might be forming the people, before he could set 
up his authority, and rule them, perhaps we might 
begin his reign a few years later. But however thai 
may be, wc are in no great mistake in dating it frai 
the first confusion of tongues, for then he began to be 
a mighty one. The foundations of his sovereignty 
• were then laid, which he proceeded to buUd up and 
establish as fast as he could; and from this time, 
therefore, we date the rise of his kingdom. Nimrod 
at this time could be but a young man, in comparisoa 
of many others then alive ; for suppose his father 
<?ush, the son of Ham, was bom as early as Arphazad, 
the son efShem,^ two years after the Flood; and 
that Nimrod, who seems to be the sixth son ot Cosh, 
was born when his father Cush was about thirty-eight 
years old, Nimrod would, according to this account, 
be about the age of sixty-one years ; old enough^ in* 
deed, to have many sons, and perhaps a grandson ; 
but not advanced enough in years to be the fairer of 
a nation of people^ or to have a vast number of per- 
sons descenduig from him. He could not have any 
paternal right to be a king, nor claim it fairly as due 
to the ripeness of his years, and the seniority ci his 
age. But to return to the settling the chronology of 
his reign. He began it at Babel, A. M. 1757. Bat 
why do we suppose that he reigned one hundred and 
forty-eight years, and no more ? To this I answer — ^His 
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rci^n may easily be allowed to be so long; for if he 
be/Ufa n to reign at the age of sixty-one, and lived one 
hundred and forty-eight years after, we shall extend 
his life only to two hundred and nine years; and the 
sons of Shem his contemporaries, lived much longer. 
So that the real difficulty will be to give a reason for • 
our ending his reign A. M. 1905, not supposing it to 
be longer. To this I think we are determined by the 
reigns of his successors Bolus and Ninus. Eusebius 
has placed the birth of Abraham in the forty-third 
year of Ninus, and the reign of Belus is commonly 
computed to be sixty years ; so that it is evident, 
that the space of time between the death of Nimrod 
and the birth of Abraham is one hundred and three 
years. And since it will appear hereafter very clearly 
by the Hebrew chronology, that Abraham was born 
A.M. 2008, the one hundred and three years belong- 
ing to the reigns of Belus and Ninus, which arc the 
Hpaceof time between the death of Nimrod, and the 
birth of Abraham,will carry us buck to A. M • 1905, and 
fix the death of Nimrod, as we do, in that year. I 
might observe, that the beginning of Nimrod's reign 
in this year, agrees perfectly well with the accoun 
which was afterwards given of some astronomica 
observations made at Babylon. When Alexander the 
Cireat took possession of that city, Callisthenes the 
philosopher, who ^ accompanied him, upon searching 
into the treasures of the Babylonian learning, found 



^ Simplicius de cgcIo 1. 1* com. 46. p« 133* 
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that the Chaldeans had a series of astronomical ob« 
servations for one thousand nine hundred and three 
years backward from that time. The year in which 
Alexander came to Babylon/ was A. M. S674 ; from 
which, if we trace upwards 1903 years, we shall be 
brought back to A. M. 1771. So that in this year 
began the astronomy of the Chaldeans, t. €• foilrteen 
years after the first beginning of Nimrod's reign. 
And it is very likely that so many years must be spent 
before the hurry arising from the first confusion of 
tongues could be over, before we can conceive tbuit i 
settlement of the people, or the new kingdom could be 
brought into a state quiet and composed enou^ for 
the culture of arts and sciences to appear^ and draw 
the public attention to them. 

But, secondly, it is thought by many persons thiU 
Nimrod, Belus, and Ninus, were all but one person ; 
and that the first year of Ninus was the first year of 
this empire, or at least that Nimrod and Belus were 
the same man, and that there was but one king before 
Ninus, namely Belus, To this I answer, The be* 
ginning of the Assyrian empire is very justly com* 
puted from the reign of Ninus ; for he was king of 
Nineveh, and was the first who attempted to enlarge 
his dominions. Tlie kingdom was inconsiderable 
when he first began his reign, but his conquests soon 
enlarged it, and from small beginnings laid the £>anda« 
tion of a mighty empire ; yet still Ninus cannot 
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* Archbishop Usher's Annals. 
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]>os8!bIy be as ancient as Nimrod, for all authors agree 
that the continuance of this empire from its rise to 
Sardanapalus, was no more than one thousand three 
hundred years. The death of Sardanapalus hap- 
pened 3257, from which year, if we reckon backr 
wards one - thousand three Jliundred years, we shall 
come back to 1957, the year in which I have placed 
the beginning of Ninus's reign ; but then this year 
falling two hundred years later than the confusion of 
mankind, at which time Nimrod began to be a 
mighty one^ Nimrod and Ninus cannot possibly be 
the same person. 

Tliat the empire of the Assyrians continued no more 
than one thousand three hundred years from Ninus to 
Sardanapalus, is the unanimous opinion of all the 
ancient writers. Castor Rhodius makes it not quite 
so much, who computed it, as Syncellus* informs US| 
ujily one thousand two hundred and eighty ; but 
none of them make it more ; for the two passages of 
Diodorus Siculus, in one of which' the continuance- of 
this empire is supposed to be one thousand three hun-* 
dred and sixty years, and in the other above one 
thousand four hundred, are both esteemed by the 
learned to have been corrupted. The former is twice 
quoted by Syncellus, not one thousand three hundred 
and sixty, but somewhat above one thousand three 
hundred years, i. e. according to Agathias,** one 



* Syncellus, p. 188. 

* Diodor. Sic. 1. % p. 77. and p. 81* Edit. Ilhodomaii* 

* Lib. 3. p. 63, 
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thousand three hundred and six years, for so he cttei 
this passage ; and the other passage contradicts Euse« 
bius and Clemens Alexandrinus, both of whom 
quoted Diodorus, and thought him to know of no 
other number of years for the continuance of this 
empire than the one thousand three hundred.* 

As to Belus being the same person with Nimrod| 
there are no good authors that I know, who directly 
make them so. Ninirod is, indeed, no where men- 
tioned but in Scripture, or in writers who have copSed 
from the sacred pages ; yet still all the writers who 
have mentioned Uelus, assigning to his relpi only 
about sixty years, he must b<*gin his reim A. M. 
1905, and so could not be Nimrod, who began \o be 
a mighty one near a century and a half before this 
timt', namely, at the dispersion of mankind, A. M. 
1757. Belus, reigning ofily sixty years, must have 
been an old man when he was advanced to the thnme. 
He might be of equal years, nay, older than Nimrod 
himself, live sixty years after Nimrod's decease, and 
yet not live to above the age of two handled and 
seventy year^, an age which his contemporariet in 
the family of Arphaxad, far exceeded. I should 



' Eusebins seems by his own computations to have fok 

lowed Castor's opinion; for he computes from the first 

year of Ninus, to the last of Sardanapalus, only one thoa« 

sand two hundred and forty years ; yot he quotes JDiodoniSi 

.asserting it to be one thousand three hundred years^ Ckron* 
p« 32. 
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Ihorerorc imagine Belua to have beeii of much riper 
yearn, ami a greater ago than Nimrod himKclf. The 
enterprising wpirit of Nimrod, and the heat of the 
timoN, might ])ut the unsettled affaim of this part of 
mankind at first into the hands of a young man, ivho 
did very evidently lead them intoschemett effectually 
conducing to the public good ; but when he happened 
to be taken off, whom Nhould they next look to for 
counnel and direction, but to some venerable person of 
authority, wisdom, and years? If Helus was the 
fetudent whom Pliny supposes ; if he first inrented 
the Chaldean astronomy, it is observable that he had 
advanced his studies to some degree of perfection, in 
the early years of Nimrod's reign ; for the observa- 
tions, as we said, began A. M. 1771. Chronology 
was very imperfect in those days ; for the civil or 
computed year consisting of but three hundred and 
sixty days, and that being almost five days and a 
quarter less than the solar year, the seasons did not 
return at the times, afid months, and days of the 
month on which they were expected. For every year 
being five days and a quarter longer than the compu> 
tations in use had calculated, it is plain, that the sea- 
sons of the year must be carried forward five days 
and a (|uart(!r in eve):y year ; and that in about seven- 
teen years the first day of the winter quarter would 
happen on the day of the month that belonged to the 
spring ; and so on, till, in about sixty-eight years, 
the seasons would go almost round, through the whole 
year, aiul come about near to their true place again. 

Now this confusion and variety of the seasons must 
have happened twice, about the time of the dispersioa 
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of mankiud, and ivas the cause of such disorden Im 
their afiairs, that in time it became a part of the 
priests' office to observe the heavens, and to mahe 
public declarations when the seasons began for tilhge 
and harvest ; which the people had no way to find 
out bj any diaries, or tables of chronology then made. 
Perhaps Belus was the first who became skilful in tfaii 
•matter. If we consider how slowly this sort rf 
science was advanced, and that near a thousand yean 
passed before they came to form any tolerable notioB 
of the true length of the year ; we nmy imagine 
that Belus might pursue these studies for seyeral yean 
together, without bringing them to any great per- 
fection, lie might begin his studies years before the 
dispersion of mankind ; might have made such a 
progress before the fourteenth year of Nimrod, as to 
be able to give some, though perhaps not a yery ac» 
curate account of the weather and seascms, of the 
seed-time and harvest ; and a science of snch use to 
the public, however imperfect, must have attracted 
the regard of the people, and procured great honours 
to the master of it. A continued prc^ess through a 
course of these studies must have every year more and 
more raised Belus in the esteem of the people^ and 
by the time of Nimrod's death, have procured him 
such a veneration, as to make way for his being king. 
There is a passage of Eupolemus^ which seems to 
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7 Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1. 9. c. 17. Itmust be cottfesed 
ihat the ancient writers have very much coafouiided Acm 
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mnkt* HdiiN to br I fain the Nonof Noali; for he (Irs- 
criboN him to l)e (uthor of Canaan, of Mizrahn, of 
(youd or (.'iiNh, and of another son, i. o, of Fhni : an<l 
these were the children whom MoHeM ascribeN to ilam. 
But if any one thinlcN all thiN not probable, and will 
have it that UeluN wan a son of Nimrod ; that when he 
came to be kin^, he oidy made a settlement and ])row 
vision for the ('haldean astronomers, and so obtained 
the name of their founder, 1 cannot dispute it; we 
can only ^uess in these matters. 

Jl. Hut many authors have imagined that Nineveh 
^as not built by Ashur, but by Nimrod himself; and 
they interpret the JJth verse of the 10th cha|>ter of 
Genesis thus; Out of that latuly he (i. e, Nimrod, 
before spoken of) xcvnl forth into Asst/rin^ and builded 
Nineveh^ and the citien Hrhohoth and Calah^ ^r. 
The reasons they ^i ve forthis opinion are, I , They say^ 
it does not seem likely that Moses should ^ive any 
account of the settlement of one of the sons of Shenii 
under the head where he is discoursing of lianrn 
family ; wIumi we see he reserves a distinct head for 
each family, and afterwards mentions Ashur in hin 
place, ver. !iW. 2. Ashur, the sonofShem, (says Sir 
W. Raleigh) did not build Niiioveh, but settled in 



ancient naincH with one another; as Oeliis sooius by thii 
posMugo to bo Hum ; so wn shall find from another passago 
which I have citocl in its place, that Phut, one of the sons 
of Jlam, waN, probably, called by this name; and, perhaps, 
the words Chronus, and Helus, were both Uko Pharaoh, 
a name, or title, glvon to sovorol klngi* 
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•anotber place* He built Ur of the Chaldees, vfhen 
the children of Shem settled, until the remoYal of 
Abraham out of that country. That Ashur built Ui 
of the Cha!deeS) he collects from Isaiah, * BekoU 
the land of the Chaldeans^ this people was not wUU 
Ashur founded it for the inhabitants of the wilder* 
ness. 3. They say, if Ashur was the foonder of 
Nineveh, what became of him? It is strange the 
founder of so great an empire should be but once 
mentioned, and that by the bye ; and t^at we should 
have no further accounts of him. But to all this it 
may be answered 1, Moses is not so .exactly metho- 
dical, but that upon mentioning Nimrod and his 
people, he may be conceived to hint at a colony that 
departed irom under his government, though it hap- 
pened to be led by a person of another family. 2. If 
Ur of the Chaldees was indeed built by Ashur, as is 
conjectured fronv the passage of Isaiah beforranen- 
tioned ; that is in no wise inconsistent with Ashur's 
going into Assyria, but rather agreeable to it; fiir 
Ur was not situate where Sir Walter Raleigh imagines, 
but in Mesopotamia, probably near the Tygris ; and 
might therefore be built by the Assjnrian, who bordered 
upon it. That Ur'was in Mesopotamia, is evident 
from St. Stephen's supposing Abraham to dwell in 
Mesopotamia, before he went to Haran ;* whereas he 
removed from this Ur of the Chaldees, or, as the 
same St. Stephen expresses it, from the land of the 



* Isaiah xxiii. 13. "Acts vii. ^. 
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.Chaldeans, directly to Haran. ^ S* As to the sU 
h;nce of history about Assar, neither Nineveh, noi^ 
tlie kingdom of Assyria, were raised to any remarkable 
^andeur under Assur the first founder of it. The 
glory of Nineveh, and the increase of the empire wdt 
the work of after kings. Ashur only planted a feW/ 
people in that country, and took care to have habi* 
tations for them ; however the country was, in sue* 
ceedlng ages, called by his name ; which is in reality 
a greater mention of him, than we have of several 
other planters, who made perhaps more considerable 
plantations than Ashur did.. 4, But^ it is probable 
that Assur built Ninev^^b, from the conquest of Baby« 
Ionia by the Assyrians under Ninus. If Nimrod had 
built Nineveh, and plantod Assyria ; . Babylon and 
AsNyria would have been only one empire; and H 
would be an inconsistence to talk of a succeeding king 
of one of them conquering the other. That the As* 
Syrian conquered the Babylonians is very particularly 
recorded by Diodorus;*' and therefore (before Ninut 
united them, Babylonia and Assyria "iVere two distinct 
kingdoms, and not the plantation of one and the same 
founder. 5. The land of Ashur, and the land of Nimrod, 
are mentioned as two distinct countries, Micah v. 6. 

III. Another remarkable thing in the transactions 
of this time, is the opposition which Ninus met at 
Bactria, and Setniramis after him, when she cndea* 
voured to penetrate farther, and conquer India* 
When Ninus had instructed his people for war^ he 



^ Acts tH. vcr. 4. ^ ** Loc. sup. cit. 
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over«rari the iii&nt kingdoms of. AHia, by Jiis omi 
force ami power, with much ooacy ami without meet* 
\ng any roiisiderable opposition ; but wli^u . he came 
to atttunpt Bactria, thoQ|B:h witli an army vciy pro* 
bably wstrongtliened and inorcaseil with supplies fiom 
the conquered nations ; yet he m^t a poWcr here equal 
to Ills own, and able to defend itself against repeated 
attacks made by him. Bactria is about a thousaad 
miles froin Shinaar, and India two or three hundred 
miles further; Now if we suppose that the whole 
race of mankind, Noah and all his childien, weie 
dispersed from Shinaar ; how is it possible that any 
one plantation of them could, in so few igesy reach 
and plant these distant countries, and incxease and 
multiply to a number able to defend themsdvei 
against the united force of so many companies of their 
brethren ? I dare say, had Ninus extended his arms 
asfar W^est, North, and South, as he did'East^ he 
would hare found not powerful armies, or considerable 
imtious, but uninhabited countries. At the scpaiatioa 
of mankind, the only c(nnpany who trareUed thii 
way from Shinaar, was Jocktan and his sons. We 
arc told they lived from Mesha to Sephar. And if 
wc consider them, we must supfiose them a younger 
branch ; and tlioir numbers not so great as those of 
some other planters , born a descent or two before 
them. But if we shoukl allow them to be as potent 
as nnj' other single people in the then world, able to 
defend themselves against tlie Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Medos, or any other particular society of their bre- 
thren ; yet how is it possible that tliey should travel 

ta such distant habitations, and settle themselves into 

3 
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a firm and well otdered jgoyernhicnt, and be iible to 

bring into the field sufficient forces to repel the Attacks 

of Medes, Persians, Assyrians, Babykmitos/frnd-mosi 

of the other colonies united together. The faotthere<« 

fore here related confirms to 'me the < settlement we be^ 

fore allotted to Noah cit his scorning out 6f the arkv 

Bactria and India are riot very* fkr from the Ararat wo 

mentioned; and if so, it is oajsy'tO' say how theinhaw 

bitants 'of Shinaar might meet here as numerous^anA 

as potent armies as their own. Noah, and tho^e who 

remained with him, were settled sooner than the tmi* 

tellers to Shinaar ; and thoir descendants, without 

doubt were as many, as wise, as well instructed in all 

arts, if not better ; as potent in arms, and every way 

tu well prepared to support and maintain their king^ 

doms. This therefore, I think, is the reason Ithy 

Ninus and Semiramis m easily over^^ran^the kindoma 

of Asia, but met so considerable an opposition at 

Bactria and India. Amongst the' former they fouiid 

only the young and inexperienced dtates^ tHat arose 

from the divided travellers to Shinaar ; but when they 

came to Bactria and India, .they had to engage with 

nations who were as soon, or sooner settled than them« 

selves, descended from their great ancestor ' Noah, 

and those who continued with him, and had been 

growing and increasing as much as they, from the 

time that their fathers had left their first sfeats 1o travel 

to Shipaar. 

IV. Justin ** mentions some wars between Scsostris 
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king of Egypt^ and Tanais king of Scythia, which, 
he says, were long before Ninus, and prior to all dates 
and computations of time. It is something difficult 
to guess when these wars happened. Sonae writes 
think that Justin made a mistake, and supposed these 
wars so early, when in truth they did not happen until 
many ages after. -Tanais and Sesostris are modem 
names ; in these I do not question but he was mistaken ; 
there were.no such kings before Ninus. £uselMiii 
takes notice ' from Abydenus, that mUch about the 
• time of, or soon after the confusion of tongues, there 
broke out a war between Chronus and Titan ; and it 
is most probable that the Chronus here spoken of 
was Mizrairo, the first king of Egypt. If so, Tittt 
probably was Nimrod, and the wars here hinted 9t 
were skirmishes that might happen upon Nimhid's 
attempting ,to drive Mizraim, and all others who 
would not come into his society, from Babel, the 
place where he erected his kingdom. These wan 
may justly be supposed a great while before Ninnsi 
about two hundred years at least. That Chronus wu 
Mizraim, may be hence conjectured: Eapolemus' 
makes Chronus to be one of the names of Ham ; tar 
he records the person so named to be the father of the 
same children, whom Moses affirms to be tlie sons of 
Ham, namely, of Belus, of Canaan, of C ons, and of 
Mestraim. Canaan and Mestraim are evidently the 



« In. Chron. & in Pr»p. Evang. lib. 9. c# 14. 
^ Eu9cb. Praep. Eyaog. lib. 9. c. 17. 
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same, with two of Ham's sons mentioned by Moses ; 
and Cous may easily be supposed to be Cush, and 
then Belus must be Phut. Chronus therefore was 
liam, and these were his sons; but then it is remark^ 
able, that one of Ham's children was also called Chro»- 
nus; and this second Chronus was the Mizraim of 
whom we are speaking. That Chronus, or Ham, had 
a son called also Chronus, we arc informed by £u* 
scbius;* and the same author assures us, that this 
Chronus was Mizraim,, by informing us that he left* 
his kin<?dom of Egypt to Taautus, whom all writers 
acknowledge \o be the son of Menes, or Mizraim, and 
to have succeeded him in that kingdom. This induces 
tne to imagine that the wars ascribed by Justin to 
Tanaisand Sesostris, were some skirmishes which might 
happen between Nimrod and Mizraim. Other writers 
besides Abydeuus have mentioned these wars ; we 
have some hints of them both in Plutarch * and Dio* 
dorus,*" but with a small change of the names of the 
warriors. According to them, these wars happened 
between Typhon and Osiris ; but Typhon and Titan 
may be easily conceived, by the accounts the Greeks 
give of them, to be the same person ; and there is good 
reason to think Osiris the same person with Mizraim ; 



• Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 37. 
»• Id. ibid. p. 39. 

* Lib. de Isid. k Osirid. 

^ Hist. lib. 1. 
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if we consider ' the name, and what is affirmed of 
him."* Plutarch, in his account of these wars, gives 
us some things liistorically false, and others fabulous^; 
but that is no wonder. The Greeks have been obsenred 
to augment all the ancient stories, which they brought 
from Egypt with various additions. His account, that 
Typhon had the aid of Aso, a famous queen of" .Ethi- 
opia , against Osiris, seems as if these wars had been ima« 
gined to have been carried on in the times of Semiramis; 
but Mizraim died before Bclus, the second king of As* 
Syria. Upon the whole, all we can offer about these 
wars must be imperfect and uncertain. We can only 
pretend to shew, that the best accounts of theim do 
not contradict, but rather agree with the history of 
these times^ Mizraim and his sons, were^ in after 
ages worshipped as gods in Egpyt ; and the story of 
this war ** of Titan, or Typhon, against them, gave 
occasion to the Greek fables about the war of the 
giants with the gods* But to return to oor his- 
tory. 



' Mizraim in the singular number is Misor ; and Osiris 
is often written Isiris, or Isor. 

^ Isiris is affirmed to be the brother of Cuan, which was 
the ancient pronunciation of Jl^^D or Canaan. Euseb. 
Praep. Eyang. LI. c. 10. p. 39. Moses makes MiiraiiB 
the brother of Canaan. 

" Ethiopia is the land of Cash, 

• Euseb. Pnep. Erang. 1, 1. c. 10. p. 39- 
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Whilst Nimrod was settling his people at Babel; 
Mizraim, with those who adhered to him, took his 
way towards Egypt, and arrived there, it is thought^ 
about the fifteenth year of Nimrod, A. M. 1772. He 
seated himself near the entrance of Egypt; and perhaps 
built the city Zoan, which Bochart proves to have 
been tlie seat of the kings of Egypt in the first ages. 
The time of Mizraim's settling in Egypt, fifteen years 
later than Nimrod at Shinaar, is very probable. From 
Shiimar to the entrance' of Egypt is near seven hun- 
dred miles; and we cannot suppose that he went 
directly thither. Hebron in Canaan was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt,i* and it seems by its si* 
tuation to have stood in the midway between Shinaar 
and Eufypt. Whether Mizraim was at the building 
of Hebron we cannot say : he very probably made 
many stops in several places ; for we cannot think that 
he knew any thing of Egypt at his first setting out, 
but he travelled in search of a country where he 
should like to settle ; and after many journeys, and, 
perhaps, some short abodes in several places, where 
some iiicoiiveniences or other dissuaded him from 
settling, at length he came to the banks of the Nile* 
Here he fourjd a plentiful and well-watered country, 
and therefore here he determined to fix, and move 
no further; and he may well be supposed to have 
spent fifteen years in travelling thus far in this 
maimer. 
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The person \?1u>ni Moses calls M izraim, is by Diodorus 
and the other heathen writers commonly called Menes, 
by Syncellus Mestraim. Menes is supposed to be 
the first king of Egypt^ by Herodotus,*' Diodorus/ 
Er(|tosthenes, Africanus from Manetho, EusebinB and 
Syncellus;^ and the times of their Menes coincictes 
very >vell >vith those of the Mizraira of Moses^ » 
Sir John Marsham has pretty clearly evidenced in 
the following manner/ 

I, He observes from Diodorus,"* that Menes was 
succeeded' by fif[y«two kings, whose reigns, all to* 
gether, took up the space of above oue thousand fbw 
hundred years ; in all which time the Egyptians had 
done nothing worth recording in history. 2. He sup* 
poses these one thousand four hundred jrears to end at 
Sesostris ; for Herodotus is express * that tbe fiisl 
illustrious actions were done in Egypt, in the time of 
tiesostris. Before Sesostris, says he,^ they had nothing 
famous ; and Diodorus ' says, that Sesostris perfbnaed 
the most illustrious actions, far exceeding all befoie 



^ Lib. ii« ' Lib. i. * la Chron. Easeb* 

' Can* Cbrou. p. 22. * Lib. i. p. 29. 

« Lib.ii. c. 101. 

^ Sir John Marsham thus quotes Herodotos ; but tbt 
words of Herodotus are, in loc. supr.^cit. Tm St mXkm 

Xa^v^Tur^ iffXtv tvor rm tayara avron Moi^i^. Mouis WSS 

the immediate predecessor of Sesostris. 
* Lib. 1. p. 34* 
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liim. S. He supposes iviih Josephus,^ that this Se* 
sostris ivas Scsac, Vi\o besieged Jerusalem in the fifth 
year of Rehobo^ king of Judah, about A. M.S0S3. 
The only difficulty in this argumentation will be, that 
it places Menes, or Mizraim, above a century earlier 
tlian the true age ; for if we reckon backward one' 
thousand four hundred years, from the year before 
named ^ in which Sesac besieged Jerusalem, we shall 
place Mizraim A. M. 1633, i* e. twenty-three years 
before the Flood, ajid one hundred and thirty«nine 
years earlier than the true time of his reign, which 
began, as we before said, at least fifteen years later 
than that of Nimrod, A. M. 1773. But this diffi« 
cuUy may be easily cleared : the number, one thou* 
eand four hundred years, iii a mistake; Diodorus says 
expressly, that there were but fifty-two kings from 
Menes to the time when Sesostris \^ supposed to begin 
his reign : and according to Sir John Marsham's tables 
of the Theban kings, from Menes \o Sesostris is but 
one thousand three hundred and seventy yoftrs^ 
though we suppose Sesostris the fifty»fifth kuig from 
Menes; and even this number is too great, if, as 
Diodorus computes, there were only fifty two kings. 
The ancients generally allowed about thirty-six years 
and a half to the reign of a king; therefore if we deduct 
from one tliousand three Iiundrcd and seventy the num- 
ber of years between Menes and Sesostris, according \o 
Sir John Marsham's tables; I say, if we deduct three 
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times thirty-six years and a half| or about one 
hundred and ten years, supposing those tables to have 
ihe names of three kings too many, the number of 
kings being, according to Diodonis, fifty-two and not 
fifty-five ; we shall then make the space of time be- 
tween Menes and Sesostris about one thousand two 
hundred and sixty years ; and so it really is, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew chronology, Menes beginning his 
reign, as we said before, A. M. 177S ; and Sesostris, 
or Scsac, besieging Jerusalem in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, A. M. 9033. It is remarkable, that the 
marginal note in Rhodomannus's edition of Diodoms 
Siculus supposes tlie number one thousand four hun- 
dred years to be a mistake ; but the annotator was 
not happy in his emendation ; for if we should read, 
one thousand and forty, as he would correct it, that 
would fall as short of the true age of Menes, as the 
other exceeds it. 

There is a quotation from Dicaearchus, the scholar of 
Aristole, a more ancient historian than either Eratost- 
henes or Manetho ; and a writer of the best character 
with the learned,^ which may also determine the age 
of Menes. The passage is preserved by the scholiast 
upon the Argonautics of Appollonius. Dicaearchns 
there affirms, that the reign of Nilus was four hundred 
and thirty-six years before the first Olympiad.* Now, 
according to archbishop Usher, the first Olympiad 
began A. M. S2S8 ; the reign of Nilus therefore b^an 
A. M. 2792. And by the canon of Eratosthenes, 



^ Marsham Can. Chronic. ^ Lib. iv. vcr. 27S. 
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NiliiH wan the IhiHy-Nixth kin^ from Moncn, or 
Mizniim, niul Mizraim'N rci^n began nine hundred 
uimI riglity-Ncvcn yearn before NiluN, and conHequently 
bewail A. M. IH05. The difference between th is and 
i he Jirst yrar of Menes, according; to the other com- 
puiioii, JH but tliirty-three years; we cannot nay which 
of them, or whether either of them, be the exact 
truth, but their agreeing no nearly \h an evidence that 
neitlu^r of therm vary much from it. 

Menes, thougli he at firnt seated himNelf in the land 
of/oan, at (he entranc4M)f Kgypt ; yet did not settle 
here for life. He ailerwardN removed further into the 
country, into the partn afterwards called ThebaiN, 
and built the city Thebes ; ho In aUo said by Hero- 
dotuH to have built the city of MemphiM ;'* and by 
Plato ' he iH Haid to have reigned king ov(»r all Fgypt. 
Hi« removal into the South partH of Kgypt, namely 
the country of Thebais, \h particularly noticed by 
l^nsebiun •/ and the time ot* this his migration in fixed 
by ApoUodoruN," and said to be one hundred and 
twenty-four years after the disiH^rnhm of mankind, i. Ct 
A. M. IS8I. Menes is Nupposed to have lived sixty- 
two years after his planting *Tliebals, and no to have 



^ llorod. 1. *2. c. 00. 

* la Phu'do. p. Vl\0. Pltto calii him Timaui. 

' KuNcb. Pru^p. Kvang. lib. i. p. 30. Kndobius calls him 
Kfov^: but it i« obscrvcHi, that Kfo^^i the father of 
ToautuH, wuH the Hon of Kfov^^^, or Hum, for so was 
Mi/raim ; and ihuN hois recorded to have boon by £usobiuS| 
J). 27. 

> In Kuscb. Chron* 
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died A. M. 1943. Menes' cannot be supposed to have 
been born much earlier than Arpbaxad, i.e. not before 
two years after tlic Flood ; at the dispersion of man* 
kind, therefore, ])e could be but ninety-nine ; at his 
entrance into Egypt but fifteen years older, i. e. one 
hundred and fourteen : at his removal to Thebais, one 
hundred and twenty-four years ; after the dispersion 
of mankind, he might be two hundred and thirty-height; 
and if he reigned sixty-two years after this, he died 
in the three hundredth year of his age. We find 
that Arphaxad his contemporary, descendant of Shem, 
lived to be four hundred and thirty-ei^ht. So might 
Mizraim have been, but the ancients were of opinion 
that he was killed. 

Diodorus Siculus informs us, that he was killed by 
Typhon.** The Egyptian * records give the account of 
his death more obscurely ; they say, Tvo ImMforofjM 
yi^auT^n^ thai he was pulled in pieces by the crocodile. 
Eusebius ^ explains this by observing, that the Egyp- 
tians, when these facts afterwards came to be turned 
into fable and allegory, represented Typhon by the 
figure of a crocodile, Plutarch ' informs us, that 
there was such a represent^ition of Typhon at Hermo- 
polis; and il^lian remarks, "" that the reason for the 
aversion which the inhabitants of ApoUinopolis had 
to a crocodile, arose from a tradition that Typhon 
was turned into a creature of that shape. 

^ Lib. 1, ' Euscb. Chronic. Syuccllu8| p. d4« 

^ Pracp. Efang. lib. iii. c, 12. 
' Lib. dc Isidc k Oriside, p. 371. 
«»• Var, Hist. 1. 14, c. 26, 
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As Mi/Taim came afterwards to be worshipped, so 
his death was commemorated with great solemnity; 
and Sir John Marsham" was of opinion, that the 
cerrniony of the women sitting at the North gate of the 
tein]>le,** weeping for Tammuz, was an imitation of some 
Egyptian rites on this occasion. 

Aftrr thedeath of Mizraim, each of his seven sona 
governed a little kingdom ; and these I take to be the 
Cabiri of ihc ancients. There were seven of the Cabiri^ 
sons of one person called Sydec ;p and there was an 
eighth person, added to them, concerning whose name 
they differed a little ; some ef them, according to Eu- 
sebiiis, calling him ^FiSCulapins ; others, according to 
DainasciiiH, hi his life of Isidore in Photins,*' naming 
him Ksmunus. It is impossible to reduce the nurne* 
rons, but tabulous, stories we have of thcso Cabiri^ 
to any tolerable consistency ; for they were all the in- 
ventions of later ages, and when the fabulous accomitf 
of later nges, were intermixed with the ancient tra^ 
ditions, it often happened, as it is observed iUsEu* 
sebius,' that the truth was very much obscured bji 
them. Diodorus Siculus very justly observes,' that 
the Greeks worshipped for their gods some hercu^s and 
great men, who had formerly been famous in Egypt, 
whose lives at first, or at least shoit memoirs of them, 
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p KuHcb. Praep. Kftng. p. 39. 
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had been written in a plain and simple manner ; but 
after-writers ^ embellished the accounts given of them, 
by adding to them various fictions. Of this sort I 
take to be the accounts we have of Chionns building' 
Byblus and Berytus, and of the Cabiri dwelling theie. 
This story looks like an invention of Philo^ to do ho- 
nour to his own country, or to raise the^reputatioii of 
Sanchoniathon^s writings. Mizraim and his sons 
settled in, or near io Egypt ; and it does not seem 
probable that they built cities in Phoenicia, or could 
travel all over the world, as Diodorus Siculus lehtes. 
They travelled from Shinaar to Egypt, and up and 
down Egypt, and backwards and forwards in the 
counties near it; as Abraham did afterwards np and 
down Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Egypt. Thk was 
enough to give a handle to writers to represent then 
in after^ages as tavelling from one end of the earth 
to the other. Taautus, one of the Cabiri, is said io 
have made representations of the deities i" but thii 
stoiy confutes itself. Such representations could not 
be made, until the mythologic times, i. e. not till 
many years after Thyoth or Taautus was dead and 
buried. The word Cabiri, according io tkeexfda- 
nation given of it by Varro "^ and Macrobins,' signi- 
fies powerful deities ; and such the idolatrous nations 
thought their ancient heroes, when they came io 
worship them. The Cabiri were, as I observed, eight 



* Euseb. Prasp. Eruig. L 1. c. 10. p. 39. 

■ Ibid. p. 38. " Id. ibid. p. 39. 

* Varro. 1. 4. ? Satumal L 3. c 4. 
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in number ; seven, sons of one man ; and so many, 
according to Moses, werp the sons of Mizraim. The 
eighth person added to them might be the father of 
the Philistines, whom Moses* mentions -with the sihis 
of Mizraim. 

Three of the sons of Mizraim became kings in 
Egypt, Ananim, Naphtuhim,^ Pathrusim. Ananim^ 
or rather Anan, was king of the Lower Egypt, or 
Delta ; Naphtuhim, or Naptb, of the parts near and 
about Memphis ; Pathrusim, or Pathrus, of the 
country of Thebais. Agreeably hereto, the countries 
of which they were kings, took their ancient names 
from these men ; Lower Egypt was called Zoan, or 
Zanan, or more properly Tanan, according io the 
Latin word in Agro Taneos ;* the kingdom of- Mem- 
phis was called the land of Noph, or Naph;** and 
the kingdom of Thebais, the land of Patbrds, or 
Pathros.* 

Ananim was also called Curudes* We have little 
of this first king of Lower Egypt, except his name 
and terra of life ; according \i& Syncellus, he reigned 
sixty-three years, and so died A. M. 2006* 

Naphtuhim was the king of Naph, or lanfd of 



• Gen. X. 14. 

* Psal. IxxTiii. 12. and 43. Isaiah xix. 11* & IS* 
chap. XXX. 4. 

^ Isaiah xix. 13. Jercm. ii. 16. chap. xliv. ver. 1. chap* 
xlvi. Tcr. 14. Ibid. 19. £zck. xxx. 13, 16. 
^ Jercm. xliv* 1. 
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Memphis ; his Egyptian name was Tosorihras^ and 
the Latins aftenfards called him iEsculapius. He 
was of greater eminence than his brother Ananini ; 
but not so famous as his other brother^ who was king 
of Thebes. Pathrusim is supposed to have first in- 
rented the use of letters ; but Naphtuhim is said ^ io 
have learned both them and several other useful adi 
from him^ and to have instructed his people in then* 
He is said to have been the author of the architcctuif 
of these ages ; * and to have had some useful know« 
ledge in physic and anatomy/ The Egyptians^* 
indeed, generally ascribe all their sciences to the 
other brother, but it is easy to conceive how this 
might happen. Pathnisim, whom they called Tyotb^ 
was a person so extraordinary, that it might be diffi* 
cult for any other name beside his to obtain any con* 
sidcrablc share of reputation in that age. Letteis, 
indeed, are said to have come into use in theso dayS| 
and men began to minute down in characters upon 
pieces of stone, or lumps of burnt earth, some hints 
of things, in order to transmit them to future ages* 
But as few persons only were skilled in this art ; and 
indeed the names of the inventors of arts were veiy 



' Synccll. p. 50. T^apis twiixt>.ri%. Id quidem noo dc 
illariun iatcntiooc intclligi debet, sed dc cari Secundarii, 
operiqne ex pncccpto Mcrcurii navatA. Marsham Cao, 
Chron. p. 40. 

« Synccll. ibid. ' Syncell. p. 6 i. 

9 Jambiicb. de Mystcr. Mgypt, 
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few ; it is probable llieir namfix wore not always re* 
conlfitl wilh ihcir inventions. The age they lived in 
kn<;w tlioiTi and honoured them, and tradition prc- 
lerved tlieir characters fitr some generations ; but tra- 
dition >)rc<)nies in time a very uncertain register of 
past trniisiictions, and so it ]iap]ioned in this case. 
Wlint was recorded was liandc<l down to posterity; 
but after ages grew more and more uncertain respect- 
ing the atilliors of whnt was transmitted to them ; and 
men ascribed things more or less to particular persons^ 
according as they hud their names in honour and 
esteem. Tlic most ancient fragments of the Egyptian 
learning ^ were some inscriptions upon lumps of burnt 
earth, called fnxa', or pillars; and these were, some 
ages after these times, found hid jn some caves near 
Thebes, or Uiospolis.' Agnthodoimon, coiled the 
second Mercury, decyphercd them. They were two 
and forty ^ in number ; six and thirty being written 
upon philosophical subjects, i. c. upon the origin of 
the world, and history of mankind, which was iha 
philosophy of these times ; and the other six related 
to medicine. It is probable none of these pillars had 
any author's name set on thera, and tlie hamour then 
being io ascribe all acienoe to Tyotb^ tha deqypli«rer 
might take them all for hia ; whereas six and thirty oi' 
Ihein only might be Tyoth's, and the other six Tosor* 
'hrus's, who is said to have been mora skilful than ' 



'■ Syncell. p, 40, 
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other men upon this subject. How long Tosordum 
lived is uncertain. 

Pathrusim was king of Thebais, bis Egyptian name 
was Tyoth, or, according to the Alexandrian dialed| 
Thoth. He was also called Athothes. His Greek 
name was Hermes ; and afterwards the Latins named 
him Mercurius. He is said to have been a person of 
a very happy genius, for all inventions of commim 
nse and service to mankind.' And while Mizraim wis 
alive,*" he is supposed to have been his secietaiji 
and great assistant in all his underrakings ; and when 
his father Mizraim died, he is said to have instructed 
his brothers in the arts and sciences c^ which he wu 
master. Eusebius"" relates, that Mizraim (whom he 
mentions by the name of Chronus) when he died, left 
his kingdom wholly to this Tyotb, or Taantus, aadso 
perhaps he might ; and Taautas having instructed his 
brothers, might send each of them out to plant a 
nation. He made laws ; enriched his language, bj 
teaching his people names for many things, for which 
they had no words before ; and he corrected tad 
made the language more expressive than had been 
used amongst them. He is said to have settled their 
religion, and method of worship ; to hare made 
some astronomical observations, and to have taught 
the use of letters. His success in these and other at« 
tempts was so great, and obtained him so much 



' Diodor. 1. 1. 

"^ Euscb. praep. Erang. p. 36. Diodor. utsupr* 

^ Euseb. prsep. jETtng. 1. 1. p. 39. 
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honour, that posterity thought him the lole author of 
all their arts and sciences ivhatsoerer. This is the 
best account which can be given of the nations]|ihat 
inhabited Egypt in the ages. next after the dispersioft 
of mankind. 

There is no doubt but other nations were settled in 
these times, though we have not any Jhints of their 
history. It is certain that Canaan was inhabited even 
sootier than Egypt ; for, according to Moses,^ He- 
bron in Canaan was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt ; and it is generally thought that about the fifr 
tecnth year of Belus, i, e. one hundred and sixty-, 
five years after the first year of Nimrod's kingdom^ 
and one hundred and fifty years after Mieraim's set- 
tlement in Egypt, A. M. 19SiS,' Egialeus began a' 
kingdom at Sicyon, in Greece ; so that mankind was 
before this time dispersed over a considerable part of 
the world. But it does not appear that any of these 
nations made a great figure in the first ages. The 
few men of extraordinary eminence who were then 
in the world, lived in' Egypt and Assyria. For this 
reason we find little or no mention of any other coun- 
tries, until one of these two nations came to send out 
colonies, by whom the people Aey travelled to were 
by degrees polished and instructed in arts and sciences^ 
made to appear with credit in their own age, and 
some accounts of them transmitted to those who should 
come after. As Assyria has the credit of the first at^ 
tempts in astronomy, so some authors imagine that 
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letters were first invented in Egypt^ There are other 
writers who ascribe them to other nations. The use 
of letters was certainly very early ; otherwise we 
could not have had the short memoirs we have of the 
first ages of lh(^ world. And though the learned have 
not agreed about the first author of them, and the 
place where they were invented ; yet it is remarkable, 
that by a review of what has been written about them| 
we may trace them backward from nation to natiooi 
as we have reason to think the use aild knowledge of 
them has been propogated ; and find them most early 
used in those parts from whence mankind dispersed at 
the confusion of tongues. 

For, to begin with the Europeans* As we are set- 
tied far from the first seats of mankind, far from the 
places which the descendants of Noah first planted; 
so the use of letters appears to have been in the world 
much earlier than mankind can be reasonably sup* 
posed to have inhabited these countries. It is r^nark* 
ably evident, that many of the European nations 
came to the knowledge of letters in late ages* JE^Mn ^ 
makes particular mention of the ignorance of the 
Thracians, which was so great and universal, that he 
quotes Androtion, affirming, that many of the ancients 
rejected the accounts they had of Orpheus, thinking 
them to be fabulous, because he was a Thracian^ 
which they thought argument sufficient to prove him 
illiterate. None of the ancient Thracians, says he| 



^ Var. Hist. I. ft. c. 6. 
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knew any thing of letters; nay, the Europeans 
thought it disreputable to learn them, though in Asia 
they were more in request." The Goths had their 
letters and writings from Ulphila, who was their 
bishop, so late ^as three hundred and seventy years 
afler our Saviour, according to the express testimony 
of Socrates/ So that the opinion of Olaus, con* 
cerning the antiquity of their letters, i9 very ground* 
less. The Slavonians received their letters from 
Methodius,* a philosopher, about the time of the 
emperor Lewis II. successor to Lotharius, i.e. about 
856 ; and it is but a fiction, that the ancient Franks,^ 
who set up Pharamond, the first king of France, had 
letters like the old Greeks," as Cornelius Agrippa 
imagined. St. Jerome" translated the Bible into the 
Dalmatian tongue, in letters something like the 
Greek ones; and taught the people of that country 
how to read it. St. Cyril did the same for the Illy* 
rici ; and the people of these countries have books 
written in these letters, and call them after the names' 
of St. Jerome and St. Cyril to this day. The Greeks 
were certainly the only people of Europe who had 
the use of letters very early. Let us now see how 
they came by their knowledge of them. 



' Soc. Hist. Eccles, 1. 4. c 35. 
* ATcntin. Annal. 1. 4. 
' Vossius de Arte Gram. lib. 1. c. 0. 
** Corn. Agrip. devanlt. Scientiar. lib. 1. c. 11. Walton 
Prolegom. 

" Id. Ibid. y Walton Prolsgom. 
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As to Ihe LutiiiSy all writers agree, that they re- 
ceivcd their letters from the Greeks, being first taught 
tlie use of them by some of the followers of Pelasgus, 
who came into Italy about one hundred and fifty yean 
after Cadmus came into Greece ; or by the Arcadiansi 
whom Evandcr led into these parts about sixty yean 
after Pclasgus. Pliny and Solinus imagined that the 
Pelasgi ' were the first authors of the Latiji letten; 
but Taeittis was of opinion that the first Italians* 
were taught letters by the Arcadians ; and Dionysias 
Halicarnasseus^ expressly affirms the same thing. Ib 
this point, indeed, there is a difference among 
writers ; still the Pelasgi and Arcadians being both of 
them Grecian colonies who removed to seek new habi* 
tations ; it remains, uncontroverted, that the Latim 
received their letters from the Greeks, which soever of 
these were the authors of them. The Pelasgi psnbi* 
biy might first introduce the use of them ; and the 
Arcadians, who came soon after (henii might 
bring with them the same arts as the Pelasgi liad 
before taught, and letters in particular; and some 
parts of Italy might be instructed by one^ and some 
by the other ; and this is exactly agreeable to Pliny/ 
That the Latin letters were derived from the Greek, 
seems very probable ; from the similitude the ancient 
letters of each nation bear to one another. 
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observes that the shape oif the Latin letters was like that 
of the most ancient Greek ones $ and the same observa- 
tion was made by Pliny, 'and confirmed from an ancient 
table of brass inscribed to Minerva. Scaliger ' has en* 
deavoured to prove the same point, from an inscriptioit 
on a pillar which stood formerly in the Via Appia to 
Old Rome, and was afterwards removed into the gar** 
dens of Farnese. Yossius is of the same opinion, and 
has shewn » at large how the old Latin letters were 
formed from the ancient Greek, with a very small 
variation* 

Let us now come to the Greeks, who confess that 
they were taught their letters. The lonians •* were 
the first who had knowledge of them, and they learned 
ihem from the Phoenicians. The lonians did not 
form their letters exactly according to the Phoenician 
alphabet ; yet they varied them but little, and were 
so just as to acknowledge whence they received themi 
by always calling tbeir letters Phoenician. And the 
followers of Cadmus ^ are supposed to be the persons 
who 'taught the lonians the first use of their letters. 
This is the substance of what is most probable abo^t 

' ■ ' ■ ' "■ ■ 

* Lib. 7. c. 58. ^ Digress, ad Annumt Euseb. 1617. 

« Voss. lib. 1. c, S4, 25. 

^ Herod, in. Terpsichor. 

' SeePlut. Sympos. lib. 0. prob. 2 and 3. Phiiostrat. ]ib^ 
3 de vit. Sophist.Critias apud Athenaeum, lib. 1. Clem. Alcz# 
Strom, lib. 1. Voss. de art. Gram* lib. 1. c. 10. Scaliger in 
Not. ad. Euseb. 1617. Grot, in Not. ad lib. dd veritat* 
Rei. lib. 1. n. 15. Bochart. Geo^. Sacfr&. 
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the origin of the Greek letters. There are, indeed, 
other opinions of writers to be met with ; for some 
have imagined that Palamedes was the author of the 
Greek letters, others Linus, and others Simooidcs; 
but these persons were not the first authors, bat onlj 
the improvers of the Greek alphabet. The loag 
vowels fi and or, were the invention of Simonides ; fiir 
at first c and o were used promiscuoiAly, as long ar 
short vowels ; ^, %j and 0, were letten added to ths 
alphabet bv Palamedes ; and § and >^, though we aie 
not certain who was the author of them, did not be* 
long to the original alphabet. Yet still, though these, 
letters were the inventions of Palamedes, Linus, or 
Simonides, they cannot be said to be the aathon of 
the Greek letters in general, becaise the Greeks had 
an alphabet of letters before these particular ones 
came into use ; as might be shewn from several testi* 
monies of ancient writers, and some specimens of 
ancient inscriptions, several copies of whidi liavt 
been taken by the curious. 

Yossius*' was of opinion that Cecrops was tbe fiist 
author of the Greek letters ; and it must be c o n fe ssed 
that he has given some, not improbable reasons fiw 
his conjecture. Cecrops was an Egyptian, much 
older than Cadmus, and was remarkable for under* 
standing both the Egyptian and Greek tongues ^ but 
the arguments for Cadmus are more ii| number^ and 
more conclusive than for Cecrops. If Cecrops 
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thcj are the character to w)iich the Ionian letters wdre 
ia a little time changed, for they do notdiffsr verj 
much from them. But, to return : It is^ I gay, 
agreed by the best writers, that the Greeks received 
their letters from the Phoenicians ; and that the an- 
cient Ionian letters were the first in use amongst lliem. 
And thus we have traced letters into Phosnicia^ We 
have now to inquire whether the Phconicians wei^tbe 
inventors of them, or whether they received than 
from some other nation. 

We must confess that many writers have sapposed 
the Phcenicians to be the inventors of letters. Plioy * 
and ^ Curtius both hint this opinion ; aAd agjpeeaUis 
hereto are the words of the poet, '^ 

Phoenices primi, fama^ si credimus, aasi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signars figuris. 

And Cretias ' 

» 

And so Hesyohius makes cxfoiia^ and cmBiyMMiBtt^ to 
act the Phoenicikn,^and to read, to be synonymoiis 
terms. Butother authors with better reason are of ano- 
ther opinion • Diodorus' says expressly, that theSyiiana 
were the inventors of letters ; and that the PhoeoiciaDS 
learned them from them, and afterwards sailed with 



• Plin. 1. k lib. 7. » Lib. 4. § 4. . 
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of their language into Egypt." Kircher endeayoms 
to shew by their form, and shape^ that the Greek 
letters were formed from the JEgyptian description of 
their sacred animals ; which he thinks were the letters 
which the Egyptians at first used in their common 
writing, as well as in their hieroglyphical mysteries. 
These letters, he says, Cadmus communicated to the 
Greeks, with only this difierence, that he did not take 
care to keep up to the precise form of them^ hot 
made them in a looser manner. He pretends to. 
confirm his opinion from Herodotus; and lastly 
affirms from St. Jerome, that Cadmus^ and his 
brother Phcenix, were Egyptians ; that Phoenix, in 
their travels from Egjpt,* stayed at Phoenicia, which 
took its name from him ; that Cadmus went into Greece, 
but could not possibly teach the Grecians any othd 
letters, than what himself had learned when he lived 
in Egypt. But to all this there arc; many objections. 
]. The hieroglyphical writing was not the most 
ancient way of writing in Egypt, nor that which 
Cadmus taught the Greeks. 2. Herodotus, in^ 
the passage cited, does not affirm that Cadmus 

brought Egyptian letters into Greece, but expressly 
calls them Phoenician letters ; and, as we said before, 
the Phoenician letters were the same as the Hebrew, 
Canaanitish, or Syrian, as Scaliger,yossiu8, andBoch- 
art have proved beyond contradiction. 3. St. Jermne 
does not say whether Cadmus's letters were Phomidan 
or Egyptian ; so that his authority is of no service in the 
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point before us ; and as to Cadmus and Phcenix^s be* 
ing Egyptians ) that is much questioned ; it is more 
probable they were Canaanites, as shall be proved 
hereafter. 

Many considerable writers have given the Egyptians 
the credit of inventing letters ; and they all agree that 
Mercury or Thyoth was the inventor, of them. Pliny* 
in the very place where he says that some ascribed the 
invention of letters to the Syrians^ confesses that othera 
thought the Egyptians the inventors of them, and 
Mercury their first author. Diodorus * expressly as^ 
tribes the invention of them to Uie same person ; and 
so does Plutarch,** and Cicero.^ TertuUian'* adopted 
the same opinion ; and we also find it in Plato. Kir* 
cher* describes the shape of the very letters which 
this Thyoth invented. And Philo-Biblius, the trans- 
lator of Sanchoniathon's history, quoted by Eusebius 
and Porphyry, mentions the Commentaries of Taautus, 
or Thyoth, and the sacred letters in which he wrote 
his books; and Jamblichus^ speaks of an incredible 
number of « books by this Taautus. All antiquity 



» Hist. 1. 7. c. 56. • Diodor. 1. 2, 

** Sympos. 1. 20. c. 3. 

* Lib do Natur. Dcorum S. 

^ Lib. do coron& Millitis. c. 8. & dc Testim Anime,(^.5. 

« CEdiip.JEgypt. Tom. iii. 2. 

^ Lib. dc Mysteriis, cap. Deo atque diis. 

* By the bool^s of Taautus, I suppose are meaitt pillars^ 
or lumps of earth with inscriptions on them, books not be» 
ing invented in these early ages. } 
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a/prcffi, thnt the uw? of l««i?rii wn» very early in Egypt; 
and thai Thyoth or Mercury woh the finKt who uied 
thorn (herr^, and tan^fit othcni the iiHe of them $ hot 
though he in by many writerR, for thin I'eaMon^ called 
the inventor of letterR^ yet f eannot think that he 
really wnn no ; eonNideririg tliat mankind . was not 
planti^l firKt in R^cypt after the Flood, but travelled 
thither fnmi other cotinirien. We have already tthewn 
that the une of letters wan in Greece first, then in 
Italy, and aftcrwardN spread into other pnrtw of En- 
rope. We have nlwo cotitfidered how they came into 
Greece, namely, from Phcpnicin ; and they were nuMl 
probably introduced into Phoenicia from Syria ; and 
the Syrians, (>anaaniieH, and AnNyriann, uiicd ori^« 
jinlly the Mime letferH. 80 that in all probaMlity they 
were introduced into all (hcHc nations from one to 
'another, and were eurlieAt at the place where mankind 
neparafed at fhe confuHlon of (onguen; and finom (hit 
place it iH alflolikely they were propagated intoEgypif 
and info all ollic^r countric*M into which any companies' 
dinpemed from Khinanr. 

I always thought lefters to lie of an Assyrian ori- 
ginal, said Pliny;** and tliiH wan his opinion after 
duly considering what all other writers had oflfered 
ahcHit (hem. ft is highly reasonable to think that all 
ar(s and sciences flouriKhed here as much earlier^ than 
in other parts, as (he inhabitants of these parts wera 
settled sooner than (Iiotic who went from them. Wo 
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hare a safficient account of tlw fint kiogg) and of tbt 
ancieat higtwy of thii part of the worlds to iaditceut to 
believe that they began Ili^iramMlvTery^carfj. We aw 
sure from the astronomical obMrvatioDtfottRdatBabyloil 
in the time c( Alexaodarthe Great^ wbkh were befbve 
mentioned, tKat they- studied heve^andf recorded suob 
observationii als they made, retf fti# years after the 
dispersioh of mankind ; ' i' plain idtdiioation that thej^ 
had at this time the use of letters ; but we have no pvooA 
that they had the use of them thus early ift I^ypt^ 
or in any other of the nations derived firomUM' dtsper^ 
ston of mankind. Taautus is by all writers held to 
be the first who used letters in Egypt; and if we snpii 
pose him to have used them before he* oanse to be kingy 
when he was secretary to his Ihther Misraim ; yet still 
the use of them must be later in JSjsypt than in As-^ 
Syria ; for they were probably used in the astronomi*^ 
cal records at Babylon, ererf Aefortf Misraim entered 
£gypt. One thing is here remarkable, namely, • tbal^ 
in these parts, where the early use of lettersis so M^ 
pable of being proved, there is aoc |sention: of mn^ 
particular person's being the Author of them ; for *ihir 
opinion of Suidai, who imagined Abtmbam to be' tiMr 
author of the Assyrian letters', Hke that of Eupdlsmua^ 
and Isidorus,^ who thought Moses Urt inventor of tti6> 
Hebrew letters, and of the Bgyptiaii, disserve no oaUk^ 
futation. Letters weie used in Assyria long before' 
Abraham was born, and in Egypt, nimch longer be*' 
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fore Moses ; and the ancient Hebrew and Assyrian kU 
ters were the same. The true reason why we meet 
with no supposed author of the Assyrian letters^ is, I 
believe, this ; antiquity agreed that letters w^re not 
invented in Assyria. Mankind had lived above one 
thousand six hundred years before the Flood ; and it 
is not probable they lived without the use of letters ; 
for if they had, how should we have had ;t)ie shoit 
annals which we have of the first world ? If they had 
letters, it is likely that Noah was skilled ia them, and 
taught them to his children. 

In the early ages, when mankind were but few, and 
tliose few employed in all manner of contrivances for 
life, there could be but here and there one who had 
leisure or perhaps inclination to study letters ; and yet 
it is probable that there were too many who understood 
them among the people who remained at Shinaar, to 
prevent any rumour of a single person^s inventing 
them. The companies who removed from Shinaar 
into other parts of the world, were but rude and on* 
cultivated people, who followed some persons of figure 
and eminence, who had gained an ascendant over them; 
and hence it might come to pass, that when they had 
separated their people from the rest of mankind, and 
came to teach them those arts of which they were mas* 
ters, all they taught them passed for inventions of their 
own,bccause they knew no other persons skilled in them« 
But at Shinaar there were several eminent persons who 
lived subjects to Nimrod, and who understood and 
were masters of the several arts and sciences which 
mankind enjoyed together, before some of the great 
and leading men made parties for themselves, and 
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pnrntod in order to disperse over the world » There* 
r<>rr^ (hough we hero meet with a reported author^ 
whoii any new NCtenc<; was invented^ as Bclus was sup* 
posod to be nnthor of their astronomy ^ yet in the case 
of Irtforny in which there was nothing new^ nothing 
hut whnt M^veral among them, who had gone from 
them were very well skilled in ; there could arise no 
account of any one person being the author orinvcntof 
of fhem. 

There is one consideration more which makes il^ 
very probable that the use of letters came from Noab^ 
and out of the first world, and that is the account 
which the Chinese give of their letters. They assert 
that (hrir first emperor, whom they call Fohi, was the 
invenlor of them ; before Fohi they have no records, 
nxid their Fohi and Noah were tlie same person. Noah 
came out of the ark in these parts of the world, and 
the letters used here were derived from him ; and it 
happened here, as it afterwards did in other parts of 
the world. Noah beiuj^ the sole inrtnictor of his des* 
cendants, what he taught them was by after*ages re« 
ported to be his own invention, though he himself had 
learned it from those who lived before him. Bishop 
Walton oflVrs arguments to prove that the Chinese 
had not the earliest use of letters ; but all his argu- 
ments arise from his supposing that tlio ark rested in 
Armenia, and that mankind lived in Assyria soon after 
the Flood, and before they came to China, which I 
have proved not likely to be true. 

We can carry our enquiry into the origin of let* 
ters no higher. Pliny in one place hints that they 
have been supposed to be eternal ; but that opinion 
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must^ either.be founded upon the erroneous notion of the 
Tforld's being eternal, or can mean no more than that 
the first men ^invented them. Some of the rabbina 
ascribe them tos -Adam, and some to Abel ; but they 
haye nothing to offer that can be depended on. .fiut 
surprisingly odd is the whim of some of the Jewish 
doctors, who affirm ten things to have been created on 
the evening of the first sabbath, namely, the nun-bow; 
the hole of the rock, outof Vhich the water. flowed; 
the pillar of the cloud and of fire, which. hft^rwards 
went before the Israelites ; the two tables on which the 
law was written; Aairons rod, and letters; but tbit 
tort of trash needs no confutation, 

Tnrpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est inegtiarnm, 

.% 
If we consider the nature of fetters, it must appear 
something strange, that an invention so surprising as 
that of writing should have been found out in ages so 
near the beginning of the world. Nature may easily 
be supposed to have prompted men to speak, to try to 
express^ their thoughts to one another by sounds and 
noises ; but that the wit of man should, amongst its 
firdt attempts, find out a way to express words in 
figures, or letters ; and to form a method, by which 
they might expose to view all that can be said or 



' Pliny hints it only from the ^apposition of some very 
ancient persons haiing used them* Lib« m. €»4^0« 
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thought, ^.thnt within Iho, .pompMl of.fUitofcn^ ov 
twenty ^ Qx :twt; mA twenty^ <)h«rMier«^ rariotta]^ 
placed, aQ a» <9, -fermiltyUaJl^lff* and. wjQcda; I AtjfTf 
to think. that juiy; ,fiiM <^o«hl immediately. iiiid /divadUlgt 
fell upon kt prqicct odikh.WtMfe^ excAeds 4ho higheii 
nbtion >vo can have of the capacity ^^rith which' m 
are endued. . Wjd fh(l?e(v /gseftt «lid .fxtmOiAuilurjr 
abilitiies Afmindi f^ im mperteuoa that b|r ikiNi 
and degree* we caa i^vaACP Qur ktowledge^ asdmato 
almost all pai:ts and.cr^iatur^s o£ the, world of. uiajaid 
service to us ;; but Bt\\\ aU .these things tire dkiM hy 
steps and degrees* A ^fst attempt hiamever jcet per* 
fccted any science or iarctftion whatever, Thp udnA 
of man began to exert itself as soon as ever it wa4 set 
on thinking; .a^d .weifipd^ ti»e first men attempted 
many of the arts, which afieririiges carried forwards t» 
perfection ; but they. only, attemjpted them, andattained 
no further than to leave impctrfect essays to those wh0 
came after* The first men, though they had itMrmedl 
a language to be understood by^ yet certainly 
never attained to an dc^ganoy dC. speaking. Tubal^^ 
Cain was the first artificer in brass»wark and iion ; 
but without doubt hil beat performaneeii, were very 
ordinary, in comparison of what has been done . by 
later artists. The arts of. building, paintii^, carv« 
ing, and many others, were attempted, very early t 
but the firM triah were -only attempts ; and men ar«r 
rived at perfection by degrees. Time and ezpeiienott 
led them on from one thing to another^ until having 
tried many wiys, as iheir diflbreat fancieB at different 
times happened to lend them^. they came to form bet^ 
ter methods of rezeoutinf what 4he)r. ntmad at^ tha% 
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they had at first thought of. And thus^ without 
doubt, it has happened in the affair of letters x men 
did not at first hit upon a method extremely artificial, 
but began with something easy and plain, simple, and 
of no great contrivance, such as nature might very 
readily suggest. 

And, if I may be allowed to make some c<mjectures 
upon this subject, it seems not very probable, that the 
first invdntors of letters had any alphabet, or set 
number of letters, or any notion of describing a word 
by such letters as should spell, and thereby express 
the sound thereof. The first letters were, more likely, 
strokes, or dashes, by which the writers marked down, 
as their fancies led them, the things they had a mind 
to record ; and one stroke, or dash, without any 
notion of expressing a sound or word by it, was the 
mark of a whole action, or perhaps of a sentence. 
When the first man began to speak, he had only, as I 
before hinted, to fix to himself, and to teach others to 
know by what particular sounds he had a mind to 
express the things which he had to speak of» In the 
same manner, whenever mankind formed the fint 
thoughts of writing, he who formed them had only 
to determine, by what particular marks he would 
express the things or actions he had a mind to maik 
down ; and all this he might do, without having any 
notion of expressing a sound, or word, by the charac- 
ters he made. We have amongst us, in frequent use, 
characters which are as significant as letters, and yet 
have no tendency to express this or that particular 
sound; for instance, our numeral letters, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 
#cc« express, as clearly as the words themielvw cooU 
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do, the namben intendc^by them, and thej no more 
epell one, two, three, foar,fiye, than they do unum^ duoj 
triay quatuor; or, the Greek words for them iv, ivo^ 
rpwj rsaifapa^. &c« Oar astronomical characters are o 
the same 8ort,0, ( > $ > 9 > c? sT^ 9 b » ^^^ many others 
which might be named, and are at sight intelligible 
to persons of different nations, and who would read 
them into . words, of different sounds, as each of their 
languages would dicebt* Such as these* probablj 
were the letters of the first men ; thej ' had lio notion 
of spelling, and expressing the sound of words, but 
made a few marks to be the signs of the things- which 
they had a mind to Write down, and which might be 
easily understood by those who made them, and by as 
many others as would take the pains to learn their 
character. This is what nature would directly lead 
to^ in the first attempts of writing. There coufd be 
no notion of spelling, nor any thought of a set number 
of letters; for men could hardly have a thought of 
these, until language came to be considerably im- 
proved ; until they had viewed on all sides the nature 
of their words, and found out how many sorts of sounds 
were required to express them. If we look amongst 
the ignovant persons ) who are now in the world, we 
may see 'ehou<»h to shew us what the first attempts of 
nature would be, anc} what is owing to improvement. 
There are many persons in the world, who, not hav« 
ing been taught either to write or read, have no notion 
of spelling, and yet can by their natural parts, form 
themselves a character, and with a piece of chalk 
record, for their own use, all that they have occasion 
to mark down in their affairs. I have been told of • 

VpL.I. p 
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country farmer, of very considerable dealings, who 
Mas able to keep no other book, and yet carried on a 
variety of business in buying and selling, without 
disorder or confusion^ He chalked upon the walls of a 
large room set apart for that purpose, what he was 
obliged (o remember of his affairs with divers per* 
sons; and if we but suppose, thatsmne of his family 
were instructed in his marks, there is no difficulty 
in conceiving, that he might this way, if he had 
died, have left a very clear state of his ccmcems iff 
them. Something of this sort is like the first essay of 
nature, and thus, without doubt, the first men wrote. 
It was time and improvement which led them to con* 
sider the nature of words, io divide them into syU 
lablcs, and to form a method of spelling them by a set 
of letters. 

If we look among the Chinese " we find in fiK:! 
what I have been treating of. They have no notior 
of alphabetical letters, but make use of characters to 
express their meaning., Their characters are not de« 
signed io express words, for they are used by sevenl 
neighbouring nations who differ in language; nor ait 
there any set number or collection of them, as one 
would imagine art and contrivance' would, at one time 
or other, have reduced them to ;: but the Chinese still 
write in a manner aes far from art,, as one can ooncei?e 
the first writer to have invented. They have a maifc 
for every thing or action they have to write ofy wbA 
not having contrived to use the same mark fx tht 
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same thing) with some common distinctions for the 
accidental circumstances that may belong to it, every 
little difference of time, manner, place, 6t any other 
circumstance, causes a new mark, so that though 
their words arc but few, their letters are innumerable** 
We have, in Europe, as I before hinted, characters 
to express numbers, which are not designed for any 
particular sounds, or words ; but then, we have 
artificially reduced them to a small number ; 1,3, 3^ 
4, fl, 6, 7, 8, 9, and the cypher, 0, will express 
all numbers that can possibly be conceived. Without 
doubt the Chinese character might be contraced by a 
proper method, but the writing of this people, as well 
as their language, has little improvement. When 
mankind began first to make their marks for things^ 
having but few things to mark down, they easily 
found marks enough for them. As they grew further 
acquainted with the world, and wanted more charac* 
ters, they invented them, and the number increasing 
by degrees, it might cause no great trouble to personi 
who were skilled in the received characters^ and had 
only to learn the new ones as they wereinventedi But 
it is strange, that a nation should go on in this method 
for thousands of years, and as the Chinese have really 
done ; one would think, that it must easily be foreseen . 
to what a troublesome number their letters^ must in 
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» Their letters arc 60, 80, or 120,000, says Walton ; 54,409 
lay other writers ; and Le Comte says, that ' he is no 
learned man amongst thorn who does not understand li 
or 30,000 of their letters. 
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ill lime grow, and that a sense of the common con* 
venicnce should, at one time or other hare put them 
upon trying to reduce them ; but we find, in fact, 
they have not done i1. The Chinese report that 
their letters were invented by Fohi, or Noah ; and 
in reality, both their letters, and their language seem 
so o<Id, that they might well pass for the invention of 
the early and uncultivated ages of mankind. Without 
doubt the Chinese have added to the number of their 
letters, since the time of their emperor Fohi, and, 
probably altered the sound of their old words, and 
made some new ones ; but they differ so remarkably, 
both in writing and language, from the rest of maO" 
kind, that I think they are the descendants of meo, 
who never came to Shinaar, and who had no concern 
or communication with those who were thence dis- 
persed, by the confusion of Babel, over the. £u:e of 
the earth. 

We have no remain.^, nor so much as any hints io 
ancient writers, to induce us to think, that this sort of 
writing was ever used by any of the nations that were 
dispersed from Babel. We read of no letters on this 
side of India truly ancient, but what were designed io 
express the words of the people who wrote them. 
' Laertius " indeed seems to hint that the Babylonians 
had anciently a sacred character, difierent from the 
letters in common use : and £usebius,>* from Philo- 
Biblius, represents Sanchoniathon, to have searched 







* Bumct. Archaeolog. p. 86. 
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records written in a character of this sort. The sacred 
letters of Egypt are frequeiJtly mentioned : there wero 
two pillars inscribed in this sort of letters, at the tomb 
of Isis and Osiris ; and Strabo speaks of a pillar in 
memory of Sesostris,*^ which had these i!;haractcrs cut 
upon it ; and the remains of Thyoth were, without 
doubt, written in this character/ If we consider that 
JHerodotus and Diodorus mention only two sorts of 
lett(Ts, the sacred and common ;' and that Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Porphyry, and the later writers, 
who take in the hieroglyphics, mention ' three 
sorts ; it will, perhaps, induce us to think with 
Dr. Burnet,'' that the sacred letters of the Egyptians 
were diftcrcnt from their hieroglyphics, and that the 
hieroglyphics were not in use in the first times. It 
is true, Diodorus,'' by his description of the sacred 
letters, makers them to be hieroglyphics ; but I ima- 
ginc that he happened to do so, because hieroglyphics 
being in use before his time, and the sacred letters, 
which were distincjt from them, being then wholly 
laid aside, he knew but of two sorts, the hierogly- 
phics and the common letters ; and so took the 
sacred letters which he found mentioned by those 
who wrotii before him, to be the hieroglyphics. 
But Porphyry very evidently distinguishes them 
one from the other: he calls the sacred letters, 



^ Lib. 16. * Euseb. Chron. 

' Herod, in Eutepc. Died. lib. 1. 
* Strom. 1. 5. Porph. do Vita Pythag. p. 18$. 
^'Archeolog. '^Lib. 3* 
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^h^Xu^oc^ xxMKoyitfjuna mfx% p4(A/n<n:tf* and the common 

kieroglyphicS) £(;p&foXixa aKkrfyoqHfAeita, K»ra nvjis 
Awypi^w. It is, indeed, something diflk^ult to appre* 
hend how letters can be said to imitate the things de- 
signed by them ; however, we find this was an ancient 
notion. Plato puts it into the mouth of Socrates.^ 
But though for these reasons, I think there was a 
ancient character in Egypt, distinct from both the 
vulgar letters, and common hieroglyphics; yet I 
cannot agree with Dr. Burnet, that it was like the 
letters used in China, The Chinese letters express no 
words, or particular sounds whatsoever ; but the old 
Egyptian letters did, as appears plainly from the ac- 
count we have * of Agathodaemon's translating them. 
The remains of Tyoth were inscriptions on pillars-^ 

fjLsvanf written uppn^ in sacred language^ and in sacred 
characters : and Agathodaemon translated them, €y 

ms ^sqxs iioKBxlcj bis tqov £xX9)ViSdi ^a;v9}y y^muaoi^ 

I«§o7X£4>ixoi5-, out of the sacred language into the 
Greek tongue^ in sacred letter s^ i.e. he changed the 
language, but he used the same letters in which 
Tyoth wrote.* Here, therefore, we see, that the 
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* Bishop Stillingfleet, and sereral othei^writers, translate 
ti^XvftKois yp»jjif4Ma-i9 hieroglyphic characters i and the 
learned Bishop remarks upon the passive as follows : ^' It 
Is well still, that this history should be translated into hiero^ 
glyphic characters ; what kind of translatioQ is that ? We 
had thought hieroglyphics had been representations of 
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«acred letter* were capable i»f being uoed to expret«< 
the words of diffsvent hutigiii^s, and were therefore 
not like the Chinesei or of the tame sort with (he first 
letters of mankind, which expressed no word« at alL 
Flato ^ says, that Thyoth was the first who dibtinj^uished 
letters by vowels and consonants^ mutes and liquids^ 
. imd was the author of the art of grammar. \ doubt 
i^iese improvements are more modem than the times of 
Thyoth. However, Plato^s opinion in this matter is 
an evidence that there was no notion in his days of 
'Thyoth^s using any other than alphabetical letters. 

The use of alphabetical letters, therefore, began 
^ry early in the second world, probably not long 
after the dispersion of mankind ; for the records of 
the Chaldean astronomy reach almost up to this time, 
and Thyoths^s inscribing pillars was not above two 
centuries later* Alphabetical letters were perhaps 
invented both in Assyria and in Egypt, and to one or 
Athcr of those two nations all other countries are in* 
debtcd for the use of thcm« We find the great pro* 
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things, and not of sounds and letters, or words. How 
could this history at first have beeiCi written in any tongue, 
when it was in hieroglyphics ? Do hieroglyphics speak in 
scTcral languages ? And are thoy capable of changing their 
tongues?" The reader will easily observe from this" remark, 
ihat tt^oyXv^tMu yfapiiAMVf in the passage before ^s, should • 
bo translated not hierogljfpkksy but sacred le/ifir$f and 
then the sense will be clear and easy^ 

^ la Philebo. p. S74. . ^ 
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ject at Babel, nest io the building of the tower, wa« 
the improvemeDt of language ; for, this caused the 
confusion which scattered mankind over the face of 
the earih. And if the course they took in this afiair 
was such as I imagined, namely, an attempt to dissolve 
the mOnysllabJes, of which the first language of man- 
kind consistedj into words of various lengths, in 
order Xa fnrnish themselves with new sets of uamet 
for new things ; it may be conceived (hat a project of 
this sort might by degrees lead to the invention of 
alphabetical letters. It is not likely that they imme- 
diately hit upon an alphabet, but they made attempts, 
and came to it by degrees. 

If we look into the Hebrew tongue, which, before 
it was improved, was perhaps the original language 
oi the world, we shall find that its dissylables are 
generally two monosyllable words put together : thus, 
the word barah, to eal,'\s only &ar,the old word for 
beer, to declare ; and rah, the old word for maA, to 
see. So (he word kashak, la gather, is only the 
word kash, which agnifics straw, and sash, to rejoice. 
Banal, to be moved, is, only the old word ran, which 
■was afterwards written ranan, to be evil; and nain^ 
which was anciently written nan, to direct the et/e. 
Abah, to be willing, is made of two words, ab, a 
father, and bah, the old word for boku ,■ for our 
lexicons derive bohu from an ancient frord bah, or 
bahah. This observation may, I believe, be carried 
through the whole language ; there is hardly a He- 
brew dissyllable, except such only as were anciently 
pronounced monosyllables, or such as are derived 
from some theme, and made up of th« letters of that 
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theme, with some addiUonal affix^ but what am 
plainly and eyidently two 'words, (i, e...two significknt 
sounds) joined together ; uid I dare say, instances of 
this kind are not' to be found in any of the modem 
languages. This*, therefore, ytmB the method whiek 
men toolc to make words of more syllables than one^ 
they joined together their monosyllables, which af» 
forded a new set of words for enlarging Uieir language^ 
and if this be allowed me, it will, I think, leiid us to 
tiie first step taken towards altering the first chanM> 
ters of mankind. As they only doubled their sounds, 
so they might at first only repeat their marks, and th|i 
two marks put together, which singly were the ch»» 
lacters of the single words. Were the first way of 
writing the double ones. This I think must bring 
them a very considerable step towards the contriving 
a method of making letters to stand for sounds, and 
not for TVords. When- men spake in monosyllablea 
only, and made sueh marks for the things they spokei 
of, as the fancy of the first author had invented, and 
custom had made familiar to all that used them ; they 
might go on, as the Chinese have, and never think of 
making their marks stand for the words they spoke, 
but rather for the things they meant to express by 
them ; but when they once came to think of doubling 
or joining their marks, in a manner that should ac« 
cord with the composition of their words, this would 
evidently lead them to consider strictly that as sounds 
may be made the means of expressing our thoughts, bj 
agreeing to use particular sounds for such thoughts aa 
we would express by them ; so also may cluuractera 
be made the marks of particular som^, bjr agHBeing 
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what cjharacter shall be used for one sound ^ and what 
for another. To gire an instance from some one of 
the words I hare before mentioned : suppose kashash 
to be the new-inrented word^ designed to signifj 
what we call to gather^ and suppose this new word to 
be made by agreeing, as I said, to put two known 
words together, kash^ the word for straw^ and sdsk^ 
to rejoice ; and suppose the ancient character for kath 
was », and for sash was n, the character, then, fat 
kasash would be »»• Here, then, it would be re» 
markable, that the reader, however he might not 
cbsenre it, when he met either of these characters 
single, yet could not but see, when he met then 
together, that each of them stood in tli^e oompoond 
word, for a sound, and not for a thing ; for tiie two 
sounds, one of which each character was to exfuress, 
Were, when put together, to signify a yery diffeivnt 
thing from those, which each of them single would 
liave offered. If language, therefore, was altered at 
I have hinted, which seems very probable, bom con* 
sidering the nature of the Hdirew dissyllables ; and if 
this alteration of language led to such a duplication of 
character as I have imagined, which is a method very 
easy and natural for men to fall into ; we may see 
that they would be engaged in making character 
stand for sounds before they were aware of it, and they 
could hardly do so long, before they must consider it ( 
i|nd if they come once to consider it, they would go on 
apace from one thing to another, they would observe 
how many sounds the words they had in use might be 
cctanpounded of, and be hereby led to make as many 
characters as they could frame single sounds, iat^ 
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which all others might be resolved, aiid this would 
lead \\um\ directly to an alphabet. 

It \H prc'Uy certain that various nations , from a 
difTcrcncr of prontinciationy or from the different turn 
of imagination that is always found in different men, 
would hardly, though agreeing in a general scheme for 
the framing their letters, yet happen to fmme an 
ftlphnbet exactly tbe same, in either shape or number 
of leUers ; and this we tind true in fact x the Arabian 
ftnd PerMian alphabet have stich a similitude, thai they 
were probably derived one from the other. And the 
old Hebrew and Arabian (and perhaps the old Egyp* 
tian) eharactarn agree in ho many respects, as to give 
reason to suppone that they were formed from one 
common plan ; though they certainly so differ in 
others, that we cannot but think that the authors of 
tht*m Hat down and formed, thctugh upon a common 
scheme, yet in their own way, in the countries wliicli 
they planted. It is very probable, that there may 
have been in the world * several other alphabets very 
different from thene. I think I have read of a country in 
India, where they use an alphabet of sixty-five letters! 
and I)i(NJorus Hiculus* informs ur, that the inland 
of Taprobane, which we now call Ceylon, they an* 
ciently used but neven ; but perhaps the reader may be 
better informed in this matter, if he consults some 
books to which Bitihop Walton ' directs, and which I 
have not had an opportunity of seeing, viz. Postellus 
de 12 Lingui^, Dueretus de LinguiN et Characteribus 



r^rrrrsr 



wtmmm*^ 



^ Lib. 2. ^ Prolegom. 
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<miiiium Linguarum ; the alphabetical tables of va- 
rious characters, published at Francfort 1596; and 
Ja. Bonav. Hepburn's seventy Alphabets, published 
at Rome 1616. 

The characters which are now commonly used in 
Europe being, as I have said, derived from the an- 
cient Latin ; the ancient Latin from the old Greek 
letters ; the Greek letters from the Phoenician ; and 
the Phoenician, Syrian, ancient Hebrew, and Assy- 
rian, having been much the same, I could willingly, 
before I close this essay, add a few observations upon 
each of these in their order, 

1. Now the ancient Hebrew alphabet was not written 
in the present Hebrew character, but in a letter pretty 
much the same as the present Samaritan. Buxtorf 
and Lightfoot were not of this opinion ; but it has 
been abundantly proved by Scaligor, Causaubon, 
Grotius, Vossius, Bochart, Father Morin, Brerewood, 
Capellus, and Walton. Bishop Walton has proved 
it beyond contradiction, from some ancient Jerusalem 
coins, called shekels.* The Rabbins, Talmudists, 
Christian Fathers, Origen and St. Jerome, all believed 
that there had been a change of the Hebrew letters. 
St. Jerome asserts it very expressly.^ Spanheim and 
Dr. AUix took^the other side of the question ; but they 
have answered only a small part of the arguments 
against them. This change of the Hebrew letters is 



« Dc Siclorum formis, in Prolcgom. iii. sect. 29, 30, 
See Dr. Prideaux's Connect. toI. 1. b. 5. p* 406. 
' In Prcfat. ad lib, Regum, 
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supposed to have been made by Ezra, after the re- 
building the temple, when he wrote out a new copy of 
he law. 

The old Hebrew letters, nearly the same still used 
by the Samaritans, were written in this same « manner. 

Samaritan 1. 



ft 


^ 


Y 


a 


4 3d 


hh 


z 


V 


h 


d g b 


V 


3 


5 


a 


^ il rtf 


sia 


s 


n 


m 


1 k i 


% 


1^ 


kdd 


•i 


T^n 




t 


sch 


r 


q ts p 



.th 




Supposed by Theseus Ambrosius to have baen 
f formed after the course and movements of nature. 

Samaritan % 
hhvvh dgba 

n n m m 1 1 i hh 

X w 3 ^ T* o 

t sch r q ts aa 

The above is taken from the Samaritan coins in Bjv. 
Walton's Poly^lott. 

8 There is no reason to think the first and most ancient 
Hebrew alphabet had thus many letters. Irenaeus eaj'a 
expressly, Ipsa; antiquse et primas Hebr»orum ]iter.2e^ «i' 
sacerdotuies nuncupatsR decern quidem sunt numero. 
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Like to these were the Syrian, and Phoenician ; the 
best copy we can take of the old Phoenician, is the 
following ; 







Phcrnician 


1. 




hh 


z 


^34 

V d 


g 


9 Ml 

hb a 




aa 


s 


>b \y :^ 

n m 1 


k 


W 15 

s th 



JV WQ Y ^ :\ 

t sch r q ts p 

For the preceding Alphabet, see Scaliger, p. 80; 
and Montfaucon's Palaeogr. Grsec. p. 128. 

Phcenician 2. 
k ihhvhd ba 

^ ^ y ^ j ff L 

r q ts aa s n m 1 

A V 

t sh 

This is given on the authority of the Abb6 Barthe« 
lemy, who is said to have taken it from inscripticms 
preserved in Malta, and frcnn Syrian medals* See 
Ency/ Franc. Plan. v. 



Complete Phoenician Alphabet.^ 22S 

9 9 <^ 9 4 d b 

115 *i *> t» 5 5 V ya 

v^vo OO o 

TYrt^'P Pic 
^ ^ V\ :^ S\ M H <\ 9 r 

H^ V u/ to CO W ff 

^ This was furnished by Mr. Henly from ancient coins, and inserted 
by Mr. Fry in his Pantn^raphia, who has Icindly lent the Editor this* 
and i«T€ral other of his olphabtts, for tho use of this work.-^£oiT, 
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From the Phoenician were derived the aDcient 
Greek letters, which, aceonllng to the oldest spe« 
cimen we have of them, were thus written : 

Greek Alphabet written from left to right and from 
right to left J taken from the Sigean Inscription. 



a* bf gv dJ eg eh 

f 

^% f^ Mi^ ph(p chx o** 



The Greek letters wore not anciently written from 
the left hand to the rip^ht, as we now write them, but 
from the right hand fo the loft, as the Hebrew and 
Phoenicians wrote; and then the letters being in* 
verted, had a nearer resemblanco to the Phoenician 
character^ from whence they were taken. 

In time the Greeks left off writing from the right 
t.o the left in part) and retained it in part ; that is^ thej 
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began one line frdm the left to right, the next from 
right to left, the thirU from^ left to vight^ &c. Thii 
they called writing fiwfo^viHw or, as oxen plough ; 
the lines in this way of writing be'^ng drawn in the 
manner of furrows. Pausanias mentions an inscriptioa 
written in this manner,^ namely, that on the chest of 

Cypselus in the temple of Juno, at Corinth. Periande'r^ 

I 

the son of Cypselus, is supposed to be the person who 
inscribed it. The laws of Solon were written in thiff 
manner. ^ And ChishnlPs Sigean iascri'ption is , a 
complete specimen of this sort of writing. 

The letter h in the old Greek alphabet, did not 
sound what we now call 10, but was an aspirate like tho 
English H. This was proved by Athen»us,' and hat 
oeen since further evinced by Spanheim, from several, 
ancient coins ;" and there are no less than four in* 
stances of it in the Sigean inscription. 

The letters £ and O were anciently written in the 
same characters, whether they were long or short 
vowels ; for the ancient alphabet had neither ft v, nor "a/« 
Simonides was the person that invented these two lon^ 
vowels.^ The lonians first used them, which occa- 
sioned Suidas to call them Ionian letters.' Th^ 
Athenians came into them by degrees, and they were 



' Pauianias, lib. 5. c. 17. 
^ See Said, et Ilarpocrat. io # umrtx^* i^mO^* 
' Athenael Deipnoiophist. 1. 0. c. 19. 
" Spanheim. de praeitant. et asu narnlsm. antlq. Diserti 
9. p. 95. " See Plato in Cratylo. 

* Snidai in Simonlde. ' Id. in Im/Mn Aiy*^* 
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ordered to be U8ed in the publio inscriptions whdn 
Euclid was Archoo. Before. «> came into use, oi was 
written for ^^ in the dative case singular of nouns.!> 

The ancient alphabet having at first no Vy h in tl^ 
genitive c&se was constantly written o s this appears 
both from QuintUian and AthenaBus. Athena)uS) in 
his convivium/ introduces Acho^us remarking that 
Aiovi;(rio was written upon an ancient cup, whereupon 
all the Sophists determined that the l^ter u was 
omitted, because the ancients wrote o instead of h» 
Quintiliaii ' remarks, that o was anciently used some- 
times for a long vowel, sometimes for a short vowel, 
and sometimes for a syllable, that is, the dipthong »• 

We now come to the letters that have been taken 
into the Greek alphabet: and the first of them is F: 
this is a character which is not now found in it ; it 
was invented by the iSolians, who avoided having 
two vowels come together in a word, by inserting 
this r where they happened to do so ; they called 
it a digammoy and the sound or power of it was much 
the same as our English /: Priscian gives several 
instances of it ; and in the word Souov, wrote ^fifoy; 
Avi/Exo^oov, wrote Ati^^vov ; Aaoxoov, wrote Aa^oKovov; 
and we have a remarkable instance of it in the inscrip* 
tion on the pedestal of the Colossus at Delos,^ where 



4 See Scholiast in Euripid. in Phoeoiss.^T. 688. And 
there arc two instances of it in the inscripUons on the 
Theban Tripods. Lib. 11. c. 5. 

• De Institut. Orator. 1, c. 7. 

'Montfaucon. Palaeograph. Graeca. 1. 2. c. 1. p. 131. 
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aF(/ro In written for avro ; tho Inscription if a uliort 
one, and the letterf are nearly the same with tboic 
in the 8i/^(tan inscription ; it i» in modern cbaraclerK af 
foMowH : 

Tho T wa« probably derived from the Hebrew or 
PhaMiiciun van, which watt thus written'^, t 

The letter V, or i/, though an a^cititious letter, wan 
certainly in the fireek olpluibet very early, evidently 
before the tinier of thi» pedestal, or of the SijU'ean 
fttone. It in uhcd on the pedestal of the Colossns for 
the vowel u in the word c^l'vro; but I fancy it was 
designed originally for a softer digatnma, as the con- 
sonant V is softer than /. We have instances of^thiw 
in some lircok wordh, and it is remarkable that the 
Latins took it so, and have for that reason put tho V 
for the (ireek ./', in the words they have taken out of 
the one longue into the other. This may bo obsc^rved 
in the words Ao^v<^, anciently written A Fo^v^^ in I^atin 
Avtrnus / and 'A^yeto* Argivi. We find in Priscian, 
J«/'lov, or Satyiov, for Swov,the first (he most ancient way, 
the s xond |)erhaps afU»r the softer V came into n>e. 
lie gives another instance in the word naff, written 
avoff. Dionysius 1 1 alicarnassens observes, (hat 0f/eX»« was 
anciently wroU^ FfcX**,"* and in LaUn we write It Vtlia. , 

55 was thought by Pliny, to be an original letter of 
the Greek alphabet ; and he quotes Aristotle in proof 



itf: 



* Dion. Ilallcar. lib. I. c. 30. 
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of it." Scaligcr derive* it from the Hebrew or Fhce- 
niciaa Zain^ and thiidcs it wasr another gamma y^ firom 
its being written in a word in Dan. i. 8.^ I should 
rather think it one of Simouides, or Palamedes' lettersi 
it being commonly used as a double consonant, and 
stands for 2A, or AS, as is evident from li^vs^ and 
AaEi/f 9 being two ancient words for Zet/r . 

®, 0, X, are allowed to be Palamedes* leftersi 
which are only Cadmus' T, n, K, aspirated, and 
were probably at first written TH, ITH, KH. • 

There are two letters more belonging to the Greek 
alphabet, ^ and 4/. These are only two consonants 
but together, and if Pftlamedes was not the author of 
them, are certainly later than Cadmus. ^ is only ns^ 
or 7^ ; >{/ is only v^, or fis \ this has been observed 
and proved from several instances in the Baudelotian 
Marble ; and there is such an analogy between the 
genitive cases of nouns and their nominatives, and 
the future tenses of verbs and their present tenses, that 
the spelling of the one shews evidently how the other 
were anciently written ; thus qo^xos and ^Xotot came 
from the ancient nominatives aa^xsy and ^Xyos ; and 
W9S and ^Xeff were the ancient words instead of o^ 



* Plin. lib. 7. c. 6C. r Degrees, ad. numb. 
Euseb. 1617. 

* There are several instances of this in the inscriptioRt 
OR the Theban Tripods, aMdmu is twice written ANATHKE, 
and X is written HK in two words, viz. in ttvyitmyfrn^ and IR 
M<ffaif X*«** and 9 is wrtttcQ nH,|iR the word Af^^pttiwrn. 
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and (fiKt^f as appears from their genitivef ovof and 

^^.iCor ; ^amXi^)/, xarDXif •* ; and fi^y 9i)(pfj shews that 
4^ is sometimes used for fff and | for ^. 

The Greek alphabet did thus in time grow from 
f ixtccu to twenty-four letters ; they were never reck- 
oned more; so that the Fand Fmust be counted toba 
but one and the same, for so they were originally; arftl 
these four-and-twenty were received and used, accord* 
ing to Eusebius, 1617 years after the birth of Abraham^ 
in the year after the overthrow of the Athenian power. ^ 
Now the surrender of Athens to thp Lacedemonians 
bappcning the year before the ^ magistracy of £ucUd| 
this agrees perfectly well with the account of Suidasi 
wlio supposes the twenty-four letters to be received, 
at Athens, by the persuasion of Archinous the son of ' 
Atheneuff, when Euclid was Archon at Athens,^ 

The Greek letters did not keep exactly their first • 
shape,' for it is observable that length ^of time in- 
troduces changes into all characters. We do not 
make alterations in our letters designedly, but acci* 
dentally ; all men never did write exactly alike ; and 
hence it has happened, that frequent mutations are 
to be found in all ancient specimens of letters.* And thus 
the old Greek A was sometimes written, |J, and after* 
wards J; ji was written C, and A wis written D ; / was 
written L; P was written i?; S was written £»', and V, V; 
when the Greek charaeteri had received these small 



* See Chron. Euseb. ^ Usher's Annals* 

* Suidas ia tm^w • A^y***. 
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mutations^ the old Roman letters might be easily 
derived from them, for they were thus Written : 

Ancient Latiii Alphabet. 

A B C D E F "C H 

I K L M N P Q 
(K S T *W X *Y Z 

Another Form. 

AB^D E FC H 

1 K U H N P a 

K S T V X r 5Si 

Another Form, in use about the beginning 
of the Christian iEra. 

^BCP E F 6 H 

T K l^ /Vl N P Q. 

K. 6, T V X T ^ 

The first was in use seven hundred years before 
Christ, except those letters marked with an * which 
have been added since. 
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Timo find Hio improvrmicnt of pfood hamh hroiif^lit 
the rlmrnctcrii of both liinguafcrd to n more*) nxnct 
hlmpr^ UN inny be m*oii by conipnrin^ the Irttorft In 
HcnlljDfOT'g ropy of the tripodn at Thrb<»H, and Iho 
inNCripltoiiaiillcrod*iipilhir|Wilh tho common llcmmii 

It may porhnpn bo otitcH'tnininK to the rondor, (o nco 
copien of Home of tho n'mirtit inNcriptloiiNi f have 
thercforo f ak(ni v.xy\){v% of ih<^ Aiffi^at^ ami ufthcin* 
cripfiomi on Uio I)iific9 of Ihd SifiUin of Jupiter UiiuM| 
with a fac Hihiilo of thOi Codrx AlextmdrinuN, in 
which the f<Muh*r rhay Krc ioNiaiicoM of wluit we havo 
b<9cn treating of, If ho li'ni. not at hand tho workw of 
botter writcTN, 



^9H|£'i-i: 



lACBBD AlfD F)IOFAirB 



The Sigcan inscriptioDj irom which, according to 
Dr. Chisliiill, the ancient Greek alphabet haa becB 

taken, which ib found p. SSI. 



q>A rOAlKO.-EIA^lTOH 
^£zJo: mao:krateP/4 

ESi.i; EAI^AETinAZ+ 

oa«»:^aiiAAaNi3^o 

^/AEifZ;M)I^EPO 

H/ivf ^ (poi 




In modem Characters thus ; 


Verbal Translation, 


«B»J.» ; »-^ : TB s- 


Phanodici iom, /i« 


tf^KfaTOf : T. »fOxa- 


HennocrafU Procone- 


»»yi»: xiyi: Hfurtfa 


Rii. Et ego Crttcrem 


Komiar^Ttr: luu wfff*- 


ct Craterit Basin et 




Colum 3d Prytanenm 


*>"* J f*"A" ■ "T"^ 


dedi memorix erg6 Si. 


•Kiri : ■« 7> ri ««rx- 


geis. Siqnid Terd patiar 


atiiX(S«mi; Id 


cnrare mejubeo 


«iy<.>( : KB. H»<>- 


Sigeoi. Et fecit 




■le Esopui at^uc fratrc* 



Ckiiduli., p. 4. 
The pieceding tg a fae simile of the most an- 
cient part of the Sigcao inscriplion ; the reading of 
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ivhich) in the common small Greek letter, i« given he- 
low, observing that every second line of the original is 
read from right to left ; which manner of writing was 
called fiat/l^offiiovy as imitating the turn of the oxen at 
the end of each furrow. The union of the European 
and Eastern manner of writing in the same piece, waa 
very rarely used after the time of Solon, who probably 
adopted it, to give his laws an air of antiquity. We 
cannot imitate this manner of writing, without types 
cast on purpose, which appears to be unnecessary, as 
the original is given. 



• 



pigeon tasiriflto'n, second or more .modem part. 



AO'^ 1 OT 1 M 
PAT BO t T Ol 

H'^"io>ioq nl 

ftOKPHTH ►[ 
>I0'7 V I A ?f:^AAi 
PHTH p / o K:K , 
(• V -r A /v /-/ / o |v 

EV L I (^ • 

Tbis is (hat part of the htscripUon which was copied 
after Simonides had completed Uie Greek alphabet, 
end is as follows, reading every Eecond line from right 
to left : 



fttrfOf TO 

blpOXOVV*] 



Phanodici 
tum,Jilii Hcr- 
tnocratis Pro- 
conesii. Cm- 
Icrem vero et 
Hrpocraterium 
et Colum ad 
Prytaneum 
dedit is 
Sig^is. 
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This secondary insctiplion (Joes not vary gtcatly 
from the original : it, howevet, puts vnofKf{lnpm fot 
8in(/la%v, >vbicb does nbt alter th6 sense ; and omits 
the words xotyoj and ptvt)^«. Tlie long vowels are re- 
gularly used, but H &s an aspirate ts omitted. 

This word SIFE written from right to left, re- 
presents the real form and magnitude of the letters 
in the Sigean inscription. 





The stone on which this inscription was found, is a 
beautiful piece of white marble, nine feet high, two 
feet broad, and eight inches thick. It has its name 
from the promontory and town of Sigeum^ near the 
anci(Mit Troy, where it was found. From the ex- 
cavation at the top of the stone, it appears to have 
8upport(Hl the statue of Phanodicusy whose name it 
bears. It may lay claim to the remotest antiquity 
of any thing of this kind, being at least two thousand 
four hundred years old. 
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Dr. Bentlej (Epistoljb, p. 240, lately published 
(1807) by Dr. Bumey) denies that it ever supported a 
statac of PhanodicuS) or any person else: but the 
inscription specifies a gift made by Phanodicus of 
three vessels, a Crater^ a Basofiy and a Sirainerj (of 
the use of the Prytaneum, or hall of the magistrates 
at Sigeum, and that the inscription was at first 
engraved on the vesteh which were made bj Esc^ 
and his companions, and afterwards by an ignorant 
engraver, rudely inscribed on this stone* See his 
Letter to Dr. Mead in the above collection^ 
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SSY 






< N 



< ? 
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The statue of Jupiter Uriys, tlie sender of h'' 
Tourable winds, was erected at Chalcedsn, near tbe 
entrance of the Bosphonis, by Philo, the statuary, the 
foq of Antipater, who was patronized by HephestioDi 
the friend of Alexander the Great. 

TJie following is a correct reading of it in the 
modem Greek character, with an English translation. 

i>Vfm M Wftflttif Tit oS»yifliy« lU^IITU 

Zitw, Hats w^Idiwi ir'o> titw^aa^t, 
Eir tvi Kimtias iiuts ^pfMs, irSs Tltfftiit/t 

£iTi k«t' Aiy*i<i> worla VJ.SIKX r«r°> ifnta, 

nSi Tot tvaimloT Ml 0isr, A>1i*>Tfau voii, 
Zrm 4'Xwi, a7>Agi ai^»^» ni«X«v. 

See ChhhuU's corrections at the end of his work. 1738- 



TRANSLATION. 

Whoever hence expands his sails, let him 
From die stern iOToke the protection of 
Jnpiter Urius. 
Whether towards the Euzine he bead his course^ 
Where Neptune rolls the curling wave among the sai 
Or seek liis return towards Die Mupmi ; 
To this statue let him olTur thi^ votive cake. 
In this ill' i-stingattiiude, 
Philo, .if Ainlpntp 

Represf 



-i 

4 
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Afac simile (containing a part of the Lorr^b 
Prayer, Luke xi. 2, &Ci) of that ancient and valuable 
MS. of the New Testament in the British Museum, 
presented to King Charles I, in 1628, by Cyrillus, 
Lucaris, patriarch of Alexandria; which is supposed 
(o have been written upwards of one thousand fuur 
bujidred years, 

TTefHMCONOeNTOlGOYNOIC 
KriXCeHTCDTOONOMXCOY- 

exeercuH Bxcixeixcov- reNH 

eHT Q TO e HXHMX CO V (jx: 
eNOYNCOKvr errirHC ton 

X I»TON HMCDN TONeTTIO yClO 
A-IAOYHMeiNTOIKXeHMepX 
KM X<J)eC HMIN TV CXM VfTI VG_ 

HMCUN . Kxi rxf X Y"roix<t>iOMe 

An old Greek Alphabet taken from inscription! 
found oil Mount Cynthus, in the Island ofDelos. 

A ^ /^ ® ^ KAM 

a d c th i klm 

N P S T K 0- 

n o r s t u ph 

the itwcriptions on the Tripods at Thebes, and 
lerod's Pillar, see Scaliger, and Chishuirs 
AtiaticaSf p. 11. &33. 
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WIIKiV A I hollies, Thyolh, or Pathrusim the king 
of 'IMichiiis (liod, nbout the year of Oic world two 
thotisjind and hvo, he was siiceeeded in part of his 
dominions by a person of the same name; and the 
other ])nrt \\as governed by a king named Cencenes. 
Th(» country of Thebais'is dividetl into two parts by 
Hh? rivrr Nile. Thyoth, the s<xond of that name^ 
gov'tTiied the eountry towards Asia ; the other part, 
which was situate bn the west side of the river, was 
subject to ('encenes, and called the kin«rdom of Thisy 
from a city of* that name near Abydos, wliich city was 
the metropolis of this new erected kingdom. The kings 
of This never raised thetpselves to any height of 
glory ; we have little more of them than their names. 
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Atliothes, the second king of Thebes, reigned thirty- 
two years; and Cencenes, the first king of TAti, 
thirty-one. About this time, at Memphis, Mesochis, 
Soiphis, Tesortasis, and in Lower Egypt, called the 
land of Tanis, Aristarchus and Spanius succeeded one 
another as kings of these countries. 

A. M. 2034, when Athothes the second king of 
Thebes died, Diabies succeeded him ; who reigned 
nineteen years, and died A. M. S05S ; and the year 
before Diabies began his reign, Yenephes succeeded 
Cencenes at This: Yenephes built some pyramids in 
a plain towards Libya, in the desart of CJochome*^ 
Of the succeeding kings of Egypt, we have nothing 
but names, and the dates of their reigns, which the 
reader may see by consulting Sir John Marsham, who 
has given the most exact tables of them. 

There was a family which dwelt amongst the Ba- 
bylonians, and made a considerable figure in theae 
ages, and must therefore be particularly mentioned. 
At the division of mankind, Arphaxad, the son of 
Shem, lived near the place which Ashur Some time 
aQer built for them,^ and which was named Ur of the 
Chaldees. Part of his family lived here with bim. He 
bad two grandsons, Peleg and Jocktan : Jocktan and 
his^associates travelled, and were seated firom Mesha (o 



^ Sir J. Marsham supposes these pyramids to be in 
number eighteen, of a smaller size than those which wera 
afterwards reckoned amongst the wonders of the world* 
Can. Chron. p, 40* 

^Yid. Sup. 
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Sephar ; Pelcg and his descendants lived here at Ur.| 
until the latter end of the life of Terab, the father of 
Abram.'' The Chaldeans^ who at this time governed 
this country, were corrupted in their religion; and 
Terah's ancestors at first complied with them,* but 
Terah endeavoured to begin a reformation, and put 
his family upon adhering to the true worship of Gon. 
This caused a rupture between him and the Chaldeans, 
and occasioned the first persecution on account of 
religion, for the Chaldeans drove them out of tha 
land/ 

Terah hereupon, with Abram, Nahor, and his sons^ 
and with Lot the son of Haran (for Haran died before 
they left Ur,) and with as many as would adhere to 
them, travelled in order to find a more quiet residence. 
They crossed over Mesopotamia, and settled in the parts 
of it most distant from the Babylonians ; and as they 
increased they built themselves houses, and in time 
made a little town or city, which they named the city 
of Nahor ; and they called the landii the land of Haran, 
perhaps in remembrance of their relation of that 
name, who was dead. Here they lived until the 
death of Terah. « 

After Terah's death there arose some difference 
about religion amongst them also. Terah does not 
seem to have brought his family \jq the true worship 
of God ; and Nahor, who continued in the land of 
Haran after Terah died, appears evidently to have 
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** Gen. xl. i8. — 31. ■ Jos. xxi?.3. 

f Judith T. 8. t Gen. d. S8.— St. 
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deviated from it. The God of Abraham and the GrOB 
of Nahor is so mentioned,^ as to imply a difference of 
religion between Laban and Jacob, founded upoB 
some different sentiments of their fore-fathers ; for if 
their sentiments about the Deity had been exactly 
alike, an oath in the same uniform expression had been 
sufficiently binding to both of them, and there had 
been no need for each to adjure the other, as it were, 
by his own God : nay, we are expressly told, that 
both Terah and Nahor went astray in their religion, 
for which reason Abraham was ordered to remove 
from them. Your fathers (says* Joshua) dwell 
on the other side of the Flood, (or river, namely 
Euphrates, i. e. in Mesopotamia ;) in old time eten 
Terah the father of Abram, and the father of 
Nahor, and thej/ served other gods ; and^ I took yowr 
father from the other side the JFlood, or river,. ajHf 
led him through atl the land of Canaan. Abraham 
therefore, upon account of some defection in his family 
from the true worship of God, upon receiving an 
admonition to do so,^ took Sarah his wife, and Lot 
bis brother's son, and all their cattle and substance, 
and as many persons as belonged to them, and went 
away from his country and kindred, and father's house, 
and travelled into the land of Canaan. 

The land of Canaan ' was at this time possessed by 
the descendants of Canaan the son of Ham, so that 
Abram was only a traveller or sojourner in it. The 



^ Gen. xxxi. ver. 53. * Chap. xziv. ver. 2. 

^ Gen. xii. 1.4. 6 'Ver.C; 
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fiiHli was not at this tihic so full of pooplo, but that 
there was in every country ^rpund (niou^h, and to 
spare ; and any traveUer might come with his lhx:kA 
and h<'rds, and find convenient places enough to sustain 
h'mself and family, without doing injury to, or re- 
ceiving molestation from any person. Accordingly, 
A hraham travelled until he came to the plain of Moreh 
in Sichem ;*" where it pleased God to repeat U promise 
which he had before made him, that he would give all 
that land to his children; upon whiqh Abram built 
nnahar, and worshipped. Some time after he removed 
thence, to a mountain between Bethel and Ilai,*" and 
there he built another altar. lie continued in thU 
place but a little time, for he kept on travelling to tlie 
Sotifh, till at length there happened a famine in Ca* 
naan, "^ upon account of which he went to live in 
Kgypt. This is the history of Abraham^s family, 
for above three hundred years after the dispersion of 
mankind ; and since the first R>ra or epoch of the 
Hebrew chronology is cohimonly made to ejid here ; 
(for from this journey of Abram's into Canaan, they 
begin tlie four hundred and thirty years, during which 
time the children of Israel were only sojourners, 
having only unsettled habitations up and down in 
kingdoms, not their own)^ I shall carry on my history 
no furtliVr at present, but 'shall only endeavour to fix 
the t inu* of these transactions ; and since we have met 



»" Gen. xil. 7. « Vor. 8. 

• Vcr. 10. f Exod. xil. 40. 
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¥rith accounts of different religions, thus early in the 
¥rorId, I will endeavour to inquire what religion was 
at thb time, and how and wherein it differed in 
different countries. 

As to the time of ^hese transactions, ' it is easy to fix 
them ; for first of all, from the Flood to the birth of 
Tenth, the father of Abram, is two hundred and 
twenty-two years, as may be computed from the 
genealogies given us by Moses, Grcn. xi."* And Terah 
lived seventy yearsy and begat Abram^ Nahor^ and 
Haran.' We must not understand this passage as if 
Terah had these three sons when he was seventy years 
old, or as if Abraham was bom in the seventietili year 
of Terah 's life, (or Abraham was but ' sevefcily-five 
years old when he travelled into Canaan, and he did 
not go into Canaan, until Terah's death,' and Terah 
lived to be two hundred and five years old ; so that 
Abram must be born in the one hundred and thirti^ 
year of his father's life. Haran might perhaps be bom 
in the seventieth year of Terah, for he was, by many 



1 Ver. 10. ib. From the Flood to the kirth of Ar. 
phazad, are two years; thence to the birth of Salah, thirty* 
five ; thence to the birth of Eber, thirty ; thence to the 
birth of Peleg, thirty.four ; thence to the birth of R'aa, 
thirty ; thence to the birth of Serug, thirty-two ; thenoe to 
the birth of Nahor, thirty ; thence to the birth of Terah, 
twenty-nino ; in all, two hundred and twentyltwo years. 

' Gen. xi. 26. * Chap, xii, ver. 4« 

^ Chap, lu 33. Acts Tii. 4. 
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jcars the eldest son ; he Iiad a dau^ter " Milcali^ old 
enoug^h to be "wife to Nalior brother of Abram : and 
liot the son of Haran seems to have been of much the 
same age wijLh Abram. The removal from tJr of the 
Chaldecs into Mesopotamia was in the seventieth year 
of Abram : for the promise made to Abram was be* 
fore'' he dwelt in Haran, and it was four hundred 
and thirty years ^ before the law ; but from the birth 
of Isaac to tlie law, was four hundred years ; * and 
therefore the pro.nisd ma^lc at Ur, four hundred 
and. thirty years before the law, was made thirty years 
before the birth of Isaac, who was bom when Abram 
was one hundred years old ; so that the promise made 
thirty years before, was when Abram was seventy ; 
and we must suppose the removal to Haran to be upon 
this promise, and much about the same time. Abram 
went into Canaan when he was seventy-five years old,* 
i. e* five years after he came to Haran. And thus 
Abram was born in the one hundred and thirtieth yeal: 



■ Gen. xi. tD. « Acts vii. 2. y Gal. lil. 17. 

* Isaac was the seed to whom the promise was made, 
Hcb. xi. 18. Gen. xtU. 10. And he was born in a strange 

■ 

land, and the seed was to be a stranger in a land not' 
theirs for four hundred years, before God would begin 
to take vengeance upon the nation that oppressed them, 
Gen. XT. 13, 14, so from hence, to Moses' appearing for 
the delivery of the Israelites, will be found to Ivb about 
four hundred years. 

* Gen. xii. 4. ut supr. 
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of Terah, three hundred and fifty two years after the 
Flouii, A. M. 2001, and went frnm Ur (o Hanin when 
hewassevenly years old. i.e. four hundred and twenty 
two years after tlic FlooJ, A.M. 2078, then he removed 
into Cunaan five years after, i. e. four hundred and 
twenty seven years after the Flood, A. M. 9083. His 
going into E^ypt was probably two or three yean 
after ibis; aiid,accorc)in<;to the tables of the Ej^yplian 
kinyi of the; :^ times, Abram's canning into E^ypt was 
about the tiliceiilh ycarof Toe^rar Amacbus, the sixth 
king of Thebes, and about the tcutliycarof MiebidtK, 
the sixth king of This, and alwut the thirty-lhitd 
year of Aehis, the sixth kins^ of Memphis. The 
name of the king of Ix>\vcr E^ypt, into whose king^ 
dom Abram travelled, is lost, according to Syncellus; 
the Scripture calls him Pharaoli, but that is only s 
general name belonging to the Egyptian kings. Af- 
ricanus* snys,h's name was Kamessomenes. Accord- 
ing to Castor,'^ Europs, the second king of Sycyon, 
Kigncd at this time. 

In my foti'goiiig computations I have indeed fixed 
the birth of Abraham according to (he Jlcbrew chro- 
nology, which seems to me the most authentic. The 
chronology of these times, both in the Septuagl^ii r-td 
Samaritan versions, is in many particulars ditl'..Ti-!it 
from the Hebrew; and if I had followed either uf 
them, I must have placed the birth of Abraham l^er 
than J have done by several hundreds of years. But 
there is so little to be said in favoor of the Septuagint 



* In Cliron. Eoseb, 
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or Samaritan chronolonfy,' in tlie particulars wherein it 
liore differs from the Hebrew ; that I think I shall in- 
cur no blame for^not adhering to them. I am not 
williiic^ to enlarge upon this subject ; the reader may 
s(»c it fully treated in Capellus' Chronologia Sacra, 
prefixed to Bishop Walton's Polyglott Bible; and he 
Avill find in ^ti^encral, that tlie Samaritan chronology 
of 'his period is not of a piece with the rest of the 
Samaritan chronology, but bears such a similitude to 
that of the Septuagint, that it may be justly suspected 
to liavo ])een taken from it j to supply vsome defect in 
the Samaritan copy. It was indeed not very carefully 
transcribed, for it differs in some particulars ; bnt the 
difieronces are such, as unskilful or careless trans- 
cribers may be supposed to have occasioned. 

As to the Septuagint, it differs from itself in the 
different copies or editions which we have of it ; and 
the chronology of thesetimes, given us from the Sep- 
tuagint , by Eusebius and Africanus, is so different from 
what w(^ now find in the printed Septuagints,'that it 
is evident tliey had seen copies different from any that 
are now exlanl . So that there would be some difficulty 
in (h^lerniining wluit are the true numbers of the Sep- 
tuagint, if we were disposed to follow them; but it is of 
nogr(*a< moment to settle which are the best readings, 
because at last the best is but erroneous, as differing 
from-the Hebrew- text, which seems to offer the most 
aulheulic chronology. The differences between the 
Gret^k and Hebrew chronology (setting aside the vari- 
tions occaslc)M( d mobt probably by transcribers) may 
he reiiueed (o two heads. I. In the lives of the 
Patriarchs, from Shem to Terah, the Septuagint in- 
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f^osprl. 8. Lator copyern ami odltorN liiuling it thus 
ill I ho margin, took it into (ho text.* 

L(*t Its now inquire >vhat roli/ii^ion was ut thin timC) 
uikI how it diircrcd in iliiicreut countricH. Corrup* 
tions in roli/ii;ion won*, indcod, vory early; but it in 
vrry proI)al)hj that thry were at firbt but few. The 
religion of mankind was ahnost one and tlie Haiue for 
many yearw after they w<»rc divided from one another. 
We read that the ChaUhMins were no zeah)us in their 
errors, even in AbranrNdays, timt they expelled him 
their country for his dissentiuj^ from them; but we 
have no renNon to think, that either the ('anaanitcor 
the lO^yptian were aH yet devoted to a false religion. 
The kjn^^ of SaU»m, wlio waH a Canaanite, of a dif* 
fer<Mit family from Abram, was a priest of tlrt) Most 
.High (lon* in the country of wlkich he was king ; and 
we do not tind that Abram met any disturbance upon 
account of his reli^ituk from the hdmbitants of that 
country ; nor lUive we reason to think that his religiou 
was at this time different from theirs. Inthe/iamo 
manner when he came to Kgypt, (jod is said to have 
Kent judgnunts upon IMuiroairs "^ family, because of 
Abram's wife; and the king of ICgyj)t seems in nowise 
a stranger to the tru(* (lon, but to have had the fear of 
him before his eyes, and to be iuHuenced by it in all 
his actions. Iteligion was ut this time, the observance 
of what (loi) had been pleased to reveal c<mceniing 
himself, and his worship ; ami without doubt man- 
kin<l, in all pa.ts of the worhl, for some generationH| 
adhered to it. The only wicked persons mentioped 



' ('iipull. Chruu Sacr. > Hub, fii. 1 . | Gen. lU* Yt\ 
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about this time in the world, x^ere the Sodomites ; and 
their depravity wns, not the corniption of false re>» 
ligion, but immorality. But I sholl examine this Kub- 
ject a little more exactly ; and the best nu'thbd I can 
do it in, will l>c to trace and consider the several par^ 
ticulnrs of the tnie religion of Abrnm ; and in the next 
place to inquire what reasons we have to think 
that the other nations of the world agreed with 
Abram in his religion \- and lastly, to examine 
when, and how, by what steps and means they de- 
part tnl from it. 

I. liCt us consider what was the religion of Abram. 
And hero, as all religion must necessarily consist of 
two parts, namely, of some things to be belieT«d| 
and others to 1h^ performed ; so we must inquire inia 
Abram*s religion under these two heads. AH religion, 
I say, consists of faith and practice. Faith is a part 
even of natural religion ; tor lie that cometk unto 
GoOy^ nntst brUcve that hv i>, and that he is a rf» 
uardvr of thvm that srn^e him ; and this faith will 
oblige him to perform the practical ixirt of religion; 
for if there is a God, and he is a rewarder of his 
fiorvants, it necessarily follows, that we must take 
care to serve and please him. But let us inquire 
what the former jMirt of Abram's religion was ; what 
Lis faith was ; what ho tu'lieved. 

In general, Atiram must unavoidably have had a 
very lively sens**, and firm belief of the common at- 
tributes of Almiouty fiOD ; of which he must have 
been convinced from the history of mankind, from 



»» Hcb. xi. C. 
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God's dealing with the world. The very dduge mutt 
have fully instructed him in this faith. We cannot 
imagine that he could receive the accounts of that as- 
tonishing vengeance, executed upon a wicked worlds 
which, without doubt, were transmitted down from 
Noah's sons to their descendants, especially in those 
families which adhered to the worship of the true 
God. I say, he could not have the account of thiii 
remarkable transaction transmitted to him in all its 
circumstances, without being instructed from it to 
think of God. First, That he takes cognisance of 
what is done on the earth. Secondly, That he is a 
lover of virtue, but an abhorrer of vice ; for he pre* 
served a well-disposed family, but destroyed a wicked 
and sinful world. Thirdly, That Goo has infinite 
power to command winds and rains, seas and elementsi 
to execute his will. Fourthly, That as is his power, 
so is his mercy ; he was not desirous that men should 
perish ; he warned them of their ruin, in order to 
their amendment, one hundred and twenty years be* 
fore he executed his vengeance upon them. A sensa 
of these things must have led him, lastly, to know 
and believe that a Being of this sort was to be served 
and worshipped, feared and obeyeJ# A general faith 
of this sort Abram must have had, from a considera- 
tion and knowledge of what had been done in the 
world ; and the world was as yet so young, the very 
persons saved in the Flood being still alive, and their 
immediate children and grand-children, being the 
chief actors in these times, that no part of mankind 
can well bo conceived to have deviated much Arom 
^bis faith. But then, Abram's &ith went still further, 
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for lie l>olii»vcMl some tliinirs vihivh wore revealed to 
him hyAiiMiGiiry Ctod, over nnd above the general 
truths bcfore-ineiitioiiod. As it had pleased noD to 
design from the fall of man,, a scheme, which in 

, Scripture is soinetimes * calUnl the zcill ofOon^ seme- 
times "^ the counsel or dcsif^u of God ; sontctimn, 
the hidden wisdom^ or purpose of GoOy by which 

. manliiiul were to Im^ redcemcnl from the ruin, which 
the sill of our first parents had involved us in. So he 
was phrased to give various hints and discoveries of it 
to several ix^rsons in d liferent ages of the world, from 
Adam, to tlie very time when this pur|xise, so lon^ 
before concerted, was to take effect and be accom- 
plishtnl ; and the receiving and l>eiieving the intinia- 
ticnis thus given, was a (Kirt of the religion of the 
faithful, in their several giMierations. 

Fnnn Adiini to the FIochI, we have but one intima- 
tion of tliis sort, namely, that which is containetl in 
the threatening to the ser|KMi<,' That the seed of ikt 
zcomufi sho{(/d hrMisr the svrpniCs headi a proposi* 
tioii, whieli, if taken singly, and by itself, may per* 
hajis seem to us something dark and obscure; but I 
would observe, from the very learniHl Dr. Sherlock,* 



' KphcH. i. 0. llch. 10. 7.10. 

^ Aris ii. '2J. \\. 'J7. I'.phes. i. 11. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Kphtf»« 
iii. 1 1. '2 Tim. i. U, 

^ (iiMi. iii. \!i, 

"' Dr. Slu>rloi'k*s (7m' and Intent of Prophecy, Disc, ii^* 
well worth every onoN Ncrious perusal, and wbidi gifM ^ 
4 




that thow wrlten who enidkuvimr to.pertmt tNemean* 
- irifc uf tliiii promlMe^ and to f(tvo (Iw >Rrnnli a i'vnMc ruit 
rclntiiifc to.tlie MetMliih, itndWn pi^i'eiicf of mlhf ring 
to a litrml iiiferprotution of Hcripiare^ cannot, in tliisi 
pinro, niuko il tyctik common Ronmr; and I ntiji^ht 
.mill, iliat ilir wonis of the prbphecjr' cannot, without 
breaking tiirbu)i(h all mien tit fpranimar ami conNlrnr* 
tioii, lulmit of the interpretation nvliich they would 
put n|M>n thorn. They enquire, by what rulen of 
ioii^uoji^e, the 9t6d of ihr. womaA miiAt nif^Hfy one 
piirlicidiir pemon ? 1 aniiwcn-, ill the place hk*forc 
iih-, it cfinnut poNKilily wif^nify ■ ai^ thinf; ciNflf';" the 
verM*, if triuiNlnliHl dirc*dly fr6ntf the llcbnnr, "would 
run thus i I will put rumUy briwi'en thre and the 
U'omaffy (tnd hetwcrn ihy ifcd nml hrr nvrd. Ife 
shall bruiar. ihtf heady and ikon nhnli hruhe hh hcvl. 
iri)y tiie srrd of tlie wOnum, Iiiut Ijeeu meant the de- 
NcvndantK of Mve, in (hn pluml nnmlwr, it HlionkI 
iiave been, /Afty shall brnUf. ihf/ htndy ami thou 
nhalt bruisv. their heeh. The Septuaffint t(K>k parti- 
ctilar cnm in tlieir translation 'to preserve the true 
meaning of it, by not \mt\fi^ a pronoun which mi^ht 
refer to the word wmhI, l>ut a ])erKonal pronoun, which 
lM»Kt anRwera the Hebrew word firm, or Ar, in Kii;rlUh. 

Wh(*n (ion wan pIeaiK}d to admonUh Abrum to go 
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liettcr account of what 1 am in thiM place IiintinK, than 1 
Can cxprosH, uiiIi*sm I woro to traiisrriho at largo what ho bat 
u fTf'rod. 

vol.. I. H 
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out of his couBiiy, fitom ki§ kjtfdred- tnd sdatioiis; 
he encouraged him by givii^ Iw^er intipmliong of the 
mercies which he designed fgr the world. The fini 
of these intimations is reooided Gen. xh. God then 
promises, upon requiring him to leave his kmdred and 
Other's house, ^^ That he would give him and his 
descendants abondance of happiness and proaperity; 
that of him should arise a great nation; that hia name 
should be fiuuous ; that he should be a Uessing/' i. e. 
exceedingly hH>py » or biessed ; ^^ That he would ad« 
yance his friends, hlett them thai blessed Aim, and 
depress his enemies, or curse them thai cursed Afin." 
He added, moreover^ that m Aim att the families of 
the earth should be blessed^ but not in him personally, 
for it was afterwards explained to him,* In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed. 

This expression of all nations being Uessed in 
Abram, cht in Abram's seed, is by some writers said to 
mean no more, than that Abram and his posterity 
should be so happy ,ats that those who had a mind to 
bless, or wish well to their friends, shonld propose 
them as an example or pattern of the &ToniB of heap 
ven. In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessedj i. e. all people of the world shall bless, or 
wish well to their friends [in thecj u e.j according to 
what they see in thee, according to the measure of thy 
happiness. To be blessed in one, sajrs a learned 
writer,"" implies, according to the genius of the He* 
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brew liuiguagCi as much at to wish the sane degtHe 
of happiness, as is possessed by the pers<m aHuded to^ 
or proposed as the pattern of the blessing. Of this^ 
(says the same writer) we hare a remarkable instance 
in tli^ history of tlie blessing bestowed by Jacob npon 
Ephraim and Manasseh : ' And he blessed them thai 
daj/y sayingy In thee shall Israel blessy sayingy God 
make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh ; whence it is 
plain, that the meaning of Jacob in saying, that tit 
thee shall Israel blessy was, that Ephraim and Ma^ 
nasseh should be proposed as examples of blessing ; 
so that people were to wish to those they intended to 
bless, the same happiness which Gbn had bestowed 
upon Ephraim and Manasseh. As this exposition df 
the promise to Abram is conceired sufficient to shew, 
that that promise had no relation to the Messiah ; s6 
I haVe expressed it in its whole fbrce, and think it 
may be very clearly confuted. 1. The teamed 
critic above tiamkd has very evidently mistaken 
the expression. To bleis A person in one^ espe* 
daily when exjj^Iaihed by iiddltioilal words, Ood 
mate thee as kueh ah oncy Which is the case in 
the blessing of Ephraim atid Manksseh ; may easily 
be apprehended to be proposing the person wi 
mentioned as a pattern of the blessing or happiness 
wished to him ; and that, without laying any stress 
upon the genius or idiom of the Hebrew tongue, for 
the words can really have no other signification. ' But 
to say a person shall be blessed tHy or &y theef without 
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my addition of words to ^ivc* tlic expression another 
mcanin/Ef; is evidently to say, tbat ilioii sliali blcis or 
make tbat person happy, by Ix'ing a means of his pros- 
|M*ri<y» The expression ^ in the one place is in ihee 
shall Israel hlexsy or express their /i^oofl wishes to one 
another; and the expression is unquestionably clear, 
{or if is added how they should so bless, namely, by 
saying, Goo make thee as Ephraim and Manas»eh, 
In the other passaf^e it i<r, all families shall he blessed 
pi or by theej i. e. shall be made happy by thoe ; for 
(his is the natural sense of the expression ; and unless 
something else had been added,, the words cannot br 
turne^l to any other meaning. 2. None of the ancient 
versions give the words our author's sense, but some 
of fhrm the very sense in which I have explained 
jbem. 3. The best interpreters have always taken them 
in the .sense for which I am contending. St. VauVex 
prcssly tells us^ that by the seed of Abram was mean^ 
not the descendants of Abram, in the plural number, 
but a single person; and the writer of the book of tbf 
Acts ' mentions Cii aist as the particular person, who, 
according to this promise, was to bless the world. 
Tiider;d, tlie supposing this promise io be fulfilled b 
Cii HIST Ls absolutely necessary; l^ecause ncitlier 

^ Thn f!xpre*>sioii frcn. xlviii; 20, Is 'jmBT' •pa' ^3 !■ 
*rWrh fhc verb is artiv<!. The other expression is, 
nrryJiLTK nnosro Va 13 13^31 Gen. xii. 3. or, 
p«n.'»i3 ^^yjr^z iDnanr.i Gen. x«ii. JH.in botb 
If hich jilftU". the Ttrfi i% pasMvc. 
'Gal. ill. 10. ' Acts iii. 3i$. 
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Ahrnm, nor any {lerson dcHCcnded from liim, f)iit 
CifRiHT, WRHCver, in any tolerable sense, n blessing^ 
or mean of happiness to all the families of tlie eacih. 
Here, therefore, Goi> enlarged the subject of Abram'ti 
faith, and revealed to him, tliat a person should de-' 
scend from him, who would be a blessing to the whole 
world. There are several places in Scripture, where 
0:)n, as circumstances required, repeated the whole 
or part of this promise ; in the plain of M oreh ; ' and 
again, after Lot and Abram" were parted from ono' 
onother; and afterwards the particulars of this pro- 
raise were further explained, as I shall observe in iti 
proper place. This therefore was the particular faith 
oT Abram, over and besides what reason andobserva* 
tkm might dictate to him concerning God and his pro- 
vidence . He received the discoveries which God was- 
pleased to make him, of designing an universal benefit 
to the world, in a person to be descended from him ; 
and Abmm believed whatever it pleased God to' 
discover to him, and snch his belief was counted to him 
for righteomness ; it was a part of his religion. 

There is a passage in the New Testament, which, 
as it relates to Abram'b faith, may not improperly be 
considered in this place. Our blessed Saviouftold the 
Jews, * that Abraham had seen his day, and 
rejoiced at it; from whence it is concluded, 
that Abraham' had a knowledge t>f' Jesus Christ^ 
to come, and that by looking fdlrWard, through faith, 
he'saSv him as if then p^OBeiit, itiA ehnbraccd the oX"^ 
pectntion of him, aml'Tihbi<^ in hlift as hfs SaVtoiir;* 
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But to this it is objected, 1. That it no wheie appean 
that Abram knew any thing of Christ,^ any. further 
than that some one descendant from himself shouldbe 
a blessing to the whole world. S. .They say, that in- 
terpreting this passage in this manner, seems to de- 
stroy the truth which our Saviour intended to 
establish by it. Our Saviour spoke it (they say) in 
order to hint to the Jews, that he wi|s a greater per- 
son than what they took him to be ; for that he not 
only now appeared and lived amongst them, but that 
he had ages before been seen by Abraham; horn 
whence the Jews concluded, that he meant to assert 
what he upon their not believing it assured them was 
true, verse 58, that he was older than Abraham ; ba( 
if Abraham saw his day only by looking forward ja 
&ith to the expectation of it, no such coiiclusftopi 
could follow from his so seeing it ; he might thus sea 
it, and yet the Saviour, whose day he so looked fbr, 
tnight be ages younger and later than himself; these* 
foj^e, 3. As the design of this passage was tp pioyer 
Christ older than Abraham, so they argue the true 
meaning of it is, that Chrjist was himself seen bgr 
Abraham, and so, he really was; fcnr, as many o£ tha 
fathers rightly omjecture,* the divine person, ifbn^ 



y We have an account of .'Abrapi's faith, Heb. zi« and 
^here is no mention in it of his beliering in Chubt* 

> Seo Euseb. Hist., Ecdes. lib. 1. c. 3. Justin. Mivtjrr. 
Dial, cam Tryph. p. t75, 277,380, 28|l, 282« Ireusna 
Herei. 1. 4. e. 11. Clcou Alex. Ps^i^l. 1. c. 7* T^Kt^lJ*. 
eontra Judaeos c. 9. Id. contra Marcion. (1. 3. c. 37. 1. S. 
c. C. & contra Prax. c. 14. Cum mnltis aliis^'qul dtantnr, ^ 
vindicantur fai iUast Bnllii Def. Fidd Nfccnsr, e.' 1. ' 
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was so often seen by Abraham, when God was said to ) 
appear to him, was our blessed Saviour then in being, - 
ages before he took upon him the seed of Abraham. / 
Abraham therefore, literally speaking, saw him, and 
our Saviour might very justly conclude from Abraham's 
thus seeing him, that he was really in being before 
Abraham. I have expressed this objection in its full 
force, but 1 thing the objectors do not consider the 
accounts we have of Abraham's worship. Abraham* - 
built his altars not unto God, whom no man hath seen 
at any time^^ but unto the Lobd, who appeared lo him; 
and in all the accounts which we have of his prayers, 
we find they were offered up in the name of this Lord. 
Thus at Beersheba, he invoked m the name of Je^ 
hovah^ the everlasting God.^ Our English trahsla- 
tion very erroneously renders the place, he called 
upon the name of Jehovah \ but the expression kara 
he shem never signifies, to call upon the name. 
Kara shem would signify, to invoke, or call upon 
the name; or^ kara el shem would signify, to cry unto 
the name ; but kara be shem signifies, to invoke in 
the name, and seems to be used where the tnic wor- 
Bhipp<*rs of God ofibred their prayers in the name of 
the true mediator; or where the idolaters offered their' 
prayers in the name of false ones;* for as the true 
worshippers had but one God and one Lord^ so the 
fals^"^ worshippers had gods mant/ and lords many^' 



« (^«n. xil. 7. ^ Chap. xxi. 53. Sec Exod. 

uiii. 21. and Isaiah ix. 6. 

« 1 Kings xf ili. 30. « 1 Oorlnth. tIU: i. 
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Wc haTC •crcnil inrtance* of kara, ami a noun nilcr il, 
flonictimni wiOi> iui^ sraitcliram witliouttbt;,|KUliclce/, 
anil llim it uguilics to cull upon tiic. {torsnn tiicic nicu- 
ti<NiM!- X^"" lara Jcliovali , U to coll upoa tltc Luiui,' 
KOtl liiira e/ Jdiovalrinijxitls (lie suint;: ' but kara he. 
shem is ritbirrj (o nrnnc &y /A<; namCf (as i ltav« 

Rirrly Miili>(l>or,to invoke in the mxnit, mIkii il » 
1 na an csprcs&ion ofrcligioiLs wor&lup. r 
» wc have liiDicito .<:oiu>i(lcrcfl the faith of Alirani ^ 
bavp now lo Iroal of iliiil jwrl of hia religioH wUicJi 
:vmc(l Lb ptaclico in Uic worship of God. T1»o 
■may and iwrUiod of worshippifij; God in thotc rwly 
t[nH» . was that of saorific« ; uhI, as 1 have already. 
IiUiIimI thai ucnfic«« iWCIA a cliviite, and uota huniaif 
F im^lution, it »fcna ma^ reasonable (o supfHisi-, tliat 
! wrrf some, pmctibctl rules and appointments (at 
^fllc iliieond irguUir pvrfunnaiicc of tlus ihuir worehij)., 
Plato* lu>-s it tiuyiii lor a ^eiH'ml rnW, tlutt all la«« 
and appoiiitmenU about, divine matfcis must came 
from Ihc Deit^ ; and his opinion herein i.s agreeable t( 
that of Uie eacrcd nriler,^ who observes, that a peii 
cannot be capable of lieing a priest, to offer saccn 
l(>r sinb, mHicfs be be uppointcU by Gou U'tlo i 
office; for no man talieth this hotinuf vnto Am 
but lie that Kias catM of Gon as iciuAtroH. It i 
think, thcToforc in()st probaMe, that aa ,GoD at^ 
Lappointed sacrilices (o be offered, so he aUu directed. 



■ Piialm sir. 4. :^*i}.^ 0. xxxi. 7. Uu. 4. curtii 
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I, Who should be the priest or 8acrificer,'to offer 
them ; 2. What sorts of sacrifices should bO'Ofii^red ; 
3| What creatures should be sacrificed , and what not ; 
and 4, Willi Tvhat rites and ceremonies their sacrifices 
should be perfoiined. 

' As to the person who was to be the priefit, or sacri- 
licor ; it is generally agreed by the liest writers of all 
sorts, that tlie hoiiour of performing this office be* 
longed to the oldest or first«*born of each family. ^^ Be- 
fore^ the tabernacle was erected , private altars and high- 
places were in use for sacrifices, and the eldest of 
each family performed the sacrifice,^' and tUat* in the 
following maJnner : 1, When the children of a 'family 
were to offer a sacrifice, then the father was the priest: 

. In this manner Cain and ^bel ofifered their sacrifice ; * 
for it is not said, ^ tliat either of them actually offered^' 
but that each of theiabrought bis offering. It id probable 
that Adam their falser bfiered it for them.-. '2. When 
the sons of A family weni met together to^ofTetsacri* 
fice, after they came to^be themselves fitters of hfouses 
and fiuniUft of their .own^and were separated from' 
their father and father V- house, their father not being 
present ^iiih them,' th^*< eldest son was the priei^^^ xA 
iMicrificcr, for himself and bis brethren r and thiil wti^ 
tiie honour which J^cob ^'^vetecL wi)f ri 'he • botigbt 
Is^au^s biilhrright. ^Mte bad«aimos^ earnest desirt^ 

C^ay the J(xw illi i Writers^ )\ta obtain^ the privily of ^ the 

ftrst-bora ftoin Esitti ^ ^becaUsej- as we httvik'tt ify tm- 



» Tract. Mclikim in Mishua. 14. »^Gen.iv. 3, 4. 

' BcrcHchU Rabba. fol. 7. ' '" "'' 
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dition, before the tabernacle, whilst private alfnn 
were in use, the eUetit or firsf-bom was the sacriiicer 
or priest of the family/' And it is for Uiis reason tlial 
Esau was called profane " for selling his birth-right ; 
bccaase he shewed himself to have but little value for 
that religious office, which was annexed to it. 3. All 
the children of a family, younger as well as elder, 
when they were settled in the world, and had fomilies 
of tiieir own, had the right of sacrificing for their own 
families, as heads of them ; of which we have several 
instances in the sacrifices of Jacob in his return from 
Laban with his wives and children. 

As to the several sorts of sacrifices which were to be 
fiffcred^ wo do not find an express mention of any other 
tluiQ these following. The expiatory sacrifice wts 
that which Abel was supposed to oflfer; and it ia gnM* 
rally held by all the best writers, that the father of 
every family oifereJ this sacrifice, as Job did for his 
children," daily. S. They had precatory sacrifices, 
which were burnt ofierings of several cieatnns, ia 
order to obtain from God some particular fimmrs; of 
which sort was the sacrifice of Noah afler tha Flood. 
Noak builded an altar unio ike Lord^ mid took of 
exerjf tican beasi^ ami of every clean fowlj md 
offered bufni^fferings wpom ike aUar. jimi iki 
LoHjo swelled a sueei savour , and saUy I will net 
again eurse ihc gronnd^ meiiker will I smke eterg 
thing iiving anj/ wore— And God blessed Noak ^ «rf 



^ ITebrcwf lii. 16. ■ Job. i.^ 
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3aJif.*^-^TJiis. moriflM of No^h^ mja JotephiU) .>^ wm 
afiered, in order to.obtoin 6tom G09 a piomiMi . tbotv 
tbe ancient and' Mitttnil course o£ thinKi should :ba3 
aonlinued, withou,fc hting Interrupted by anjr fiirtbofv 
calamities. If ne attend to the circunifitances be« 
longing to this sacrifleey we fiiid (chapter viiij thatn 
God promised this faiFOur, and. eiyoined tham. tbo: 
observance of some iaws^ and corenauted, that iht^,* 
should assuredly have those meroitt ftr which, he hiadi) 
prayed. In much the same manner God coTenaOted^ 
with Abram, upon his offer ing one of these pmmiofys 
sibcrifices, to give him the land of Canaaxl«K< AbiiBta 
SUM unto God, Whefbf^ skatt I knomikatJ iMir 
Merit it f And God mid' unto hin^. tmk$\ iM' m 
IMfer of three y^MTt ^Idy amd a Bkegoeitiof^ lAfM? 
ftan old^ ami a-^rum of three yea^t Mf.dmt 
a turtle dove, mnd # Jf^wag^ pig^ok*^ and hot ioollt 
mto.him all thete^ and f dMdedi'4kwif^M tka midU^:. 
and, laid each piece one, agginaL another ^ but the 
bird^ divided hp not. This was the method and order 
in which he laid thfnn n'pon the altar for a sacrlflbe ; 
and he sat down tp watch .them, that thle fowk of tlto 
aiir might not seiz^ upon . th^^i. About the folug 
down of thp sun Abram fell asleep, aqd in a d^^einl 
God revcalqd ta him how, and iq what maimer M 
desigped tp give. hjyi. drnxyidAnts the . land, of CanauV 
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And after sun^set, J3«AoU a stnoking * furnace ani 
bunting lamp passed between those pieces^ i. e.^ 
m fire from heaven oonsumed tlie sacrifice , and mi thai 
tame daj/^ i. e. then, or at thattime, the Lohd made 
a covenant with Abram^ sayings Sfc. Thus I have 
eet iiown all tlic particulars of this sacrifce, it bdnf 
the fullest description ire meet with, of this, sort ot 
sjicrifice. These precatory sacrifices might aIso.be 
called fosderal ; the Psalmist alludes to them, where he 
speaks of those thai had made a covenant with GoB 
by sacrifice.^ 

• 9. A third sort of .sacrifice in use in these times^ 
tras'a burnt offering of some parts of a creature^ with 
K feast upoii the remaining parts, in order to ntifj 
and confirtn; some agreement or league between man. 
aad^ wsm% Of this we have a particular instance . in. 
the sacrifice and fisast of Jacob m 4he mount with. 
Laban and his\'biethien^ 4, They oflfered by way of* 



' Here is eridentlja mistake in our Hcbreif Bibles; 
*^^|f, to pass aaj. *>s;a, to kindle j^ or burny are words oT 
exactly the same letters ; and through the mistake of sobms 
transcriber, Aabar is in this place instjeful of bit^r^ which 



KOjald make tl^ sense. much more clcp;'the meaning' of 
the place is. that , the parts , of the sacriiScc smoked AM, 
and afterwards took fire; 'and the words rlgtttly taken,-* 
d<U§JT well^express this; behold a smoking furnace and 
a burning lamp [not passed] but kindled "amongst Ac 

• Psalm 1. d. 
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• (rnititude, oblaliops of the fruiU and product of t)i«ir 
tillage : *Cmn broughi of the fruii of the ground 0n 
offering unto the Lobd. 6. They made Bfi offeruig 
M\ oil or wine, when they made a. voW| or;laid them* 
selves under a solemn promise to perform lome duty^ 
.if it should please God to favour them with somo 
4ilcsired blessing. Thus Jacob when he went towards 
fIJaran ^ vowed a vow, sayingy If OoD will be with 
a»e, and will keep me^ in thii way that I go^ and 
ju)ill give me bread to eat^ and raiment 'to put on^ to 
that I come again to my father* i house in, peace^ 
then the Lord shall be my God and I will give the 
tenth J Sfc. And ip. order to bind himself to this vow^ 
he to6k the stone^— and set it up fot a pillari and 
•poured oil upon the top of it. In the same manner in 
another place,* Jacob set up a pillar in the place 
jwhere God talked with him^ even a pillar of stone^ 
jand he poured a drink offering thereon^ and he 
poured oil thereon* These are, I think, all the /sc- 
ycraJ sorts of o&rings and sacrifices, which we can 
prove to have been in ut^e in these e^rly tinaes ; if they 
used any pthcr, they have left us no hints oifthem, 

Jjct us now enquire what creatures were offered in 
si^cri^qOt and who^ not ? To which I answer, dl cleatu 
bepsts whatsoever, and no other ; and allc/con f9wlS| 
and .no other* Wh(ft the number of the olean bea4# 
^i*djf(^wjs .wi>re,.aud^ when or how tliat distimctioii 
he^an, are poiiitji, of whi,ch the learned have notgiveiji 
a full and satisfactory account. It seems most probable, 
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ftom the first chapter of Lcfrilicni) eompsred with the 
sacrifice of Noah after the Flood, and irith that of 
Abram, Gen. xv. that the deam beasts tted for sa- 
crifice were of the cow-kind, or of the sheep, or of the 
goats, and that the dean fowls were only tnrde^doves 
and jomig pigeons. These were all the creatues 
which Gron appointed the Jews for tmrnt^oflbrings; 
and these were the creatnres which Almun o^fbred ia 
his solemn sacrifice, in order to obtain the assoranoeef 
the land of Canaan. In this soit of sacrifice it was 
usual to ofier of every sort of creature used fita* sacri- 
fice, for so Noah*s sacrifice, whidi was of this toit^ 
is described, He tthk of every cleam beast^ and everf 
clean fowly and offered bumi^fferbtgs wpon ike 
altar. Noah took, says R. Eleaar, of all aotts of 
clean beasts, namely, the bullock, the lamh^ and tte 
goat; and from among the birds, the pigeon and ittrfle* 
dove, and sacrificed them. 

Onr last inquiry was, what ceremo ni e s were wed 
at this time in religion: and here we can hate 
but little to ofier, because we have ten patticelln 
handed down io us. If we look into die j o iifu e yli y 
of Abrara, we find, that wherever he made any slop, 
he coostandy buik an altar. This he did hi tfie phin 
ofMoreh;' and afterwards when he removed, h^ballt 
another in the place where he pitched his tent, betUMi 
Bethel and Hai i^ and afterwards another, when he 
came to dwell in the plain of Mamre. In the 
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maoiier Isaac built an altar at Beeriheba ; * and Jacob 
after wards, both at Sbalem'' and at Bethel. ^ In aH 
places where they fixed their habitations, tbey left u» 
these monumewta of their being Terj punctual and 
€xact performers of the offices of religion. But what 
ilie particular ceremonies used in their religious per* 
formances were, or what were the staled^ or occa* 
aional tiroes of such performances, we cannot say 
with any certainty; therefore, though I think^ with 
many learned writers, that a great deal may bc 
guessed upon this subject, from observing what wa« 
afterwards enjoined in the law of Moses; yet alt 
that amounting at moit to no more than cotyecture^ 
I shall chuse to omit it inthb place. We have indeed 
mention made of two particular ceremonies of religioRy 
a very little after Abraham's time. Jacob, in ordet 
to prepare his family to ofier sacrifice with him upon 
the altar which lie designed to make at Bethel^ bida 
them" ht clean and change your garmenii. Be 
elean^ i. e. wash yourselves, as Dr. Lightfoot ' rightljf 
interprets it ; this being not ^nly a most ancient usage^ 
but a ceremony universally practised by all nations. 
It seems at first to have been appointed by Gon, to 
keep up in their minds the remembrance of the deluge ; 
they were to use water upon their having contracted, 
any defilements, in order to hint to them, how Gon 
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by water had fonnerly washed away all the pollutiom 
of the world ; for by a Flood of waters he washed away 
all the wicked and polluted men from off the face of the 
earth. That this was the first occasion of Goo's ap- 
pointing waier to be used for their purifications, seems 
very probable, from the several opinimis which all sorts 
of writers have handed down to us about the delu^. 
We learn from Philo,^ that the ancient Jews reputed the 
deluge to be a lustration or purification of the world ; 
and Origen informs us/ that tlieir opinion in this point 
was embraced by the first Christians ; and the same 
writer ' says, tliat some eminent Greek philosophers 
were of the same opinion. Plato likewise seems to hint 
it in several places ^ of his works, and I think I may 
say St. Peter alludes to tliis opinion,' where he com- 
pares the baptism of Christians to the water of the Flood. 

As they had altars for their sacrifices ; so they had 
proseiichcsj or places of retirement, to offer prayers 
unto God, at such times as they did not offer n- 
orifices with them. These proseuchwj or plapes of 
prayer, were set round with trees, in order to make 
them the more retired. A place of this sort Abrah^ 
prepared for himself in Becrshcba,*" and in it Ae cattei 
upon the name of the LoRDythe everlasting God. 

There is one ceremony more, which was appointed 
to be observed by Abraham, and his posterity ; namely 
circunicision, of which Moses has given a full account.* 



' Lib. quod dcterior potior, p. 186. 
' Contra Celsum. 1. 4. p. 173. < lb. 316. 

^ Do Lcgib. I. 3. p. 676. & in al. 
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II. We are in the next place to enquire how far the 
several nations at this time in the world agreed with 
Abram in his religion. Now, as all the nations at this 
time in the world, of any figure, or of which we have 
any accounts, were cither the inhabitants of Persiai 
Assyria, Arabia, Canaan, or Egypt, I shall mention 
what mny be ofibred concerning these, in their order. 

I'Hrst, the Persians, who^ for some time, adhered to 
the pure and true worship of God. They are re- 
markable beyond other nations,"* for having \aA 
amongst them a true account of the creation of the 
world ; and they adhered very strictly to it, and 
founded all their religion upon it.' The Persians were 
the children of Shem, by his son Elam, as Abraham 
and his descendants were by Arphaxad ; therefore, the 
same common parent that instructed the one branch in 
the true religion, did also instruct the other. Dr, 
Hyde ** remarks, that he had reason to think, they 
were very strict professors of it; though they gra* 
dually corrupted it, by introducing novelties and fan* 
cics of their own boUi into their faith and practice. 
He treats of the Persian religion under these three 
heads : — First, he says, the Persian Religion was planted 
among them by Elam ; but in time • it was corrupted 
into Sabiism."" Secondly, their Sabiism was reformed 
by Abraham ; but in time they relapsed into it again. 



"' Hyde Rcligio veterum Persarum, cap. 3. " Id. c. 1. 

* Sabians wcro the worsliippers of the Host of IleaTen. 
Seo Prideaux ConnQct. toI. i. b. iii. 
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Thirdly, They afterwardR introduced Magiism.* Ac* 
cording to this account, the Persians were fallen into 
the errors erf* the Siibians in Abraham's days, and were 
reduced by him back again to the true religion ; but 
in this point, I think that learned writer is mifr* 
taken. All his accounts of their having been anciently 
Sabians, are taken either from the M<diamedan writers, 
or Greek historians ; but these authorities only prove 
that they were Sabians before the Magiaa religion tocdL 
place aroraigst them ; but not that they were so as early 
as Abraham's days* He also imagines, that their re- 
ligion was reformed by Abraham ; and conaequeBtly, 
that it was corrupted before, or in his days* Their 
ancient accounts, he says, call their religion MiUst 
Ibrahim, or Kish Abraham, i. e. the leligiian ef 
Abraham ; and their sacred book, which contains th^ 
doctrine of their religion, is called Sohfi Ibrahiniy i. e« 
the book of Abraham . And he concludes from hencep 
that their first and most ancient religion being phntfid 
amongst them by £Iam tlieir first founder, their rdi- 
gion could not possibly be called the religion of 
Abraham, unless he had reformed it from aome oor* 
ruptions which had crept into it. Therefinney lie gives 
it as his opinion, that Abraham did acMne time or 
other, in his life, reduce them back to the true wor- 
ship ; but it is remarkable, that he is very much at i 
loss to determine in what part of Abraham's life he 



^ Maglans wero worshippers, of fire. Sec Prideaaz Coa- 
nect. ibid. 
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ma(l<^ llilrt Toformtiilon. lie snys, flioy report thai 
y\l)raliam lived Nomc part of IiIn life In Bactria, ngrcc* 
nhly to wliat in remarked by one of their writers, that 
Balcli was the city of <hc prophet ^Abraham. Now 
the city Balch was situated in llie fartlier parts of 
IVfNia, towards India; but Dr. Hyde allows, wo 
cannot /Ind from fic^ripture, that Abraham ever tra« 
veiled that way ; fitly ^ further, that Balch was built 
by a kinp of Persia, lon^ after Abraham's time; and 
that the (rue meaning of the expression abovc»citcd| 
that Balch wtjts the city of the prophet Abraham, wai 
no more than this ; that Balch was a city eminent for 
the profesMion of .Abraham's religion. Again, he 
imagines that the Persians had btMm brought ovcmt to 
Abraham's religion by the overthrow which ho gave 
the king of Klam and liis associates, when, ho rescued 
Lot from him ; but this is an unsupported ami very 
improbable ccwjecture. The true reason for the Per- 
sians having b<'en anciently recorded to be of Abra- 
ham's religion, secuns more Jikely to l)e this : As the 
fame of Abroluun, and his opposmg the ('haldeans in 
their corruptions and innovations, was spread far and 
ii<*ar over all the Kast, and had reached even to Indiai 
so, very probably, all Persia was fu)l of it ; and the 
P<*rKians not Ix^ing then corrupted, as the Chaldeahi 
were, but persevering in the true worship of the CJoD 
of heaven, for which Abraham was expelled Chaldea, 
might, uponthe fameof bin credit and reputation in the 
worUI, profcfts, and take care to deliver tliemsclvcs down 
to poKteri(y,asprofesHorNof bin religion, in opposition 
to those innovations which prevailed in Chaldea. The 

t8 
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first religion, therefore, of the Persians, was the wor- 
ship of the true God ; and thej continued in it for scnnc 
time after Abraham was expelled Chaldea, having the 
same faith and worship as Abraham had ; except onlj 
in those points concerning which he received instruc- 
tion after his going into Haran and into Canaan. 

The next people whose religion we are to consider, 
arc the Chaldeans. Thej, indeed> persevered in the 
true religion only for a short time ; for, as I before ob- 
served, about the seventh year of Abraham's life, 
the Chaldeans had so fiir departed from the worship of 
the God of heaven, and were so zealous in their 
errors, that upon Abraham's family refusing to jmn 
with them, they expelled him their country ; ^ so that 
we must pass from them until wc come to treat of the 
nations which were corrupted in their religion. 

The people next to be considered are the Arabians, 
many of whom persevered in the true worship of God 
for several ages ; of which Job was an instance, per* 
haps, in these times of which I am treating, and 
Jethro,*^ the priest of Midian, in the days of Moses. 
Tlieir religion appears in no respect to have difieicd 
from tliat of Abraham ; only, wc do not find any proof 
that they were acquainted with the orders which weit 
given him, or the reyelations made to him after he 
came into Canaan. 

And if wc look amongst the Canaanites, here, as I 
before hinted, we shall find no reason to suppose, that 
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' Exodus xriii. 10—12, 
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their religion ivas different from that of Abraham. 
Abraham travelled many years up and down in this 
country, and was respected by the inhabitants of it as 
a person in gre,at favour with God. Melchiscdec, the 
kini^ of Salem, was a priest of the Most High God ; 
and he received and entertained Abraham as a true 
servant and particular favourite of that God, whose 
priost he himself was. Blessed {^dXA he) he Abraham^ 
servant of the Most High God^ possessor of heaven 
and earth.* The Canaanites gave Abraham no manner 
of disturbance^ as the Chaldeans had done, during all 
the time that be sojourned amongst them ; and we have 
no reason to suppose that they differed from him in 
their religion. In the same manner when he came to 
Gerar/ into t6e land of the Philistines, he found 
Abimelech to be a good and virtuous king) one that 
received the favour of admonitions from God," and 
fihewed himself, by his obeying them, to be his true 
servant, Abraham, indeed, before he came among 
them^ thought the Philistines were a wicked people, 
and imagined the fear of God was not in that place ; * 
but the address of Abimelech to God, upon his re- 
ceiving intimations that Sarah was Abraham's wife, 
shews how much he was mistaken in his opinion. 
Lordj wilt thou slay a virtuous nation ? Said he not 
unto me, She is my sister f and she, even she herself 
said, He is my brother. In the integrity of my 



* Gen. xiv. 19. * Chap. xx. 

"Ver. 3. 'V*. 11. 
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hearty andinnoceney of my hands have I done this J 
We find also, that Abimelcch made no scruple of 
admitting Abraham for a prophet^ and of getting huB 
to intercede for him. There is nothing in the whole 
account of this affair^ which intimates a difference in 
religion between Abraham and Abimelech ; nor anj 
thing which can intimate that Abimelech was not a 
worshipper of God in great sincerity and integrity of 
heart. Such, I believe, was the state of theMfoild at 
this time. The Chaldeans were something sooner set* 
tied than other nations, aikl so began to comipt their 
religion more early ; but in Abraham's time, mU the 
other nations, or plantations, did still adhere to Aft 
true accounts of the creation and deluge, which theif 
jbthers had given them, and worshipped the true Ckm, 
' according to what had been revealed to them, and ill a 
manner not different from the worship of Abtmhaift } 
until God was pleased to make further teveiatkms to 
Abraham, and to enjoin him rights and dbservanoM hi 
religion, with which he had not acquaitttied ^her 
nations. Now, wc shall find this ttae amdBgsl thot6 
whom we are next to consider ; for, 

The Egyptians also at first worshipped thtf ttM 
God. Fcht as Abraham was received at Gertf, so 
was he likewise entertained in Egypt.* W^ fliid| 
indeed, that the Egyptians fell into 'idolatry veiy 
early ; but when they had thus departed from the 
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true worship of Gob, we see erident marks of it in 
their converbation with those who still adhered to it. 
For in Joseph's time we are toldj that the Egyptiaun 
might not eat bread with the Jfebrews^^ for that 
was then counted an abomination to them f but ift 
Abraham's time we meet nothing of this sort. Abra- 
ham was entertained by Pharaoh without the appear* 
aiice of any indisposition towards him;. or any thd 
least si^n of their having a different religion from that 
which Abraham himself professed and practised^ 
The heathen writers give us some hints, that tho 
Egyptians were atiirst worshippers of the true God. 
Plutarch testifies,^ that in Upper Egypt^ the inhabit 
tants of that country paid no part of the taxes which 
were raised for the idolatrous worship, asserting that 
they owned no mortal being to be a god, but pro« 
fessed to worship their god Cneph only, whom they 
affirmed to be without beginningi and without ead« 
Philo^Biblius informs us, ^ that in the Mythologio 
times, they represented this deity, called Cneph, by 
the figure of a serpent, with the head of a hawk in 
the middle of a circle. But then he further tells us, 
from the ancient records, that the God thus repre- 
sented was the Creator of all Things, a Being incor* 
ruptible and eternal, without beginning and without 
parts ; with several other attributes belonging to th^ 
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Supreme God. Agreeable to this, Porphyry calli 
this Egyptian Cheph ro* $9}/liih^v, i. e. the Maker, of 
Creator of the universe. "^ If we search the Egyptian 
antiquities, we may find in their remains as noble and 
true notions of ilxe Deity, as are to be met with in the 
antiquities of any other people. These were certainly 
their first principles, and as long as they adhered to 
these, so long they preserved the knowledge of the 
true religion ; but afterwards, when they came to 
add to these, speculations of their own, then by de- 
grees they corrupted and lost it. 

Thus, at first, there was a general agreement about 
religion in the world ; and if we look into the particu* 
lars of the heathen religion, even after they were much 
corrupted, we may evidently find several practices, as 
well as principles, sufficient to convince us, that the 
ancient religion in all parts of the world, was originally 
the same. Sacrifices were u^ in every country; 
and though by degrees they were disfigured by many 
human ceremonies and inventions, in the way and 
msthod of using them ; yet I might say, the heathens 
generally ofiered the same sorts of sacrifices as were 
appointed to Noah, to Abraham, and to the other ser- 
vants of the true God. They offered expiatory saori- 
ficcs, to make atonement for their sins ; and ppecatory 
sacrifices, to obtain extraordinary favours ; they had 
also their vows and their oblations. Many instances 
of all these may be found in Homer, and in many 
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other heathen writers. In the next places priests were 
appointed to be the sacrificers for them. And though^ 
when civil society began to be formed^ it became as 
necessary to have national priests, as it was in fami- 
lies to have private ones ; instances of which wc meet 
with among the true worshippers of. Gop, Melchiseii 
dec at Salem, as well as Anius at Delphos/ being 
both priest and king ; and Goo himself appointing the 
Israelites a national priest, when they afterwards be« 
came a people ; yet we find that among the heathens^ 
for many ages, thebriginal appointment of the bead 
ef every family to be the priest and sacrifioer to his 
fiimily, was- inviolably maintained, as may be proved 
from their private feists, where neither the public^ 
nor consequently the public ministers of religion were 
concierned^ Thus Homer very remarkably represents. 
Eumieus, tlve keeper of Ulysses' cattle, officiating as 
priest ^ in the sacrifice which he made when he enter- 
tained Ulysses, who visited him in the dress and habit 
of a poor travollev. In the same manner we have 
reason to think, that for a great while the creatures 
used in sacrifice were the same as Noah called the clean 
beasts ; for supposing them to be, as I before observed, 
only bullocks, sheep, or goats ; these were most an* 
ciently and most generally used by the heathens. 
Time, indeed, and a continual increase of supersti- 
tion, made numerous additions to all parts of their 
religion ; but Job's friends amongst tlie Arabians used 
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bullocks and rams for their bumt-offerings^* aiH) the 
Moobites ^ did the same in the time of Moses. The 
common expiations mentioned in Homer, are eitlier 
^sKoenfASau rav^M ri euyMf"] hetacombs of bulk or 
goats, or [c^vw myvii^ rEX£i»vj Iambs and goats nith- 
oot blemish ; and Achilles joins them all together,' 
supposing that an ofliering of one or other of theae was 
iranting to avert the anger of Apollo, hereby int^ 
mating that these were the common and ordinary ez« 
piationg. As to the ceremonies used in early dajs, 
we hare so short an account of what were used in the 
true religion, and there was such a yariety of addi- 
tions made to the false, that we cannot officr a laigs 
comparison between them. Howerer, we may cb* 
serve, that the ancient ceremonies which I have takca 
■iOtice of, namely, of washing and changing their 
garments, in order to approach the altar, uaiyenally 
took place in all the several sorts of the heathen war* 
ship. Various authors might be cited to piOTe tkii, 
which the reader may see in Dr. Spencer's Disseiti- 
tion upon the ancient purifications ; but there are two 
lines of the Latin poet, which describe these two rites 
in words so agreeable to the directions which Jacob 
gave his fietmily about them, that I ' shall set thcsi 
down as a specimen of the rest. 

Casta placent superis, pura eum vests veute^ 
£t manihus poris samite fontis aqnam. — TSibmL 
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Upon the "whole it is remarkable, that some leatnpd 
writers, and Dr. Spencer in particular, have imaginecl 
that the resemblance between the ancient heathen 
religions, and the ancient religion which was in^ 
fititiited by God, was in many respects so great^ 
that they thought God was pleased to institute the one 
in imitation of the other. This conclusion is, indeed^ 
a very wrong one ; and it is the grand mistake whicih 
runs through all the works of the vdry learned authot 
last-mentioned. The ancient heathen leligions d6| 
indeed, in many particulars agree with the institutions 
and appointments of thai religion, which was ap^ 
pointed i6 Abraham and his family, and which wds 
afterwards rtsvived by Moses. Not that these wera 
derived from those of the heathen nations ; but much 
more evidently the heathen religions were copied from 
tbem. For there is, I think, one observation whicb^ 
hs far as I have bad Opportunity to apply it, will fully 
answer every particular that Dr« Spencer has offered i 
which is this ; he can produce no one <;cremony or 
usag^, practised both in the religion of Abraham or 
Moses, and in that of the heathen nations, but may be 
proved to have be^n used by Abraham or Moses, of 
by some of the' true worshippers of GaD, earlier thati 
by any of the heathen nations. » 

III. We are to inquire, how, and by what means 
the several nations in the world departed from the 
true religion ? And since Diodorus Siculushas given a 
very probable account of the rise qf foJsp religion in 
^gyp* J I will begin there first, and endeavour to IHtutf 
t,ratc what I shall say of pther nations^ from yf\^9iX wo 
<iml of them. 
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The first men of Egypt, says he,^ considering the 
world, and the nature of the universe, imagined two 
first eternal Gods ; so that it was their speculative in* 
quiries into the nature of things that led them into (he 
errors about the Deity. And if we examine we shall 
see, that from the beginning to the present times, it 
has already been a vain philosophy, and an aflectatioii 
of science, falsely so called, which has porrupted ie» 
ligion. The first Egyptians had, without doubt, a 
short account of the history of the world trunsmilted 
to them ; an account of the creation, of the prigin of 
mankind, of the deluge, and of the method of wor« 
ship which Gon had appointed. As Abraham had 
received instruction in these points from his fatt* 
fathers, so also the Egyptians had from theirs ; but 
they neglected to take due care not to deviate fioai 
what had been thus transmitted to them. Scmie great 
genius or other, thinking to speculate, and to establish 
such speculations as he judged to be true, and there* 
fore very proper to be admitted into their reUgUMis 
enquiries, happened to think wrong, and so b^an 
a scheme of errors, which others, age after age, re* 
fined upon and added to, until by steps and degrees, 
they built up the whole frame of their idolatries aii4 
superstitions. 

The person who first speculated upon these subjecto 
was Syphis ; the first of that name (for his successor 
was likewise so called) a king of Memphis. This 8yr 
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)}his boj^au liis rei^ri about A. M. SIGl, wbich Ih about 
ri^hty yrars after Abraham^ coming into Egypt, 
IIo r(M^ned Nixty-threc years, and died above forty 
ycMirN uflcr Abraham ; therefore he may welt be 8up* 
posed to have heard of all the transactions ofAbra* 
}iaia*N lift*, of hU fame in the several countries ivhero 
lie had lived ; and bcin^ a prince that bad an am- 
bit ion to raise himself reputation in the ivord,' 
and Hceinj; Abraham's greatest glory to bo founded 
upon his religion, and the revelations which God had 
been pleased to make him ; he endeavoured to make 
himself conspicuous the same way ; and for that end 

learned writer" would seem: to infer from these words, 
that Syphis saw aiul conversed with God, as Abraham 
and the l^itriarchs did. He tells us from Manetho in 
Josepluis, that Amenophis pretended to have seen 
Gon, and answers the query of Joseph us about it by 
hinting, that the expression of seeing Gon was. a form 
of speaking common to the Egyptians, Hebrews, and 
other natioriji at this time. The learned autlior ex-, 
pressc^s himself so dubiously in his whole chapter, 
tiiat one cannot well say, whether he intends to insl« 
nuato, that Syphis conversed with Gon as much us 
Abraham, or rather that neither of them conversed 
with God at all; but only each of them considering 
and contemplating what was most reasonable! to giva 

> Manetlio ascribes to him the largest of tho Pyramid»| 
«nd so docs Ilorodotui; See Euscb. Chron, 

*" SyncelluB p. 60. " Maoham Can. Chron. p. &i. 
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the greater authority to what they had a mind to im- 
pose, they pretended to have conversed with the Deity, 
and to have received their orders from him. Yet 
nothing of tliis sort follows from either what we read 
of Syphis, or from what Manetho reports of Amen* 
ophis, or from any of the quotations which Sir John 
Marsham has cited upon this subject • Rather on the 
other hand, the true conclusion from them is this, 
that God was pleased to make several revelations \o 
Abraham and bis descendants ; and that, upon the 
fame of these spreading abroad in the world, many 
kings and great men desired greatly, and nsed arts t^ 
have it thought that they had the same favours shewn 
to them. Thus the sorcerers and magicians afterwards 
pretended to work miracles, in order to appear to liave 
the same powers with those which Goo had given to 
some other persons. 

The expression tssqiovlms eis ®68f eyevpro, does not 
signify, that he saw the gods ; but c<Mitemplator in 
deos fuit, i. e. he speculated about the deities^ and 
from his speculations he wrote his book. Manetho 
pretends that he had this book from Sjrphis ; but Sir J. 

« 

Marsham very judiciously queries whether books were 
thus early ; or whether they did not rather at this 
time mark or inscribe memoirs and hints of things on 
pieces of stone, or lumps of burnt earth. Manetho's 
book might be a transcript from some remains of 
Syphis. We are told, that the doctrines of Syphis were 
highly esteemed* among the Egyptians, and that they 

. * Enisb. Chron. 
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followrd ilicm very strictly; and' that Ihey followed 
tiKMti vory strictly ; and Sir John Mamhnm ^ very 
jtiNlly rcmarl<Ny tbut ilihi king** 0ioir7ia, or pMtence of 
haviti^ so<*n (iiod^ wri tho fouodutiou of all tbo £gyp« 
tiati rrrorM In religion* 

TIk* nnhNlnnce of ivlmt Syphin a|)fculated upon 
tlicftr fiuhjoctHy in giron us by DiodoruM Biculus'iaa 
the N<«t)tiincn(t( of the mont anoiont Egyptians about 
religion. He cotifltdenHl the world, and the naturo of 
th(* imivorHry and exnmined the influence which tho 
•uti find moon had upon it , hem they' tiouritthod^ and 
gave life and vigour (o all things; and concluded from 
heficf*, that tliey were two powerful and migUty 
deiti(*N ; and so instituted a worhhip for them. And 
perhnp!4 this was all that 8yph!s iunovaited* Other 
errors were added afterwards. By phis set himself ta 
lay the (Wtindation of a rational religion, j^Io con« 
sidennl the influence which the litmiiuirlei of heaven 
had upon the world; and beoouse it did not fHlI In 
with th(^ scheme of specidation, he let aside what his 
ancentershad before taught, that In the beginning iGoil 
created (he heavens as well as the earlli ; the sun^ 
moon, and stars, as well as the creatures of the lower 
world. Thus he reasoned wrong, and so inetead of 
inventing a good one, he defiiced and corrupted the 
true religion ; and all this he was probably induced to 

Lui' . . ■.^j».i...uiaa3KsrammammmmmKmmmmamBaesBsmmMimHmttKm 

9 (Ian. Cliron, p. 64. ^ Lib. 1. 

* Plato SNNerti thst the ancluat GrecUni were dmvmod 

with (lio sumo sort of argument, mrt sv «vrii Murvlif mavV «•' 
«o»)a ^(f)fAti/ H*i htilA mfw% rsumt mie ^vtrttas rt rs htft di«f mvritt 
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by thcfumcorAbriiliam, out of Uie pride aiid dcinre 
to vie vUli him ; for ilu^ K/]^jptians hod a particular 
inclination to pretend to practise what they heani was 
introduced into Abrahain*8 relifrion. Thus in a littlci 
time they folhnved him into the practice of circumci* 
fiion ; and when the report of his intending to sacrifice 
his son Isaac came to be known amongiit themi they 

■ 

instituted human sacrificeHi a barbarous custom, which 
continued amongst them for five or six humlrcd 
years. 

Several writen^i I am seuNibh'^ have intimated , that 

the Kiify ptians were so far from copying after Abrahaini 

that they pretend that Abraham rather imitated them 

in all his religious institutions ; they say^ that 

Abraham was not the flrsi wholiscd circumcisioni but 

that he h*anied it from the Egyptians. A noble writer* 

seems very fond of this opinion ; yet ho has said 

nothing but what Celsus ^ and Julian ^ said before him. 

HenKlotus is cited upon this occasion affirming^'' that 

circumcision was a very ancient rite among the 

Kgyptians, institute! by them «« A^x^y from the 

beginning. Again, in another place he saysi^ that 

other nations did not use circumcision^ except those 

"who learmnl it from the Egyptians. Again he tells U8|' 

that the Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, and 

the l^hceniciaus and Syrians who lived in Palestine, 
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(i.«». as JoKcphuN riju^hily rorrrcta liiin/ the Jcwh) 
usrd circiimritiion ; luul tlioy theniNolvcH, myn Iio, con- 
r<vss <liat nu7 loarned it from iho KgyptiaiiH. DunlorUH 
Sicnlus'' (liou|i|;ht the CoIohiaiiH and the Jow« woro 
dt^ivod from iho Kf(y|>tiunN| bec.ause Uioy ummI cir- 
4Mim('isi()n. AiUfiui)) ho MpoakN'of Kome other mitiou<9, 
who, \w. sayN/ wore oirrumcUed after the mininer of 
<h(» l\y:.vptiaii.s. ThiH is the whoh» of what is oflbred 
from (lir heathen writerN. That circumcision wati 
used aiiriendy by several luUion.i besides the Jews, 
we do not deny ; nay, we nniy aUow it to have beou 
praelised amongst the Egyptians air a(x^^> ttom the 
beginning; not meaning by that ex pressiou from tho 
first rise or origin of that nation ; butthat it was ho early 
amongst them, that the heathen writers had no ac« 
cotmt of its (H'igin. When any thing appeared to 
thrm to 1)0 thns ancient, they pnmounced it to bo 
mir a^x^^* 'l'li«it Herodotus himself meant no more 
than this by tho expression, is evident froan his own 
words. We find him querying, whether tlie Ijlgypthma 
learned eiriMimcision from the Kthiopians, or the 
Kthiopians from the Egyptians ; and he can determinp 
neitln*r way, but concludes it to be a very ancient 
rito\ There had been no room for this query, if ho 
had Ixlore meant, that it was an original rite of tho 
Egyptians, when he said it was used by them from tlio 
beginning ; for amongst the heathen writers, to say 
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• Contra Appion, p. 1340. ^ Lib. I. p. 17. 

' (iib. 3. |). 115. ^ Hcrodotui, lib. 2« e. 104* 
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a thing was «t o^x^'^ ^^^^i the beginning, or that it 
was very anciently practised, are terms perfectly 
synonymous, and mean the same thing. 

As to Herodotus and Diodorus declaring that the 
•fews learned circumctNion from the Egyptiiins ; wo 
answer) the heathen writers had but very little know* 
ledge of the Jirwish history ; and are stddom known lo 
mention them without making paliialjle mistakes. The 
books of Josephus against A ppion afTord many instances 
of numerous mistakes, which the heathen writers 
were in alx>nt the history of the Jews ; and the 8C« 
count which JuKtin the epitomixer of Trogus Prmi- 
pciuM gires of their origin,* shews evidently, tliat they 
werebutvery superficially acquainted with their affairs; 
and therefore Origen might justly blame Coitus' for 
adhering to the heathen accounts of circumcbion, 
rather than to that of Moses; for Moses has given a 
full and clear account of the origin of the institution, 
but they only offer imperfect hints and conjectures ; 
nay, even llero<lotus, who says most of it, did not 
know * at last where it was first iiutituted, whether in 
Egypt or Ethiopia, and therefore not certainly 



* Justin, lib. 30« c. 3. 

' Origen contra Cclsum, p. 17. Sir John Marshammis. 
represent!! Ortgcn, intimating him as saying, that Moses said 
in expTv%% wordit, that Abraham was the first person who wa^ 
circumciH4>(l ; whereas Origen only deduces what follows by 
a Tcry just iufereiico from Mo»eM' accouat of the iasti- 
tation of circumciiiion. 

■ S(*c hi<i query abovc*mcntioned. 
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whether in cither. But there is one thing further to 
be offered ; we have the testimony of a heathen writer 
unquestionably confirming Moses* account of Abra- 
ham's circumcision. We read in Philo Biblius* ex* 
tracts from Sanchoniathon ^ that it was recorded in the 
Phoenician antiquities, that IIus, who was also called 
Chronus, circumcised himself, and compelled his 
companions to do the same. ^This Ilus or Chronus, 
says Sir John Marsham,' was Noah, or at least, ac- 
cording to*' other writers, he is pretended to have 
been a person far more ancient than the time of 
Abraham ; therefore they say from this passage it ap- 
pears that circumcision was practised before the time 
of Abraham. But to this I answer : the s^e author 
who gives us this account of Ilus or Chronus, suffi- 
ciently informs us who he was, by telling us that he 
sacrificed his only son; ' nay and further, we are in- ,^ 

formed from the Egyptian records" of this very 
Chronus, that the Phoenicians called him Israel* 
Chronus therefore, or Israel, who was reported to havi5 * 
sacrificed his only son, can be no other person than 
Abraham, wliom the heathen writers represent to have 
sacrificed his only son Isaac. Jacob was the person 
who was really called Israel ; " but the heathen ac- 
counts "* of him vjere, that he had ten sons ; so that 



*» Euscb. praep. Evang. lib. 1. c. lO. p. 38. 

^ Can. Chron. p. 72. confer cum. p. 38. 

^ Oper. Spencer, p. 56. 

^ Euseb. ice. sup. citat. "^ Id. p. 40^ 

" G«u. XXXV. 10. ** Justia. lib. 36. c. 2. 
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lioro is only a hiiuill inislakc in applying the name 
Ifeirael U) the i)rrsou who, <hcy say, ofForod in Nacrifice 
his only son, wh(Mi in trnlh it was a name that be* 
longinl to his grandson. But lliose writers make 
greater mistakes than this, in all parts of their histories: 
and thus it ap|M'ars from this passage, not, as some 
writers wouUI infer from it, that circumcision was 
used in heatlien nations, ages In^fore Abraham ; but 
that Abraham and his family were circumcised; and 
therefore, unless they can lucMluce a testimony of 
some other {)orsons being circumcised contem|>orary 
with, or |)rior to Abraham ; we have their own con* 
fession that Abraham was circumcised earlier, than 
they can give an instance of any other person*8 being 
circumcised in the world. There are several writers 
who have treated upon this subject. Sir John Mar- 
sham and Dr. S|HMicer favour the opinion of Celsus 
and Julian ; but as I think what I have already offered 
is suflicitMit to shew what a bad fimndation it is 
grounded upon ; so I shall add nothing further, hut 
leave the reader, if he thinks tit to enquire mon^ into 
the suhjert, to consult those ^ who have treated of it 
more at larire. 



>* There are scTorul writers cited by FabriciuN, Riblioth. 
Antiqii. p. 3S:$, uh oppuscrs of (he opiuiou of Spencer and 
Sir J. Marshall), viz. Ilumirivsius, cap. 4. Pcntccoutarchi Nat. 
Ah'\and. a'tatif :J. vet. Test. dis. fi. F.eydeckcr. do rcp.llob. 
II. 4. AiUoi). MynaMis iS: Srhast. Sdimidius in diRS. & tractat 
de rircuincisione. Salom.Deylingius Gobscrv. sacrar. Rich« 
Moutarutius orig. Kccles. 6i al. 
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As the Egyptians were led away from the true 
religion by speculations upon the nature of the uni- 
verse ; so the Chaldeans were- perverted in the same 
manner. Their idolatry began earlier than that of 
other nations, as early as the days of Abraham, as I 
before observed ; but it was of the same sort with that 
which the Egyptians first practised. We are told, * 
that Ninus rov NfCplwJ, i. e. tov r« Nef^&/o, the descen- 
dant, or rather the successor of Nimrod, whom they 
call the Assyrian (as being the founder of the Assyrian 
empire) taught the Assyrians to worship fire, not com- 
mon fire, I conceive, but the sun, moon, and stars, 
which they probably imagined consisted of fire; ' and 
in the process of their idolatry we arc further in- 
formed, that they were the first who set up a pillar io 
the planet mars, and worshipped il as a God.* This 
therefore was thef first idolatry of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, ami it is very probable that their early 
skill in astronomy led them into it. They had been 
students of astronomy for,at least two hundred and thirty 
seven years at the birth of Abraham, and had made 
such observations all the time, as they had thought 
worth recording. What their, observations were we 
cannot say, but it is most likely, that they observed 
the courses of the heavenly bodies as well as they 
were able ; and according to their abilities philoso- 



^ Chronic. Alcxand . 64. 

^ Empcdocles took up this opinion from the ancients, and 
hold TTvfivx r» as-pat, Plut placet. Philos. lib. 2. c. iS. 
' Chronic. Alcxand. p. 80. ^ * 
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phiKcd about their nature and influence upon the 
world, but their pbiloKophy being false, a falso pbilo*' 
sophy naturally tended to introduce errors ia 
religion. 

The sun, moon, and the particular star called 
niar8, were tlie first objects of the Chaldean, 
Babylonian, or Assyrian idolatry ; which seems to be 
confirmed by the names which they gave to their 
ancient kings. We cannot indeed infer any thing of 
this sort from the catalogue of Ctesias, for the names 
he used are not Assyrian, but either Greek or Persian ; 
for he used such names as the Persians, from whose 
Tccords he wrote, had translated the old Assyrian names 
into ; or he turned them into such as his own language 
offered to him. This liberty has been used by other 
writers ; particularly by the Greeks, when they calM 
the Egyptian Thyoth Hermes, and again by the 
Latins, who named him Mercurius i but the ancient 
Assyrian names were of another sort ; for in order to 
raise their kings to the highest honours, and cause the 
{leoplc to think of them with the utmost veneration, 
they commonly called them by the names of two or 
thrc<^ of these planetary deities put together ; intimat- 
ing hereby that they were persons under the cztraor* 
dinary care and protection of tiieir gods. Thus their 
kings and great men were called Peleser,^ Belshaziar,* 
Rcitohhazzar, " Nebuchadnezzar,^ Nabonassar," with 



« I Chron. ▼. «. • Dan. ▼. Ter. 1. 

' Dan. i. 7. ^ Dan. iii. 1. 

* Tht n^me qf Belesis. Dr. Pridc^uz Connect. p« 1. 
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other names of the same sort ; in order to explain which 
wc need only observe, that Pil, Pal, or Pel, or Baal, 
orBal, or Bel, which was ^vritten B«iK^ in Greek, or 
Belus in Latin, and sometimes Phcl, or Phul, or Pul, 
for tlipy are all tlie same word, signifies lord or king, 
and was the name of the sun, whom they called the lord 
or kinfj^ of the heaven. Baalah, Baalta, Beltaor Beltes, 
which signify lady or queen, were the names of the 
moon, whom they culled queen of heaven. Acer, or 
Azur, or Asar, was tite name of mars. Gad signijGies 
€1 iroof or ho$i. And Nabo, or Nebo, was the name 
ihr the mo(m. From observing this, it is easy to ex* 
plain these names of the Assyrian kings* Peleser i$ 
Pel- Azar, or a man in the especial favour of tlie sun 
and of Mars. Belshazaar, i. e. BeUAzar, or Bel's^ 
Azar, a word of the same import with the former. Bel* 
teshazzar, i.e. Baalta, or Bella's- Azar, i, e. a person 
favoured by the moon and mars. Nabonassar is 
Mabo-Azar, i. c. a favourite of the moon and of 
Mars. Nebuchadnessar is Nabo, or Nebo-Gad-Aaar, 
or one favoured by the moon, by the host of heaven^ 
and by mars. And tliis custom spread into other 
nations, Beleazar was the name of a Jung of Tyre ; 
and Diqmedes, i, e. one in the favour of Jupiter, was 
one of the Grecians famous in Homer. The learned 
Dr. Hyde ^ differs a little from what I have here 
offered ; who supposes that Bel was tlie name of the 
planet Jupiter ; Belta, of Venus ; Nabo, of Mercury ; 



* Rel. vet. Persarum c. 9* p. 67. 
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and Gad, of Jupiter ; as if the first AssyriaDs ivor<* 
shipped the several planets of these names ; but I 
think it may be questioned whether they distinguished 
thus early between the planets and the other stars. We 
are told, indeed, from the Alexandrian chronicon, thai 
they set up a pillar unto Mars, as I before hinted ; 
and very probably in time they distinguished the other 
planets and remarkable stars, and took them into the 
number of their goils, But we do not find that they 
did this in the very early days ; for, according to 
Diodonis Siculus,^ when Jupiter was first wor- 
shipped, he was considered not as a star, or planet, 
but as one of the elements. Eusebius, in his account 
of the ancient Egyptian worship of Jupiter, observes 
the same thing : ' and the Phcenicians in their first use 
of this name, intended to signify the sun by it,** and 
not the star, or planet, which was afterwards called 
Jupiter. The astronomy of the ancients was not so 
exact as we are apt to imagine. Some accidental 
thought or other might induce the Assyrians to pay a 
greater honour to Mars, than to any other star, as the 
Egyptians did to the dog-star, for the influence* which 
they imagined that star to have upon the flowing of the 
river Nile. The Assyrians might very probably pay 
the like honour to Mars, not knowing him to be a 
planet, nor yet distinguishing him, except by some odd 



" Lib. I. p. 11. ' Praep. Efang. lib. 3. c. 3. 

•* Id. lib. 1. c. 10. 

Marsliam. Can. Chron. in wf^xmrmcuivn^ p»'9« 
I 
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conceit or other which they had about him, from the 
rest of the host of heaven. Vossiiis/ and several 
other writers, take the words Bel, Belta, Nabo, and 
Gad, ns I have taken them. 

The Persians corrupted their religion in much the 
same manner. They did not at first, it is thought, 
fall into so gross idolatry as their neighbours ; but 
they did not keep lip very long to the true and pure 
worship of God. Sabiism was the first error of this 
nation. The word sabiism is of Hebrew origin, it 
comes from sabahy which signifies a host; so that a 
Sabinn is a worshipper of a host or multitude, and the 
error of the Persians was, they worshipped the host 
of heaven. When, or by whom they were led into 
this error, is uncertain ; but very probably it wns 
ofFected in much the same manner, a^ the Egyptians 
were seduced. It is thought that the Persians* 
were never so corrupted, as entirely to lose the know- 
ledge of the supreme God; and that they only wor- 
shipped the luminaries as his most glorious Mnisters, 
and consequently with a worship inferior to what 
they paid the Deity, They looked up to heaven, and 
considered the glory and brightness of those lights in 
it, their motion, heat and influence upon this lower 
world, and hereby raised in their minds very high 
notions of them. Jt was an ancient opinion, that these 
beings were all alive, and instinct with a glorious and 



^ I)e origine et progress. IdoLolatriie. 
« Hyde Religio vet. Persaruhi, c. 1^ 
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divine spirit ;^ and ivhat could their philosophy teacb 
them better, when they were far frcmi having true 
notions^ about them ? They saw them^ as they thought, 
running their courses day and night over all the world, 
dispensing life, heat, health, and vigour, to all the 
parts and products of the earth. They kept them- 
selves so far right as not to mistake them for— the 
true God ; but they imagined (hey were the mod 
glorious of his ministers, that could be made the object 
of their sight ; and not taking due care to keep ^rictly 
to what their forefathers had delivered to them from 
revelation about religion, tliey were led away by their 
own imaginations to ^appoint an idolatrous worship 
for beings, which had been created, and by^ oatuie were 
no gods. 

Of this sort was the idolatry that first spread over 
Canaan, Arabia, and all the other neighbouring and 
aidjacent nations; and I might say the same uras first 
propagated into the more distant and remote countries. 
When tlie Israelites were preparing to take possessioa 
of the land of Canaan, the chief cauti<m which was 
given against their falling into the idolatry of the 



* This notion the philosophers in time improved into thit 
noble intimation giren us in Virgil. 

Prlncipio Caelum, ac Terras, camposquc liqnentes', 
Luccntcmq^c globum lun£, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit; totamquc infusa per Artut 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpora mlscet. 

junnoy^ vL v« n$ 
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nations around theih, shews what the religion and 
idolatry of those nations was. And the vindication 
which Job made, for himself, intimates^ that this was 
the idolatry of the Arabians in his day. He tells us,^ 
Hiat he had never beheld the sun when it shinedy npr 
the vioon walking in brightness/ that his heart ha^ 
not been enticed^ nor his mouth hissed his hand^ 
i. e. be never looked up to the sun and moon, and 
bowed down to pay a religious worship to them ; Q(t^ 
(as Moses expresses it in his caution to the Israelites,') 
he had not lift up his eyes to heaven^ nor when he 
9aw the sun^ and the moon^ and the star^^ even all 
the host of heaven, was driven to worship and to 
serve them, ~ This therefore was the &st and most 
ancient idolatry. 

When the several nations of the world had thus 
begun to deviate from the true worship of God, they 
did not stop here ; but in a little time went further into 
^11 manner of superstition, in which the- Egyptians 
quickly outstripped and went beyond all the other 
nations of the earth. The Egyptians began^ as I have 
said, first with the worship of the sun and moon; in 
a little time they took the elements into the number 
of their gods, and worshipped the earth, water, fire^ 
and air, ^ In time they looked over the catalogue 
pf their ancestors, and appointed a wm^hip for such 
as had been more eminently famous in their ge^ 
ncrations ; ' and iiaving before this made pillars, 
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statues, or images in memory of them; they paid 
their worship before these, and so introduced this 
sort of idolatry. In time they descended still lower; 
and they did not only worship men ; but, considcfring 
what creatures had been most eminently serviceable 
to their most celebrated ancestors, or remarkably in- 
strumental in being made use of by the first inventors of 
the several arts of living, towards the carrying forward 
the inventions that were first found out, for provid- 
ing the conveniences of life, they consecrated these 
also ; and in later ages, vegetables, and inanimate things 
had a religious regard paid to them. In this manner 
they fell from one thing to another, afl^ they 
ceased to retain God in their knowledge, accord- 
ing to what God had pleased to reveal to them 
concerning' himself and his worship ; becoming every 
day more and more vain in their imaginaticMis, they 
wandered farther and farther from the true religion, 
into all manner of fooleries and abominations. 

At what particular times the Egyptians tocdc the 
several ^teps which led them into their grosser idola- 
tries we cannot say ; but we find they had got into 
them very early. They worshipped images, even 
the images of beasts, before the Israelites lefithraa, 
as appears from the Israelites setting up the calf at 
Horeb,°* in imitation of the gods which they had seen 
in Egypt ; and it is remarkable that they were by this 
time such proficients in the art of making these gods^ 



* Exod. zx. 
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i\H io cixHt thorn in nioini ; for h\w\\ an imngd ^ni that 
which thn IhmolitoN Net up. This makoH tho obieN 
vatioii of PuuNdiiidii appear vc^ry probable, who re- 
niarliN," that tho %yptianH had wooden or carved 
inia^cMut the timo whon Daniiufi came Into Creece s 
lor, KiippoNin^ that l)aiuuiN came into Cireeceal)outtho 
time when '' the Arundellan marble fixes It, i. e. a 
litlle before the time when Mofiei viMlti^d the chihireil 
ot* lnniel, namely, A. M. S494, it seemn very pro- 
bable that (hey had thin sort of Imnfj^eM thmi early, 
Itecuuse it ap|)earH from what I before obNerved, that 
about twenty yearH alKer thin time they were^ao Im* 
proved an to make them of better materiaiN, and in 
a more curiouH and artAil manner; for ArchbiNhop 
(Ihhrr plaeeN the exit of the children of Israel out 
of lOtifypt but nineteen yearu after thlN year, in which 
DanaiiN in huppoNed to have come into (jreece. The 
obM(*rvatioM of PauNaniaN waH (tioavof ra tviiv7di, ^Xfj** 
T» Aiv(^jr7»tf)thatUie l<'^yptian imufceM were all wooden* 

•' 111 ((irtnthlttdH. " Arcbbinhop Uihpr 

ftuppohcri (Imt (he PurlAii (.'hrouivon wtiH eouipoNrd A. M. 
3711 ; iiad (hn nmrblti U^IU \\n that DttUAUH* roailug bito 
(irtuTc wuH 1*^17 yetirit i^tiiller ; no that nccurdhig to thU 
account U wuh A. M. U404, an I have plucod U, which Im 
ttY)oiit iwiMity yt^M'H before the iMriu^UteM wvnt out of 
KKypt. 

i' Thd ti'untiltttor uf PautiaulaM rendarM tha word (mm, 
ff ligftu^ uiul MO i Had inuay tiathorii ftgree to ttikalt.Clammii 
AlcxaudriiiiiH (ia Oohortut. fulOanten) thlakd t^m to. bo a 
ettrvud lamgo of tfithur wood ur Ntoue; and llenychiuii nayv 
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6r carved ones at that time, i. e. at the time i¥hen 
DanAus teft E^ypt, which being, as will appear here* 
after, several years before be came to Greece, it is 
Very probable that the use of images in Egypt -was 
then in its fir^t rise and infancy ; and that the makers 
of them had got no further than to try their art upon 
such common and easy materials as young beginners 
would chuse to make their first attempts on. 

The religion of Egypt was so entirely corrupted in 
Moses' time, that he could not suffer the Israelites \o 
sacrifice untotlie Lord their God in the land; for he 
told Pharaoh, that it would be in no wise proper for 
tliem to atempt it,*i because they would be obliged 
to sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before 
their eyes^ i. e. some of these living creatures which 
the Egyptians had consecrated, and that they should 
hereby so enrage tliem, that they ;virould stone them 
for so doing. They do not indeed seem to have de« 
viated thus far in the days of Joseph ; wh<> appears 
by all the actions of his life to have been a man of 
virtue, and his heart full of hope and expectation vi 



^oxtei ayxT^fjiMrA Kvftvs rot i| ^vhtn M^w^iMa % \t^U9* the best 

explanation of the true meaning of the word seems to have 
been designed by Eusebius (Pracp. Etang. 1. 3. c. 8.) whera 
he opposes it to a pTuX/Atov «f yov, meaning perhaps a moltcy^ 
ihiage; but the passage is so corrupted, that there is no 
guessing at its. true meaning. I have been in some doubts 
whether |oair« in Pausanias, might not be a mistake for 

^utxeiy or (^iJtta, 

'^ Exod. ¥iii» 96. 
1 
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the promife ^hich God had made to Abraham^ tn 
I suae ) and <o Jacob;' therefore he took on oath of the 
children of Israel, that) ifhen God should visit them, 
and bring them out of Egypt, they would carry hit 
bon(*8 with Uicrn* Yet he married in £gypt, the 
priest of On*« daughter;* and afterwards when the 
land was famished, he took the priests under his pro* 
taction, that they might not suffer in a calamity wliich 
was so scTere and heavy upon all other inhabitants of 
the land.* If the religion of Egypt had at tliis time 
been so entirely corrupted, as it was in the time of 
Moses ; Joseph, who had the same faith as Moses had^ 
would surely no more than Moses did, have sat down 
in the enjoyment of the pleasures and honours and 
riches of Egypt, but at least, when Piiaraoh had put 
him in full power, so that without him no man lifted 
ftp hit hand or foot in all the land of Egypt ^ * 
he would have used his credit with the king, and 
his authority lioth with the priests and people, to 
have in some measure corrected their religion, if there 
had been any of these grosser abominations at that 
time in it ; and he might surely have as easily effected 

■ 

something in this matter, as brought about a total 
change in the property ofalltlie subjects in the land. 
The truth of the matter was most probably this ; tlie 
Egyptians and Israelites were indeed at this time 
in some respects of a different religion; aiul-not being 
able to join in worship at ^he same altar, might not 

tfu I 'J I II! l acsaaaes .i ■ i, u , ' .1* - 

' Geu. I. M, 25, • Gca. xli. Ycr. 45. 

' Gen. xtvii. 3t. " Chap. xli. 44. 
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(according to their notions of things) eat with one 
another ; but their differences were not yet so wide, 
but that they could bear with Joseph,. and Joseph 
yiiih them. Therefore all their grosser corruptions, 
which led them to worship the images of beasts and 
of men, must be supposed to have arisen later than 
those days ; for thc^ time between Joseph's death, and 
the children of IsracPs going out of Egypt, being 
about a century and a half, it may very well be 
supposed tliat they had been begun in the first part 
of this time; and that tlie Egyptians had only carved 
or wooden images, according to Pausanias, until after 
I^anaus left them, and that they so improved as to 
make molten images before the Israelites* departure 
from them. 

There is indeed one passage in Genesis, which 
seems to intimate there was that religious regard, 
which the Egyptians were afterwards charged with, 
paid to creatures even in the days of Joseph ; for we 
are informed, that he desired his brethren to tell 
Pharaoh their profession, in order to have them 
placed in the land of Goshen, because every shep- 
herd is an abomination to the Egyptians.^ I must 
freely acknowledge, that I cannot satisfy myself about 
the meaning of this passage ; I cannot see that shep* 
herds were really at this time an ab(Hnination to the 
Egyptians ; for Pharaoh himself had his shepherds, 
and when he ordered Joseph to place his brethren in 
the land of Goshen,'' he was so far from disapproying 



^ Gen. xhi. 34* "" Gea. zlviL 6. 
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of their employment, that he ordered him, if he knew 
any men of activity amon/pt them, to make them 
rulers over his cattle. Nay, the Egyptians Trere at 
this time shepherds themselves, as well as the Israel* 
ites ; for w)ien their money failed, they brou/i^ht " 
their cattle of all sorts to Joseph, to exchange thiem 
for corn, and among the rest, their flocks which wero 
of the same kind witli those of the Israelites, as will 
appear by consulting the Hebrew text in the places re* 
ferred to. Either therefore we must take the expres- 
ftion, that every shepherd was an abominntion to the 
Egyptians, to mean no more than that they thought 
meanly of t!he employment, that it was a lazy, idle, 
and inactive profession; as Pharaoh seemed to 
question, whether there were any men of Activity 
among them, when he heard what their trade was. 
Or, if we take the wordS to signify a religious 
aversion to them, whick does indeed seem to be' 
the true meaning of the expression, from the 
use made of it. in other places of Scripture ; then 
I do not see how it is reconcileable with Pharaoh's 
inclination to employ them himself, or with the 
Egyptians being many of them at this time of th^ 
same profession themselves, which the heathen writers 
agree with Moses ' ip supposing them to be. 

The learned have observed, that there are several 
interpolations in the books of the Scriptures, which 
were not the words of the sacred writers. Some per* 
sons aflecting to shew their learning, ^hen they read 
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o/TCf (lie ancient MSS. would sometimes put a short 
cemark in the marg^in, \7I1ich tliey thought might give 
a reason for, or clear the meaning of some expression 
in the text against >Yhich they placed it, or to which 
I he J joined it. Hence it happened^ now and then^ 
that the transcribers from manuscripts, so remarked 
vpou, did, through m'stake, take a maiginal note or 
remark into the text, supposing it to be a part of it» 
Whether Moses might not end his period in this place 
with the words, that ye may dxcell in the land of 
Goshen : and whether what follows, for every shep^^ 
herd is an abomination to the Egyptians^ may not 
have been added to the tci^t this way, is entirely sub* 
mitted io the judgment of tlic learned. 

As the Egyptians thus sunk into the grossest idola* 
fries very early, so thry propagated their errors into 
all the neighbouring nations around them. The Phi-^ 
listines quickly came to have some of the gods which 
the Egyptians served ; they had set up Dagon before 
Eli's time, * and the image of Da^on was in part a 
human representation, fo^ it had a head, face, and paiaui 
of hands ; aTid the nations through which the Ismeliteft 
passed, after their coming out of Egypt, Lad among 
tliem at that time idols, not only of wood and stone 
(which were the i^sx** before mentioned, and the most 
ancient) but likewise of silver and gold.** Egypt was 
the fruitful mother of all these abominations^ -and the 
nearer nations were situated to, or the sooner they had 
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acquaintance with Egypt, the earlier idolatries of fhis 
sort were practised amorigst them. For, 

If we go ipto Asia, into the parts a little distant ftoia 
F^P^yvU ^^ ^^^9 ^bat during all the first ages, tlfe 
luminaries of heaven, or the eleihents were the ohly 
objects of their idolatrous worship. Baal, or Bel, Or 
Baal-samen i. e. according to their own interpreta* 
tion,^ the kingj or lord of heaven, as the Hebrelv 
words Bnal-shemaim would import, or Baal-Zebtib, 
i. c. the lord of flies, (by which liamesthey meant the 
sun,**) were ihe ancient deities of the PhoDuiciah^. 
The Ammonites worshipped the same god upder (he 
name of Milcom, or Moloch,* i. e. Mclech, or the 
king. The Arabians likewise worshipped the sun, 
under the nameof Baal-Peor, or Baal-Phegor..' And the 
men of Sepharvaim, who were brought out of Assyria 
into Samaria, in the reign of Ahaz, king of Jodah, 
andHoshea, king of Samaria,* had Anatnelech, i. ^. 
the king of the clouds ; and Adram-melech, or rather 
Adar-ha-melech, i. c. Adar, or Mars the king, for 
their gods ; and very probably Nergal and Afthima, 
Nibhaz and Taitak, the gods of the other nations 
which were brought with them, were deities of the 



' Euscb. Praep. Eyang. I. I.e. IQ. 
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same sort. These, and such as these, were the gods 
worshipped in the several countries of Asia, in the first 
days of their idolatry ; and some nations did not de- 
scend lower for many ages. The Persians in their 
early times had ho temples, statues, altars, or images i^ 
but they sacrificed on the tops of mountainjK, to the 
sun, moon, earth, fire, and water. The first image 
set up amongst them, was a statue to Yenus, which was 
not erected till almost the end of the Persian empire, 
by a king whom Clemens Alexandrinus calls Artax* 
erxes ; and very probably he meant Artaxerxes Ochus,^ 
the predecessor of Darius, in whose reign Alexander 
the Great overthrew the Persian empire. In iqany 
places of the Old Testament the idols of Babylon are 
mentioned ; Nebuchadnezzar set up an image of gold^ 
in the plain of Dura; ^ but though this was not the first 
image set up amongst them (for Isaiah mentions their 
hiring goldsmiths to make them' gods) yet I believe 
we may place their beginning this idolatry about," or 
only a little before this time. The removal of the 
Cuthitcs, of the men of Ava, Hamath, and Sephar* 
vaim," from the countries of Babylon intoSamaria, was 
about a century before the reign of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and they seem not to have^ learned in their own coun- 
tries to become worshippers of these sort of gods ; for 



^ Uerodot. lib. 1. Strabo. lib. IS.X^ophon inCyropeil. 
in multis loc. Brissooius de re^o Persarum. 
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when th(*y &et up the idolatries of their nations in 
Samaria, they did not set up images, but made Sue- 
roth-bo-noth," i. c. shrines, or modcI-tcmples, little' 
strncturo?!, such as St. Stephen speaks of,* when he 
mentions the tabernacles of Moloch, which they took 
up mid carried about in procession; or they had 
sidereal reprcsentaHons of the luminaries of heaven, 
such ns St. Stephen calls the star of the god Rem« 
phnn. ' 

Tlie first step which the Babylonians, and very pro* 
hably all other nations, took towards image-worship, 
was (he erecting pillars in honour of their gods. All 
their other idols were novehics, in comparison of these* 
We read that Jacob set up a pillar, when he vowed avow 
unto the true God ; >" so that the erecting these pillars 
was a very ancient practice, even as ancient as A. M . 
2i24(), and practiced we sec by the professors of the 
true religion ; and when men fell into idolatry, they 
kept on this practice, and erected such pillars to their 
false gods. The Alexandrian Chronicon, m the place 
which I have before cited, remarks, that the Baby* 
lonians set up a pillar to the planet Mars; and CIo^ 
mens Alcxandrinas*» observes, that before the art of 
(;arviug was invented, the ancients erected pillars, and 
paid (heir worship to them, as to statues of (heir godt^ 
llerodian' mentions a pillar, or large stone (for it is io 
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be observed, that these pillars were large stones set 
up without art or workmanship*) erected in honour <^ 
the sun, by the title of Eligabalus, or El-Gebal, i. e. 
the god of Grebal, a city of Phcenicia. Pansanias men- 
tions several of these uncarved pUlars in Boeotia, in 
Greece ; ^ and he says they were the ancient statues 
erected to their gods." Some time after the first use of 
these, they erected wooden ones, and these at first had 
but little workmanship bestowed upon them ; for we 
read in Clemens Alexandrinus,'' that a block, or 
trunk of a tree, was an ancient statue of Juno, at 
Samos ; and Plutarch infomis us, that two beams, or 
pieces of timber, joined together with two shorter 
cross-beams, was the ancient representation of Castor 
and Pollux.^ Hence it came to pass, that the astro- 
logers pitched upon the figure of this representation 
to be the cliaracter for the constellation called Gremini^ 
which they describe thus n 

Epiphanius,^ and other writers, have imagined that 
image worship was very early in Assyria and Chaldea, 
even as early as the days of Abraham. They repre- 
sent, that Serug, Nahor, and Terah, the fiither of 
Abraham, were statuaries and carvers, and that they 
mide idols, and set up image worship in these coun- 



* Pausan. ia Boeoticls, and in thb respect they were like 
Jacob's pillars. 
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trirs ; but Iherc is no proof of this opinion, except 
,fo>\ish traditions, Mliich arc of no great account. 
Pillars of stone were perhaps in use in these timos^ 
hut Uioy were only conunon slones Leiipctl upon one 
uiiothtT, as Jacob afterwards heaped' them, aikd 
Joshua upon another occasion * many generations a 
tcrwards; or they were large, but a^ya Xt^oj, as Pau^ 
satiius calls them, they had no workmanship about , 
them, which could intimate that the hand of an aftificer 
had been concerned in tliem. Laban, indeed, a 
descendant of this family, had his Tcraphini, in our 
translation, gods, which Rachel stole from him ; ^ but 
we have no renson to suppose that these were Imagc- 
gods ; it is more probable that they were little pillars, 
or stones, which had the names of their ancestors in- > 
t»cribed upon them. As they erected larger pillars to 
their deities, so they made smaller and portable onec 
in memory of their ancestors, which wane esteemed by 
them much as family-pictures are now by u« ; and 
that made Rachel so fond of taking them whi^h 
she went away from her father^s house, and Labair so 
angry at tlie tlnnights of their being taken from him* 
Inaft(*r-a<(os, when the pillars erected tdthc gods were 
tur. ed into statues, these family pillars were oouverted 
into little images ; and these seem to be the begiiming 
of the Penates, or family-gods, of which, we have 
frequent mention in after-times. 

Idolatry made its progress in Cireece in much t|id 
saine niiuiuer ; for, according to Plato's express 
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words,^ the first Grecians esteemed those to be the 
only gods, which many of the foreign nations thought 
90^ namely, the sun, moon, and stars. They wor- 
shipped, therefore, at first the luminaries of heayen ; 
but in time came to worship the elements ; for the 
same author mentions these, also, as their ancient 
deities ; and they erected pillars in honour of them, 
as the Asians did to their gods, which appears from 
the authorities already cited, and many other places 
which might be quoted from Pausanias, and other 
writers. At what time the Greeks came to worship 
those gods of whom Homer sings, is uncertain ; but 
their worship was evidently established before his 
time. All writers ^ in general agree, that the Greeks 
had the names and the worship of these gods from 
Egypt ; and Herodotus was of opinion that the' Pelas- 
gi first encouraged the reception of them.* lie does 
not, indeed, tell us at what time ; but we cannot sup- 
pose it happened before the plantation of that people, 
who left Greece under the conduct and conunaiul of 
Oenotrus,' and migrated into Italy; for if it had, they 
would have carried these gods, and this sort of wor- 
ship with tlicm. 



^ In Cratylo. His words are ^atvoiUt fAtw t mp^rm tmw 
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But if we look into Italy, we not only find, in gene- 
ral, the writers of their antiquities* remark, that their 
ancient deities were of a different sort from those of 
Greece ; but, according to Plutarch,** Numa, the 
second king of Rome, made express orders against 
the use of irpages in the worship of the Deity. Nay, 
he says farther, that for the first one hundred and 
seventy years after building the city, the Romans L l^ 
used no images, but thought the Deity invisible, and 
reputed it unlawful to make representations of him 
from things of an inferior nature. According to this 
account, Rome being built about A. M. 3356,* the 
inhabitants of Italy were not greatly corrupted in their 
religion even so late as A. M. S426, when Nebuchad*^ 
nezzar was king of Babylon, and about one hundred 
and si^ty-nine years after the time where I am to end 
this work. It is remarkable that Plutarch does not re« 
present Nuitia as correcting or refining the ancient 
idolatry of Italy ; but expressly says, that this peo^ 
pic never had these grosser deities, either before, or for 
the first one hundred and seventy years of their' city. 
It is, therefore^ more than probable that Greece was 
not thus corrupted, when the Pelasgi remoyed from 
thence into Italy ; and further, that the Trojans were 
not such idolaters at the destruction of their city ; be* 
cause, according to this account^ Mneas neither 
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brought with him ima/^ into Italy, nor such gods as 
urere worshipped by the adoration of images* Then> 
fore Pausauias,'' who thought that iEneas carried tlie 
Palladium into Italy, was as much mistaken as the 
men of Argos, who affirmed that they themselves had 
it in their city.' The times of Numa are about two 
hundred years after Homer, and very probably the 
idolatry so much celebrated in his writings might by 
this time begin to appear in Italy ; and thereby occasion 
Xuma to maike laws and constitutions against it. 

Several other particulars might be added to this 
subject ; but I am unwilling to extend this digression 
to a greater length, and shall only oiTer a remark or 
two, and put an end to this book. 

It is observable, that the first corruptims of religion 
were begun by king^ and rulers of natidns. Ninas 
taught the Assyrians to worship fire ; and Sy phis, king 
of Egypt, wrote a sacred book, which laid the foun- 
dation of all their errors. In like manner in after-ages, 
Neiiucluidnezzar set up the golden imago in the plains 
of Dura ; and when image-wdrship was brought into 
Persia, it was introduced, as the learned Dr. Hyde 
observes, by some kings, who built temples, set up 
statues, appointed priests, and settled their revenues, 
for carrying on the worship according to the rites and 
institutions which he thought fit to prescribe to them. 
In this manner, without doubt, Sabiism was planted, 
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both in Persia, •and all other nations. Kings and 
lieads of families were the priests among the true wor- 
sliippcrs of the God of heaven; Melchiscdec was 
priest as well as king of Salem ; and Abraham ivas the 
priest of his own household. We have reason like- 
wise to believe that other kings were careful to preserve 
to themselves this honour, and] presided in religion, 
us well as ruled and governed their people ; and in 
reality, as the circumstances of thp world then were, 
if tliey had not done the one, they could not have 
effected the other. Kings and rulers therefore being 
at this time the supreme directors in religion; their 
invent ions and institutions began the first errors and in- 
novations wliich were introduced into it. This point 
should indeed be a little more carefully examined ; 
because some writers have a favourite scheme, on 
which they think they can build great things, and 
which runs very contrary to what I have Oflfcred. 
Tliese gentlemen advance propositions to this purport: 
ihni God bad given to all men innate principles suffi- 
cient to lead them to know and worship him ; but tliat 
'Miilt''ilffi9il^^^tt9iihtU\}^ of the heathen world was too 
strict a reliiuicc of the laity upon the clergy, who, for 
the advancement of their own lucre, invented temples, 
altars, sacrifices, and all I^anner of superstition. Thus 
they run on at random. The whole of their opinioa 
may bo expressed in these two positions : 1. That the 
powers .'uul faculties which God at first gave to meli| 
led them naturally to know and to worship him, ac- 
cording to the dictates of right reason, i. e. in the way 
of natural religion. 2. That tlie priests for their own 
ends set up revealed religion. This is in truth the 
foundiition of our modern deism; the professors of it 
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believing in their hearts, that there never was a real 
revelation at all ; but that the first religion in the 
world was merely natural, men worshipping God only 
according to what reason suggested ; but that in time 
artful men, for political ends, pretended to revelations, 
and led the world away into superstition, and the 
first pretenders to these revelations were, they 
say, their priests or clergy. But all this is fiction 
and cliimxra ; we can find nothing to countenance 
these extravagant fancies in any history of any part of 
the world. For, with regard to the first point, 
that the priests were the first corrupters of religion ; 
lot them only tell us when, and where. AH the 
history we have of the several kingdoms of the 
world agree in this, tliat kings and rulers were, in all 
the heathen nations, the first institutors and directors 
of the rites and ceremonies of religion ; as well as of 
the laws by which thej' governed their people. We 
have not only pbin hints to this purpose, in the re- 
mains of tliose early kingdoms, of which perhaps it 
maybe said, that the accounts arc so short and im« 
perfect, that we may be deceived if we Ky tfo'^freK 
a stress upon them ; but we find, that all antiquity was 
so universally agreed in this point, that if we look into 
the foundations of those later kingdoms^ of which we 
have fuller and clearer accounts transmitted to us, 
we find fuller and clearer accounts of this m<itter. 
Romulus and Numa, and other succeciling kings, 
were the authors and institutors of every part of ihe 
Roman religion. We are told* that Numa wrote a 
book upon the subject ; and we find among the ap- 
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pointmentij of Ilomuliis,° that when he had settled the 
several magistrates and officers, which he thought neces- 
sary for the well-governing of his people, he reserved, 
to himself as king to be the supreme director of th« 
Sabraand sacrifices , and to perform himself the pub- 
lic offices of religion ; for so I understand the words 
(mav^at h tKUvH Tfff^oLrrkvQaa r» Tzqos ms ©CMf oata), - 1 think, 
lam directed so to understand them, by what happened 
afterwards ; for when Brutus and his associates ex- 
pelled tlie kings, banishing Tarquinius, and erecting a, 
common- wealth instead of the kingly government, it 
is remarkable that they found themselves obliged to 
appoint a new officer, whom they called the Rex 
Sacrijiculusy that there might be one to offer tho^sc 
sacrifices, which used to be offered by the king for the 
people. • Quia publica sacra qu^dam, say^^P l^ivy, 
per ipsos reges factitata crant, ne ubi ubi regiua 
<lesiderium Cvsset, rcgem sacrificulum creant : i. e« 
^* Because some of the public sacrifices were performed 
by the king himself, that there might not be any 
want of a king, they created a royal sacrificer." 

In Greece we find the same institutions, and ac- 
cording to Xenophon,"} the kings of Lacedaemon hav« 
ing officers under them for the several employments 
of the state, reserved lo themselves to be the priests 
of their people in divine affairs, and their governors 
and supreme directors in civil. This was the most 
ancient practice in all nations ; and priests were so far 
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from lK*iti«: tlio first inveiitorfl of 8iii>enititi(in or 
corriiptorM H* rt'ligioii; that in tho sense in 
tvhirh these writers use the word, there were no 
pricmt.s nt all until relii^ion was eonsideruhly <lc« 
prnvecl and vitiad^d. K\cry man waM at first the prif&t 
in hJM own tamil^v, and every kint* in his own kin?- 
d<nn ; and thouirh we may suppose that in time, whim 
kini^donis eauu*to^row hir^r, the jM^ople to he. mime- 
rous, and thr afliitrii to Ik? transacti*d, Tnll of variety; 
that thru kin^s appointed, for the better f^overnini; of 
thrir propic, miuistors under them, hoth in Aaerrd 
and eivil matters; yrt this was not done at first ; and 
uIkmi it was dour, theminist<*r» so np|M>inted were only 
exiM'utors of thr injunctions and directions, orders and 
institutions, ^\hieh the kinjB;s, who appointed them, 
(houp^ht tit to cciv<-- In time, the eerenumi(*.H am! in- 
stitutiun.s of r(*Ii«j^i()n f^row to be so numerous, that kinjics 
could not always be at leinure to attend upon tlie per- 
formance, or take care of alt the particulars ; nor couM 
a new kin;^ be sufficiently instructed at his coming to a 
crown, in all the various rites and usaifes which had, 
some at one time, and some at another, been establbhcd 
by Ids ancestors. This oeensioned tlu) appointing a 
set of men, whose whole business might be to take 
care of these matters, which then prini'«^s bes^n to 
leave to them; and from this time indeed the power 
and authority of the priests grew daily ; tlioiigh cnren 
after thiii time we find some of the greatettt kings di« 
re<;ting, aitd acting in these things themselves. Ojnii 
conuuonly oficred the imblic socrUices himself ; ' inul 
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Canibyses hisfatber, when he sent him with an army tu 
assist Cyaxares his uncle, observed Xo him, what care 
he had taken to have him fully instructed in augury, 
that he might be able to judge for himself, and not de^ 
pend upon his augurs for their directions/ Thus I 
have endeavoured to set this matter in the light in 
which the best writers and historians agree to place it i 
and these were, I believe, the sentiments which 
Josephus had about it, who enquiring into what might 
be the first occasion of the 'many heathen superstitioiift 
and errors in religion, professes to think, that they 
began at first from the legislators, who not rightlj 
knowing the true nature of Gon, or not rightly 
explaining and keeping up to that knowledge which 
they might have had of it, were hereby led to appoint 
constitutions in religion not suitable to it, and so 
opened a door for those that came after to introduce all 
sorts of deities and superstition/ Agreeable \xi this it is 
the determination of the author of the book of wisdom, 
that the heathen idolatries were set up by the command* 
ments of kings/ It will perhaps be here said, that 
kings then were the first introducers of revelation and 
superstition, that they did it to aggrandize themselvesi 
to attract the greater regard and veneration of theic 
people. To this I answer : we find accounts of rere* 
lation earlier than we find any mention df kings. . Noab.. 
had several directions from the Deity, and so had 
Adam ; therefore we must set aside what history asr 
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iures us to have been fact, in order to embrace idiat 
seems to these sort of writers most probable, instead of 
it. But I have already considered "^ that the worship ^ 
of God, which all men universally in all nations 
performed in the most early times, was of such a nature, 
that we must, -with every appearance of probability, 
imagine, that it was at first introduced by divine ap- 
pointments. For we cannot learn from histcnry, nor if 
we reflect, can we conceive, that natural reason shouM 
ever have led men into such sentiments, as should have 
induced them to think of worshipingGo d in that manner. 
But there are two queries which I would put to these 
writers : 1 . If there was no revelation made to the 
men of the first ages, in matters of religion how ; came 
all nations of the world to be so fully persuaded that 
there was, as to make it necessary for legislators, who 
made appointments in religion, to pretend to some re- 
velati(m or other, in order to support and establish 
them ? 2. How came men to think of acknowledging 
and worshipping God, so early as they did. really 
worship and acknowledge him ? If we look into the reli- 
gious appointments o^ the several kings and rulers^ of 
whom we have any accounts, we find their institutions 
always received as directions from heaven, by their 
hands transmitted to their people. Romulus and Numa 
were both believed to have been directed by a revela- 
tion, i^hat Sacra they were to establish : and Lycuigas 
was supposed to be instructed by the oracle at Del- 
phos ; J and thus Syphis, the king of Egypt, was 
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esteemed to be ©tviflnsy one who had converse with the 
gods. The general maxim of Plato/ that all laws and 
constitutions about divine worship were to be had only 
from the god», was every where received and believed 
in the world ; and when kings made appointments in 
these matters, their subjects received what they ordered, 
as the dictates of inspiration, believing that * a di* 
vifie sentence was in the lips of their kings and that 
their months transgressed not in the appointments which 
they had made. To this they readily acceded, not 
being artfully betrayed by kings into a belief of reve- 
lation; but believing them to be inspired, from the 
universal knowledge which the world was then full of, 
that God had revealed to their several ancestors and 
heads of families, in what way and manner they should 
worship him. If reason only had been the first guide 
in matters of religion, rulers would neither have thought 
of, nor have wanted the pretence of revelation, to 
give credit to their institutions. Whereas on the other 
hand, revelation being generally esteemed in all nations 
ns the only true foundation of religion ; kings and 
rulers, when they thought fit to add inventions of their 
own to the religion of their ancestors, were obliged to 
make use of -that disposition, to which they knew their 
people inclined to receive what came recommended to 
them under the name of a revelation. But to proceed 
to the second query : if there was no revelation made 
to the men of the first ages, how came the knowledge 
and worship of God so early into the world ? Perhaps 
Kome will answer, according to Lord Herbert,'* from in- 
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iiate principles. If ilwy do, I must refer Ihem to what 
our iii^onious countryman Mr. liOckc has offered upon 
that subject. The only way tliat reason can teach mea 
to know Cf oo, must be from considering bis works ; and 
if so, his works must be first known and consideiedi 
before they can teacli men to know the Author of them. 
It seems to be but a wild fancy, that man was at fint 
raised up in this world, and k'ft entirely to hiniaelf) to 
find out by his own natural powers and faculties what 
was to be his duty and his business in it. If we couU 
imagine the first men brought into the world in thii 
manner; we must, with Diodorus Siculua, conceive 
them for many ages to be but very poor and sony 
creatures. 77/r invisible things of God are indeed to 
be UNdcrstood by the thingx thai arc made ; but men 
in this stcite would for many generations be considering 
the things of the world in lower views, in order 
to ])rovide themKelves the conveniences of life from 
them, before they would reflect upon them in such a 
manner as shoukl awaken up in their mind any thoughts 
of a God. And when ihvty should come to consider 
things in such a light as to discover by them that there 
was a (ioi) ; yd how long must it be before they can 
Im': supiM)scd to have arrived at such a thorough know- 
ledge of <he things of the world, as to have just and true 
notions of him ? We see in fact, that when men first 
began to speculate and reason about the things of the 
' world, they reasoned and speculated very wrong, in 
J'^^gypt, in Chaldea, in Persia, and in all other coun- 
tries, false and ill-grounded notions of the things which 
(lOD had made, induced them to worship the creatures 
insfead of the Oeator ; and that at times when other per- 
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sons, who had leNs philovophy^were professors of a truer 
theology. The descendants of Abraham were true wor* 
KhipperHof the God of heaven, when other nations^whost 
^eat and wise men pretended to consider and reason 
about theworks of the creation^did in no wise rightly ap» 
prohend or acknowledge the tcorkmaster / but deemed 
either Jlrc^ or wind^ or the swift air^ or the circle of 
the nlartf^ or the violent water^ or the lights of 
heaven^ to he the gods which govern the world; ' be* 
ing delighted with their beauty ^ or astonished at their 
power ^ thei/ took them for gods. In n word, if wo 
look over all the accounts w(; have of tho several na« 
lionH of the earth ; and consider every thing (hat has 
been advanced by any or all the philosophers ; we can 
meet with nothing to induce un to think, that the fjrst 
religion of the world was introduced by the use and 
direction of mere natural reason. On the other hand, 
ull history, both sacred and profane, offers us vari* 
ons arguments to prove, that (ion revealed to men 
in Uie first ageH how he would bo worshipped; but 
thai, when mm, instcml of adhering to what had been 
revealed, came to Iran to their own understandings ^ and 
tONct up what they thought to be right, in the room of 
what (ioD himself had directed, they lost and bcwil* 
(lered tliemselveH in endless errors. This, I am sensi- 
ble, is a subject which should be examined to the 
bcjttom ; and I am jyersuadeJ, if it were, tho result of 
the enquiry would be this, that he who thinks to prove, 
that the world f^crdid in fact ht/ wisdom know Gon ; ' 

M ..111 ff 'iTi"i I'll- n- "r*i-"tTirn' Bi iM ii ' Mii »ii M Barf>iiLJfcu <ia 
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that any nation uponMrth, or an; kI ofmrn ever did, 
from the principles of rration only, without any auiit* 
ance from revelation, find out the true nature and die 
frue wonbip of the Deity ; must find out some hiBtat; 
of the world entirely difiercnt from all the aecoaDb 
which the present sacred or profane writers give u ; 
or bisopinionraustappeartobe a mere guessand oaa> 
jectureof what is barely possible, but what all history 
assures us never was really done dona in th« world. 
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